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Che Juspector, 
NO, Ve 


Tuat true religion is amiable in 

every character, will be gener. 
ally acknowledged ; that it is a 
subject too sacred for ridicule, will 
not be denied ; but when its appear: 
ance is assumed for the purpose of 
promoting designs not the most laud- 
able, the mask should be toro off, 
and the monster who wears it dis- 
plaved in his native deformity. Hy- 
pocrisy is avice which prevails, in a 
greater or less degree, perhaps more 
generally than any other; and yet 
it very frequently defeats its own 
purpose by endeavouring to wrap it- 
sell more deeply in its covering, 
lt is practised in some measure in 
almost every department; but in 
we it is more disgusting, and at- 
tended with more pernicious conse- 
quences, than in others, Still, how- 
ever, an attentive observer may see 
through the disguise, and unveil the 
impostor, There is something un- 
watural, something forced, in the air 
and manner of him who is consci- 
o0s of being influenced by improper 
motives, which is widely different 
from the free and unembarrassed ex- 
pression of candour and integrity. 
In religion, this difference appears 
wore plainly than in any other spe- 
Ces of dissimulation, and those who 
we it in this shape to aid or to con- 
teal their intentions, very often 
Wershoot the mark, It has been 
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said that ‘* he who hath a good heart 
shaW at all times rejoice in a cheer- 
ful countenance ;’’ but the gentle- 
folks to whem | allude think it ne- 
cessary to wear visages, any one of 
which would make an excellent 
frontispiece to Me bouk of Lamen- 
tations, and to appear as morose as 
an Inquisitor Geueval, 

Ju fact, most of them are gloomy, 
unsocial beings, wnwililag to be 
entertained themselyes, casting a 
damp oa the entertainment of 
others, and completely destitute of 
that innocent cheertulness which I 
would suppose true religion is calcue 
lated to mispire : 


“ They learn three-mile prayers, and half- 
mile graces, 

Wi’ wide spread loofs and lang thrawn faces, 

And grunt mony a solemn lengthened 
groan” 


But where is that philanthropy which 
glows to the whole huavan race } 
Where is the appearance of that 
pleasure which results from doing 
good, which animates the features, 
and beams in the looks of the be- 
nevolent and humane; which sheds 
the ravsof peace and bappinessonthe 
heart, and which diffuses jov through 
every bosom capabie of feeling its 
influence? If pure religion aud un- 
defiled befere God, is to visit the wi- 
dow and the fatherless in their afflic- 
tions, and to keep ourselves unspot- 
ted from the world,” 1 cannot see 
why the performance of these things 
should cast a sombre hue over the 
countenance, or make people look 
as melancholy as if they were under 
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sentence of death. I would by no 
means insinuate that a grave face is 
always the sign of a bad heart; but 
I do confess, when I behold an un- 
common degree of gravity, hear ar- 
dent professions of sanctity, and loud 
railings against the vices of the age, 
I generally look sharp, and I am 
apt to suspect there is “a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing,” and to feel a kind 
of: instinctive impulse to guard 
against mischief. 

I some time ago spent an evening 
in the house of a very devout pious 
widow lady, whose simplicity of 
heart, and ignorance of the world, 
make her liable to be imposed on by 
every artful bypocrite. A consider- 
able number of both sexes was pre- 
sent, mostly young, and of cyurse 
disposed to be merry ; one gentle- 
man, however, formed an exception ; 
and with a tragic scowl, and counte- 
nance which would have graced a 
pillory, with frequent groanings and 
grimaces, and apparent mental eja- 
culation fits, he looked like “an an- 
gry fiend broke in among the laugh- 
ing Gods.”? ‘His appearance struck 
me forcibly, and having got into a 
corner with a friend at a considerable 
distance from this ‘* man of heaving 
sorrows,’ I inquired who and what 
he was. “Oh!” said my friend, 
with a significant sneer, he*is a 
divine.” “A divine!” “ Yes, 
and of that order, too, now known 
by the name of Céssacs.”” ‘Do 
you know his history?” I asked. 
“A great deal better” said he, ‘‘than 
be imagines. He was left a hand- 
some fortune by his father, whose 
only child he was; and at a very 
early period, he displayed a liberal 
taste for expensive gratifications. 
He married, when young, a woman 
worthy of a much better fate, and 
whose only fault was her love for 
him. Scarcely was the honeymoon 


over, when, under some pretence or 
pther, he set off to England, arrived 
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at the metropolis, dnd “there found 
the seat of paradise. He gave hig 
self up to every species of debauct, 
ery, and while his amiable Wile wag 
left at home, pining lonely and ne. 
giected, he was revelling im the 
haunts of licentiousness, and am 
the frantic votaries of the gaming. 
table. Every person of obesiie 
must perceive how much an inter. 
course with the world, more parti. 
cularly when we mingle in its yj. 
Clous purguits, tends tq destroy re 
finement of thought, and delicacy of 
mind, ) 


It hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feeling.” 


The heart is rendered callous, pice 
becomes systematic, and what per 
haps before was merely the result of 
a thoughtless unguarded disposition, 
at length grows into a confirmed he 
bit, The truth of this remark wa 
very clearly evinced in the conduct 
of the person of whom.we are speak. 
ing. Like other giddy cothinking 
young men, he might have yielded 
to the influence of temptation, with 
out being stigmatized with the im 
putation of possessing a bad and om 
principled heart; but the courses 
which he followed, and the company 
he kept, nipt the plant or blighted 
the flower of almost every virtue be 
originally possessed. He soon dis 
tinguished himself in London asa 
blood of the first rank ;~ he scoured 
the streets, beat watchmen, slept in 
the roundhouse, haunted gaming 
ouses, associated with black-legs 
and swindiers, and became quite a 
adept in the profound mysteries? 
their honorable profession. As thi 
line of conduct destrays the mor 
so it frequently endangers the life 
of him who pursues it. The age 
tated passions of a gamester, aud 
the midnight brawls of a debauchee, 
are very often productive of 
effects, and that reverend Cussac by} 
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had many “ hair-breadth ’scapes ;” he 
hasolten been “ taken by the insolent 
foe,” and put in bondage, I could 
tell you of his *‘ redemption thence, 
and with it all his travel’s history,” 
but time prevents, and you would 
think the narrative somewhat tedious. 
In the mean time, you.will be réady 
to ask, what became of his wife all 
the while? She returned to her 
*father’s house, and while his proper- 
ty was rapidiy sinking into the vor- 
tex of infamy, she, by care and’ in- 
dustry, was providing for herself 
and infant son, without beiag a 
burden to her friends, His fortune 
destroyed, his Character lost, he re- 
turned to his native country, for he 
did not think it expedient to remain 
longer where he was, and frou the 
temple of the Cyprian Goddess, be 
has made his way into the holy ta- 
bernacie of the reverend Cossacs, 
Here, with all the energy of an apos- 
le, dues he daily labour for the con- 
version of the wicked, and the com- 
fon of the righteous. J myself had 
the curiosity to attend one of their 
assemblies at which he heid forth ;. 
le possesses a clear voice, a popular 
eloquence, and before he had fiuish- 
ed, we had a concert of sighs and 
groans, little inferior to the bewitch- 
mg music of bull frogs “in the 
marshes of America. This good old 
gentlewoman was captivated, her 
house is become his home, and he 
has coiverted it inW a- Conven- 
litle.” My friend was interrupt- 
el by the arrival of a third per- 
0; and as we joined the rest 
Othe party, be said with a sarcas- 
We grin, “is it not truly delightful 
every virtuous. mind, to witness 
such a thorough reformytion ?” 


—s 
To the P roprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
ae 


| WAS much pleased witha sketch 
ofan excursion to Edinburgh, in- 


On the superstitious belief in Omens. 
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serted in your Magazine for January ; 
but I regret that the author per- 
mitted himself to entertain a super- 
stitious idea of omens. He seems to 
suppose that the night on which Ro- 
bert Burns, the Scottish poet, was 
born, being so stormy as to occasion 
au accideit to the wall of the house, 
was ominous of the misfortunes which 
afterwards betel him. Reasoning 
from the doctrine of cause and effect, 
I cannot imagine how the misfortunes 
of Burns could be augured from an 
accident which was occasioned by 
the ‘severity of the weather. I ad- 
mit indeed that similar accidents are 
more frequently remembered when 
they happen on memorable eras, and 
thence many individuals have been 
inadvertently led into a beliet in 
omens ; but surely the writer of the 
Excursion to Edinburgh cannot supe 
pose that Burns was so important a 

ersonage that even the elements 
fad conspired to predict the events 
of his future life. 

Burns was, in common with every 
human being, the artiticer of his owa 
fortunes, as according to his prudent 
or imprudent conduct depeided his 
“ weal or woe,” and he undoubtedly 
caused his misfortunes by his profli- 
gacy, for which all his poetic genius 
could not atone. 

The superstitious belief in omens 
has produced incalculable mischief 
in the world, by cramping the ener- 
gy of the soul ; and it becomes a duty 
with every friend to the increase of 
knowledge, to endeavour to remove 
the bandage which ignorance binds 
so firmly on the eyes of the multu- 
tude. Let then the writer of the Kx- 
cursion join in removing the intel- 
Jectual obscurations of the human 
mind, instead of assisting to perpe- 
tuate ignorance, I recollect wheu I 
had an undefined belief in omens; and 
I am indebted to the following sen- 
timent, with which | met in Dr. 
Johnson’s Rasselas, for assisting yo 
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pluck the “baneful weed of super- 
stition” from my mind, “ Do not 
disturb your mind with other hopes 
and fears than reason may suggest ; 
if you are pleased with prognostics 
of good, you will be terrified like- 
wise with tokens of evil, and your 
whole life will be a prey to super- 
stition.” 


HR 
ee 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine, 


| FEAR that you and your readers 
are nearly satiated with discus- 
sions on the late synodical transac- 
tions. These discussions, however, 
will be attended with some effects 
highly beneficial. They will rouse 
the Presbyterian laity from their 
present apathy about the interests of 
their church, and be an additional 
motive to the members of Synod to 
conduct themselves in that assembly 
on the strictest principles of personal 
integrity, religious liberality, and 
political independence; knowingthat 
they are not acting in a corner, as 
heretofore, but that the eyes of the 
public are upou them. 

A very incorrect account of the 
late Synodical proceedings was given 
in your August Magazine, by a 
gentleman who calls himself “ An 
Observer,” but who, if I mistake 
not, was in reality both an actor and 
a sufferer in the scene which he nar 
rates ; and in your Number for De- 
cember, he has again made his ap- 
pearance in your columns. Most 
of Observer’s errors have been ex- 
posed by two correspondents in your 
October publication. I will confine 
myself to a few points which these 
gentlemen have overlooked, or but 
slightly commented on. The first 
point that meets us, is that of Syno- 
dical independence. 

A writer in your Magazine for July 
had said, that at the last meeting of 
Synod, the independence of that 
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body was rescued from the gripe of 
a few, who had beet the dominay 
faction for fifteen years before, Qh 
server is very angry with him fy 
saying so; and sturdily asserts, thas 
the Synod had always acted an inds. 
pendent part. To this hardy asser 
tion, your October correspondent, 
“An Actor,” has given an irrefra. 
gable reply. He has stated facts, 
which Observer in his subsequen 
letter does not even attempt tore. 
bat, farther than by sullenly declar. 
ing, that he is of the same opinion 
still. To Actor’s remarks on the sub. 
ject Irefer, I have little to add t 
them in the way of argument, In 
truth, it is notorious, that for a long 
time subsequent to the year 1798, 
a few members of Synod did exer 
cise over their brethren, not the 
suasive influence of eloquence, which 
Observer affects to suppose was the 
influence alluded to, but the undue 
browbeating influence of political in 
timidation, One geatleman in par. 
ticular, turning the times to his own 
advantage, had the address to pass 
himself on Government as i 
the confidence of the Synod; : 
on the Synod as possessing the con- 
fidence of Government; and thus, 
by a reciprocal delusion, by the ac 
tion and re action of two infringing 
misconceptions, raised himself ito 
factious importance. By allusions 
to things personal, by shrugs aud 
frowns, and dark inuendoes, he awe 
ed the timid into his train, and kept 
even the bold at bay. In those days 
the solemn movement of “ the Doc 
tor’s” head was fraught with mys 
rious meaning ; every “ hear, 
from him, had weight ; and one of 
his disapproving “ aw, aw’s” was aa 
argument not easily wit 
am sensible of the many services 
which Dr. Black has rendered to tte 
Synod ; I know his talents and bis 
energy, and 1 know the | 
which these qualities will always 
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command in a public assembly : but 
gilt do think that his portuen of 
these qualities would never of itself 
have raised him to the high ascent 
dancy he acquired, In our ecclesi- 
stical panorama, he formed a figure 
mivent Nes a = ey ae 
k into the minutes of our procecd- 
ings during the period in question, 
and bis nawe will strike your eye in 
every page, in almost every para- 
: pb. You will find hin so repeat 
edly recorded, as the bearer of ad- 
dresses, the maker of motions, - nt 
teceiver of thanks, that the Syn 
will sink insensibly from view, aod 
De. Black will seem to be all in all. 
In the course of seven years, he re- 
ceived on six difkerent occasions the 
formal thanks of the house, Had the 
Synod gone on much longer at this 
fate,a vote of hearty thanks to the Rev. 
Gentleman, would have become a 
partof their stated routine of busi- 
ness, and “ Dr- Black thanked from 
the chair” would have been as much 
a thing of course, and been as regu- 
larly recorded in the first page of 
thet minutes, as “Mr. Cumming 
contianed clerk.” Ja truth Synodi- 
cal votes of thanks were for some 
ode profusely iets, rey they 
aimost ceased to Oe @n Nole- 
rable distinction ; and the persons 
who received them, were\n danger 
of being ranked among the Duke of 
Rutland’s Knights, 

The political fermentation which 
raised Dr. Black to the very surface of 
py bite gradually abated ; and this 
gentieman would long since have 
sunk . bis proper level, which is 
certainly not a luw one, had not the 
Sean of his mare sa — 

y counteracted, by another 
ulventitious principle df buoyancy. 

Lailude to the pecuniary accom- 
nodation which hisagencytor Regium 

um enables him toattord to his bre- 
tren, The quautom of influence 
derived from this source cannot be 
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easily ascertained. For the credit 
of the clerical body, I hope in is not 
so considerable as some persons as- 
sert. 1 know that bounty has often 
heen advanced to individuals lon 
hefore the time of genéral distribu. 
tion ; but I know also that mauy of 
those to whom it has occasionally 
been thus advanced, are men of uv- 
bending integrity, who would never 
barter public duty for private accom- 
imodation, It is said, however, that 
there are ministers who are very i{re- 
quently paid in advance, and who 
happen by some fatality or other, to 
vote invariably with Dr. Black, 

On this delicate subject I do not 
wish to dilate. They whokuow the 
weakness of buman nature, and how 
often even wen of uprigbt intentions 
are occasionally warped by tbeir in- 
terest, will furm iheir own opinions 
with respectto it, Certain it ta, that 
Dr. Black bimself has some reliance 
on this source of influence ; for of- 
tener than once, when persons to 
whom he had formerly afforded pe- 
cuniary accommudation, had oppos- 
ed his measures in Synod, he has 
not scrupler| openly to reproach them 
with ingratitude. A memorable in- 
stance of this generous conduct, was 
exhibited durivg the debate, imme- 
diately previous to Mr. Cumming’s 
election to the clerkship. Let me 
not be misvonderstoed. | do not 
blame Dr, Black for accommodating 
his friends. I give bim credit for 
doing so. It would be hard indeed 
if bis hands were so tied up, tbat he 
could not help a brother. But I do 
blame him for converting a mera 
money-bill into adraught on con- 
science ; and atiempting to make 
acts of private benefit a source of 
Synodical influence, 

Observer charges Mr. Porter with 
a violation of order in his mode of 
bringing forward the affair relative 
to Dr. Dickson. Letus examine this 
point. The invariable order of Sy- 
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nodical procedure is to begin by 
reading over the minutes of the last 
meeting. The moment each motion 
or resolution is read, it becomes sub. 
ject to renewed discussion, and is 
either confirmed or rescinded, before 
the clerk goes on to read the next, 
In the minute of Dr. Dickson’s busi- 
ness, the first resolution that occurs 
is the absurd explanation of the 
word © implicated ;” the second is a 
general declaration that Dr. Dick- 
sov’s Narrative contains a number of 
gross mistatements; the substance 
of the third is a call on that gentle- 
man to express contrition ; the fourth 
is the motion for his degradation, 
which had been postponed, to allow 
him an opportunity of retracting his 
wistatements; and the fifth is the 
vote of thanks to Dr. Biack. Con- 
formably to uniform usage, Mr. Por- 
ter proposed to re-consider these reso- 
lutions in the order in which the 

stand, and in which they had been 
passed. In defiance of all precedent, 
Dr. Black and Mr, Thompson were 
for bouncing over the three first re- 
solutions, and commencing with the 
fourth. They insisted that Dr, 
Dickson should, in the first instance; 
be called on for his retraction ; and 
either degraded or not, as it should 
be deemed satistactory or otherwise, 
Mr. Porter and the gentlemen who 
acted with him,thoughithat the house 
might be full as competent to judge 
of the sufficiency or isufficieucy of 
Dr. Dickson’s retraction, alter the 

had agreed on the thiogs which he 
ought to retract. They piedged 
themselves to shew that many of the 
charges against Dr. Dickson were 
totally groundless, and putting re- 
traction out of the question, they in- 
sinuated that it would be necessary 
to ascertain the degree of that gen- 
tleman’s delinquency, before the 
quantum of bis punishment could 
equitably be determined. Dr. Black 
maintained that his quantum of pun- 
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ishment should in the first instance 
be awari'ed,.and that the degree of 
his delingueacy could afterwards be 
discussed at leisure, Mr, Porter ang 
his coadjutors wished the Syaol w 
re-consider the verdict, which, in the 
capacity of jurors, they had forse 
ly delivered, betore they proceeded 
to pass sentence in the Capacity of 
judges. Dr. Black contended that 
the verdict against Dr. Dicksowwas 
asimmutable as the decrees of the 
Medes and Persians; but he merci 
fully admitted that if gentlemeu had 
any thing to offer in favour of the 
culprit, they would be allowed 
urge it in mitigation of punish. 
ment, 

These are the grounds on which 
Dr. Black and Mr, Thompson wran 
gled, for it was impossible to reason 
ou them for hours aud hours in sug 
cession ; and this obstinate persever- 
ance in palpable absurdity, Observer 
modestly terms “ an anxiety to main 
tain order,” 

What was the intention of Dr, 
Black’s plan of procedure, J will 
not take on me to say ; but | do say 
that it was calculated to evade a re 
gular and separate decision on his 
several charges against Dr, Dickson; 
aud by jumbling together a variety 
of intricate points, to create @ per 
plexity and confusion, which would 
have bewildered any common under 
standing. But the grand advantage 
of the plan would have been this: 
had the discussion commenced by 
calling on Dr, Dickson tor his rettae 
tions, his opponents would have had 
an opportunity of introducing the 
pamphlet pubiished by him under 
that title, during the recess of Sf 
nod, Dr. Diack would have rise 
with the pamphiet in his haod, and 
said ‘* Moderator, here are has retrat: 
tions.’ We all know the Doctor’ ‘ 
talent in finding out offensive pe 
sages; and perhaps a minute (iste 
tion of this work would have furuith 
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edhim with materials for raising an- 
other storm of reverend indignation, 
which would have sweptevery thing 
before it. The odium excited by a 
second eloquent and impressive ha- 
rangue on ex post facto offences, 
might Lave materially influenced the 
judgment of tke court, on the origi- 
gal indictment. This was undoubt- 
edly the great object of the manau- 
ve. For the first two or three days 
of the Synod’s session, Dr Black 
regularly carried in his hand to 
the meeting- house, a bundle of books 
tied up in a School-boy’s strap 
Dr. Dickson’s blue pamphlet was 
rendered conspicuous among the 
others, by many projecting paper 
marks. But alas! the best concert- 
ed plans are not always successful, 
The Synod could not be induced to 
violate at once both order and com- 
mon-sense; and the poor disap- 
pointed Doctor was obliged to return 
home without haying once unbuck- 
led his budget. 

Observer denies, that it was com- 
assion for the fallen great, which 
wibeaced the Synod to adopt the 
previous question on Mr. Porter’s 
seventh motion; and maintains that 
Mr. Thompson and Dr. Black’s ac- 
count of the transaction which gave 
rise to it, was not shown, to be un- 
trae. The case was this: At the 
meeting in 1812, Mr Thompson and 
Dr. Black preferred a charge against 
Dr. Dickson, of having in his “ Nar- 
ative” greatly misrepresented a dis 
cussion on a very painful subject 
Which took place in Synod thirteen 
years before, of which discussion 
they themselves gave an account, in 
position to Dr. Dickson’s. This 
counter statement: they afterwards 
polished, and jointly pledged them- 
selves for its truth.* Mr. Porter’s 
— - 


—— = =—— 


*It should be noted that these gentle- 
men were eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses 
of the transaction which they narrate, and 


mdged bore a very conspicuous share in it, 
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seventh motion was, that the charge 


of misrepresentation which these gen- 
tlemen had thus preferred against 
Dr. Dickson had not been substan- 
tiated. In the debate which ensued 
the two contradictory statements 
were very minutely canvassed ; 
and it was proved by the testimony 
of a cloud of witnesses, ministers of 
the first respectability, that the joint 
statement of Mr. Thompson and Dr. 
Black was, in several, important 
poinis, grossly erroneous, I refrain 
from mentioning particulars ; but I 
am mistaken if some parts of this 
discussion did not make a deep im- 


pression on these genilemen’s feel- 


ings, and one which will operate be- 
neficially on their conduct to the last 
day of their lives. Should they un- 
dertake, on any future occasion, to 
expose an alleged infrinuement of 
veracity, | am persuaded they will 
conform strictly to Hotspur’s pre- 
scription to Glendower for shaming a 
more * flagrant violator both of truth 
and decency,” than I hope they will 
ever come in contact with, 


Overwhelming, however, as the 
testimony opposed to them was, they 
did not derogate from their dignity 
by any admission of mistake, It 
occurred to them perhaps that. any 
man may have the misfortune to err, 
but that the fault. mast be his owa, if 
he acknowledge that he has done sv. 
Be that as it may, such was the im- 
pression evidently made by the things 
which came out in the course of the 
discussion, that the adherents of Mr, 
Thompson and Dr. Black did not 
dare to meet the original motion. 
They skulked from a decision on 
the meritsof the case, and sought a 
shameful shelter for their leaders un- 
der cover of the previous question. 
So conscious was Dr. Black that this 
question was intended and calculat- 
to shield him from personal humilia- 
tion, that when his name was called 
on it, he arose and declared candid- 
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ly, that as he was particularly inter- 
ested in the result, delicacy restrain- 
ed him from voting. 

How Mr. Thompson acted on this 
occasion, I do not with certainty re- 
collect. I believe he voted for the 
the previous question ; I am sure he 
did not vote against it. Tu my mind, 
however, not only delicacy, but com- 
mon decency, aud regard to their 
own characters, imperiously called 
on both these gentlemen to act in a 
very different maoner. Why did 
they not, (and I ask the question 
with all the emphasis in my power,) 
why did they not vote against the 
previous question, and call loodly on 
their numerous and well-known ad- 
herents to do the same ?- Their his- 
torical fidetity was openly and un- 
disguisediy impeached, They were 
heard fully in their defence. Their 
accusers challenged them to abide 
the solemn decision of our supreme 
ecclesiastical tribunal ; and—they did 


not accept the challenge. ‘* This is 
their condemnation. He that doeth 


truth, cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be made manifest. But 
every one that doeth evil, hateth the 
light; neither cometh to the light 
lest his deeds sbould be reproved.” 
The partizans of Mr. Thompson and 
Dr. Black, to a man, suppprted the 
previous question. The associates 
of Mr. Porter, to a man, voted in op- 
position to the previous question, and 
entered a protest against it. Luok 
to the signatures affixed to this pro- 
test, The names of Mr. Porter, and 
Mr. Montgomery, the mover and 
seconder of the original motion, stand 
at the top of the list, and are follow- 
ed by those of their principal coad- 
jutors, This single fact speaks vo- 
lumes, and decides the question at is- 
sve between Observer and me. Ac- 


cording to that ingenious gentleman, 
the previous question was moved and 


supported by the party, whose cause 
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and whose character, it was evidem. 
ly calculated to injure: it was 
posed, and strenuously opposed by 
the party whose cause it was cal. 
culated to benefit. . 

But Observer, with all his clever. 
ness, will hardly persuade any may 
of common sense, that if Mr. 
son and Dr. Black had entertained 
a hope of being able to establis 
their disputed claim to 
of recollection, by putting a negative 
on the original motion, they would 
ever have stooped to the stale agi 
disreputable expedient of moving 
the previous question, For as these 
gentlemen are the acknowl 
leaders of their party, 1 mustapply 
to them the maxim, “ qui facit 
alium, facit per se”, By adopting this 
expedient, they demonstrated their 
anxiety to evade a decision on the 
main point, namely, whether they 
or Dr. Dickson had been guilty of 
a gross violation of truth and decun 
cy. 
Cassie asserts that those who 
voted for the previous qnegtior, 
would have opposed the originjl 
motion, and of course that the la 
ter could not have been carried, But 
here the reply rolls back on him like 
a mill-stone : Why then did the pa- 
ty adverse to the original motion i 
sist on the previous question being 
put? The reasonis plain. He thet 
runs may read it. The movers of 
this question knew right well, that 
there were several members of Sy- 
nod, who, if compelled to give thei 
votes on the original motion, 

ive them conscientiously, but 
from indecision of character, oF 
the intimacies of private life, wow 
gladly be relieved from concurring 
in a decision which must have beet 
so mortifying to the feelings of i 
aged ministers. By the youes of & 
few soiveinaianall this descriptse, 
the previous question was carrie 
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the right of free discussion infring- 
ed, and substantial justice sacrificed 
wp the feelings of individuals. 
“Observer represents the repeal 
of the minute of 1812, relative 
to Dr. Dickson, as. Mr. . Porter’s 
“main object,” and asserts that the 
various resolutions actually brought 
forward by that gentleman must be 
deemed comparatively unisuportant ; 
and merely preparatory. 10 this mo- 
tion of repeal with which he signi+ 
fed bis intention of concluding. In 
support of this assertion, your Corres- 
pondent quotes very faithtully the 
words of the minute of 1813. . «Qn 
reading the minute of last year.re- 
specting Dr. Dickson, Mr, Porter sig- 
ified his intention of moving that 
the entire minute shall be rescinded ; 
lut in order to come to his purpose 
with more effect, he intended to move 
separaiely on certain points pending 
between Dr, Dickson aod the Sy- 
nod.” All this is very plausible ; 
but hear the other side of the ques- 
tion [ admit that the form of the 
minute is favourable to Observer’s 
construction ; but this minute was: 
dawn ap by the clerk, from the ge- 
neral tenor .of Mr, Porter’s prefato- 
ty address, and not from bis exact 
words, Particularly the expression, 
“ut im order to. come to his ose 
with more effect,” he did not use; 
thouzh he acquiesced in it when used 
by Me, Cumming, not thinking it a 
Water of any consequence, He 
Certaioly, mentioned his intention of 
‘encluding with a motion of | reei- 
‘wij but he did not say a word 
whch could lead any one to suppose 

abthis was his “ main> object.” 

Main objects were, to do justice 

a0 Injured man, and to induce the 
‘ynod.to withdraw from Dr. Black’s 
wblication the sanction which they 

‘inconsilerately bestowed. These 

be accomplished. . And of 

“hat. practical utility would have 
ieew the express repeal of the mi- 
Me of 18127 Was not this repeal 
MELFAST MAG. NO, LXVIBI. 
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a matter of mere form? Would it 
have made the slightest uvfference 
in fact? Suppose it carried—would 
not the points at issne, have stood, 
in that case, precively, as they do 
now? The points at issue were all 
separately decided on; and would 
these decisions have heen effected in 
any way whatever by the express 
repeal of the former minute ? . It is 
plain they would not. Observer 
must think Mr. Porter a stiff stickier 
for forms, or he would never have 
represented him as making that his 
“ maio object,” the acconsplish- 
ment or non-accomplishment of 
which could Have had«no practical’ 
inllueave on vbe result of his pros 
ceedings. ‘The record of these pros 
ceedings would, no doubt, have read 
better, if the motion of which inti. 
mation was given im the outset, had 
been subsequently made; As the 
motion stands, it is certainly defec- 
live in form, and of .this Mr. Porter’ 
was perfectly aware. Observer, af 
ter stating that the grand motion was 
“to rescind the minute of 18)¢;’ 
adds, “but strange .o tell, we 
heard no more of this motion, than 
the notice which Mr, Porter thought 
proper to give, in the first instance, 
It certainiy puts aman ina very 
awkward situation, to give notice of 
a motion, aud atterwards ‘not bring 
it forward, por assign any reason for 
not duimg so.” This is indeed ia ve- 
ry awkward situation ; but itis only’ 
by the assertion of a falsehood, that» 
Observer bas represented Mr, Por- 
ter as placed in it- LHe: that 
the house heard no more of that gen- 
tleman’s intended motion, than the: 
notice which be gave of iv: in the 
first instauce; aad that heassigned 
no reason for not (bringing it’ tore’ 
ward. These are’ tis assertions: 
Now hear the facts; and for the 
truth of what { am aboat ‘to state, 
I appeal to Dr. Blacks © wt 
Un Friday evening when ail bis 
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main motions had been decided on, 
Mr. Porter declared his intention of 
moving, as he had previously inti- 
mated, that the whole minute of 
1812should be rescinded, Dr. Black 
addressed him across the alley of the 
house, and expressed a hope, that 
ax the discussion had already occu- 
pied so much of the Synod’s time, 
this motion would not be urged : ap- 
pealing to him, whether that minute 
was not in fact rescinded by the re- 
solutions just passed. Now, I ask 
Observer, whether this remark was 
not perfectly true ? 

Is not the minute in question ree 
pealed, to all practical intents and 
purposes, by the resolutions of last 
year? In the minute of 1812, all 
the charges against Dr. Dickson are 
decided on in lump ; he is pronounc- 
ed guilty of a number of gross mis~ 
tatements ; he is called on to express 
contrition ; and doomed to degrada- 
tion if he do not. In the resolutions 
of last year, each charge is separate- 
ly decided on ; Dr. Dickson is ho- 
nourably acquitted of all the princi- 

Lones; in a few points of minor 
importance he is stated to have err 
ed; but nothing like wilful error is 
imputed : and instead of degradation 
being inflicted on him, regret is ex- 
pressed for the harsh treatment he 
had received from former Synods. 
Do not these resolutions render the 
former minute a dead letter—mere 
waste paper! 1 am aware that an 
express repeal would have been an 
additional mortification to one party ; 
but would it have done any real 

tothe other? Let it also be 
recollected, that this discussion had 
already occupied, almost exclusive- 
ly, three of the four days allotted by 
the Synod to despatch of business ; 
and only Saturday remained, for the 
consideration of bills, overtures, and 
affairs of the widow’s fund, fn fact, 
two important motions were, in the 
sequel, necessarily postponed till 
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next year, For these reasons, the 
wish of Dr. Black seemed ‘to be the 
general wish of the house ; and Mr 
Porter felt himself called on to ae. 
cede to it, particularly as the point 
yielded was one of mere form, For 
the purpose, however, of remoyi 
from himself the imputation of incon 
sistency, he declared publicly his o 
pinion, that in order to give regular. 
ity to the proceedings, the minute 
of 1812 ought to be repealed, 

Nor was this all, ‘The next day, 
when Dr. Dickson's apolugy came 
to be discussed, he took that 
tunity of making a similar declara. 
tion. These are the facts of the 
case. Let any member of Synod 
sign his real name to a contraiiction 
of the particulars here stated, and[ 
am willing to forfeit all claim to 
veracity, if I do not prove them to 
be true. If Mr. Porter were nota 
man less solicitous about forms than 
substance, he would have had his 
reasons for not bringing forward the 
motion of recission, inserted inthe 
minutes. Observer has shown him 
self capable of denying a transaction 
which took place in open Synod; 
but he would hardly have done s, 
had it heen entered on record. This, 
however, is perfectly in character. 
There was no “specific motion,” 
It was only “ conversation.” 

Your correspondent presumes,that 
Mr. Porter’s reason for not bringing 
forward his intended motion Wa 
that he saw the sense of the house 
in opposition to his views, and that 
he could not reasonably entertain 4 
hope of carrying it. The sense of 
the house in opposition to his views ! 
The house had concurred in every 
resolution proposed by him, but 
one ; and on that one, his opponents 
had evaded its decision. aad 
that from the pressure of other bas- 
ness, the house did not wish this @ 
tion to be urged ; but had he chow 
to urge it, it aust have been cam 
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was @ plain corollary from the re- 
glotions passed ¢ bat had it been 
iner if possible than ‘it was, it 
gould no dodbt have been opposed 
certain individuals who have és- 
blished their reputation’ as wrang- 


re, Ol this Subject I ‘need’say no” 


more. “ Af Actor” has ‘completely 

settled it. aia cea “thee 
Ned? the cothmeticement of his 

etter, Observer tnakes an‘ avowal of 


: 


charity ; and “decla¥és, °“'that ‘an-' 


less in the case of glaring profligacy, 


be is very cautions indeed of suppose . 


iug that a man has Hot acted’ a cons 
sientious part.” So much" for this 
géntleman’s profession : Now for his 
practice. Ina Subsequent paragtaph 
hé represents ‘Mr. Porter’s’ conduct 
in bringing forward the vote of disa- 
vowal, as flowiny, thot from ‘consci- 
entious motives, but ‘from the: un- 
worthy wish “of ‘gaining’ a signal 
triumph over’ Dr. Black.” “What an 
dlmifable specimen ‘of candéur’ and 
consistency! “The'disguise of An 
Observer” has not screened the’ per 
wn assuming it from general tecog. 
vitions’ his feelings’ towards» Mr. 
Porter catinot be supposed’ to be-of 
the most complacent kind’; dud the 
imputation which he has’ heré levels 
led against that gentleman, jis Unis 
vetsally despised, as the acrimonious | 
dusion of mortified malignity. - 
Obsetver goes on to say, that “Mr. 
Potter argued ill, if he Sepposed, 
that Dr. Blatk would be foolish e- 
wough to insist that the Synod Should 
lather his publication 3’ atid ‘that 
KtWas ridiculous to suppose thé meth- 
bers of Synod disposed’ wo take’ ‘the 
responsibility of it’ ow themselves s” 
or that the Doctor “stiould® desire’ 
them to do so,’”' It ‘wantd indeed 
have been foolistt ‘in Dr.’ Blatt, to’ 
detire’ the Synod'to father his state+ 
met, when they’ had done so ‘al- 
rady. “At least’ if they had-ot fa- 
» they had certainly stodd as 
fathers: fur ‘it. "Vhey bad pro- 
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mised and vowed great things in’ ite 
name, atid had ushered it imto the 
world ‘with all the eclat their coun: 
tenances could give. ‘They had heard 
the statement most distinctly deliver. 
ed ; they had discussed’ its ‘merits at 
great length ; they bad returned Dri’ 
Black hearty thanks for it by the’ 
mouth of their moderator; they had 
formaily and oflivially requested him?! 
to have it published ; had’ ordered) 
twenty copies of it’ to be sent’ to 
each member, and ehyaged to des 
fray the expences of ’ pebiication. 
And in the body of his ‘book, page? 
53, the Doctor had taken care’to in- 
form the world, that’ “ his statement! 
was honoured by the approbation of 
the Synod.” If these circumstances. 
did not give the stamp of Sy nodicat’ 
sanction to the publication in quese: 
tion, 1 resign all claim to common 
sense. Now, wheo the Synod was 
afterwards ‘convinced; that the state- 
merit’to which they had: thus incon’ 
sideratély given theie sanction, was 
a tissue of: fallacious arguments, ‘uns: 
constitutional principles, and false’ 
representations :‘did not a regard te; 
their own character imperiousty call 
on'them to withdraw that sanction, ' 
and to withdraw it formally and ex# 
pressly? If the slightest doubt ex-’ 
isted as to their responsibility, that’ 
duubt they were bound to remove,» 
Observer’s special pleading on this’ 
point is not worthy of an answer, 
His radical principle is thisy that by” 
no act whatever, can ote ‘person: 
pledge himself for the accuracy or 
veracity of another, The Statement’ 
to be sure did not'emanate originale 
ly from the Synod; but the Synod: 
had subsequently given it the une’ 
quivocal sanction of their approval. » 
“ Formerly,” says Observer, * the; 
Synod: frequently asked the mode- 
rator to his sermon ; but when 
published; the Synod never consider. 
ed themselves responsible for aay of 
iw contetits.” The very reverse is 
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the truth. Thoughthe sermonsalluded, 
to, wanted many of the stamps of Sy- 
nodical sanction affixedto Dr. Black’s 
Statement, yet the Synod were so 
conscious that the mere request to 
publish. incurred responsibility, at 
least so far as their credit was con- 
cerned, that, for this very reason a- 
vowedly, they entered into a formal 
resolution never to make such re-. 
quests, iu future; and for twenty. 
years past, they have not asked. a 
moderator to publish his sermon; 
and will not do it, L venture to prey 
dict, foran handred years to come. 
Observer goes on to say ‘that had 
the publication in question contain- 
ed a libel against the Government, 


Dr. Black alone must have been the. 
sufferer in case of prosecution,” The, 


publication contains, | believe, no 


libel, against the Government; but, 


it contains many libels and calum- 
nies against an individual. Whe. 


ther the members of Synod would. 


have suffered for these, in case of 


prosecution, I cannot tell; but sure, 
Lam, that though their persons and, 


properties might possibly have escap- 


ed. in a court of law, yet their, cha. 


racter and credit would have s«ffered 
sevetely in the estimation oi the 
world, .bad they not. disavqwed the 
hook. . But the, Synod’s eharacter 
and. credit,, Observer and. his friends 
seem, to think of very little conse- 
quence. In fact, it was admitted by 
allparties; in the, debate which took 
place.on. the motion, of disavowal, 
that, the Synod bad staked its repu- 
tation on the pamphiet, ‘The asser- 
tion, that it had not, is. an. after. 
thought ef your correspondent, ad- 
vanced in order to save the feelings 
of his. friend by imposing on the 
public, 

From the form, of the minute on 
this subject, a person nainted 


unacq' 
with the facts, would be led to sup- 
pose, that the moment the metion for 
disavowing the book was made, Dr. 
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Black arose and superseded all dis. 
cussion, by taking the. whole re, 
sponsibility on himself. No. soeh 
thing, The Doctor was in no haste 
to.rise. He sat, though not, it mug 
be supposed “on a bed of ruses,” 
yet he sat in moody silence for ap. 
wards of an hour; whilst Mr, Po. 
ter, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Henry 
Dr. Patrick, and others, ra “4 
through his whole book, and almoy 
literally tore it in pieces. At leng 

when the general feeling on the sud 
ject was but tov plainly discovered; 
when he; found that not one of bis 
most deyoted followers had the bar 
dibood to attempt a defence of the 
passages. attacked; when in their 
continued stillness and. cheerles 
looks Ke read the sorrowful acknow- 
ledgment, ‘Alas! there is no help 


in us,” he slowly arose, and made 


the heart-wrung declaration recon 
ed in the minutes. So that if Dr. 
Black, as. Observer says, “ was not 
foolish enough to suppose, that the 
responsibility for his book rested om 
the Synod,” be. was at. least sandy. 
oleen in taking it on, himself. 
Your correspondent seems to think 
that this whole business. bas ended 
just where it commenced ; aud thi 
the redemption of the Synod’s chia 
racter from disgrace availeth se 
thing, whilst Dickson, the wore, 


than Jew is allowed to pass anpul> - 


ished, He charges the last. Sym 
with deliberate folly, for not punish 
ing him when they rejected wee 
logy ; and says that the matter stand 
thus; “It is true we have cendemm 
ed Dr. Dickson, but we have found 
him such a stiff, unyielding, ku 

man, that we will not have amy ung, 
farther to say to him.’ Now, / #y 
the matter stands thus;, “ lt 1! 

ovr resolutions impute error 10 r 
Dickson in three cases, In one 

these cases: he bas, made an ample 
and candid acknowledgment; ™ 
the other, two, he still thinks he® 
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ight, and many of our own body 
think the same. His declaration we 
cannot possibly approve. of, because 
it ip at variance with our recorded o- 
inions, But, how are we to act? 
Our resolutions do not impute to him 
wilfalerror. And shall we censure 
aman for honestly differing from us 
in opinion, for not acknowledgiag 
error? which he thinks he has 
not committed ? No, We do not 
pretend to infallibility. We are 
a party inthe case, and our decision, 


however sincere, may be erroneous. 


The matter is pow before the pub- 
lic: . Let it decide between Dr. Dick-~ 
wnand us.” This.isthe trae expo- 
sition of the Synod’s sentiments, 
And. let me tell Observer before we 
part, that the members of the last 
Synod were so thoroughly satisfied 
that Dr. Dickson. was a mann, “ more 
tinned against than sinning,” that 
even if he had been chargeable with 
something worse than simple-error,. 
they would bave thought it hard that 
he should be punished). while the, 
persons, by whom, according to the 
spirit of their own recent resolutions, 
he had been insulted, persecuted. and 
calumniated, were allewed to remain. 
bapunished. rt 

Observer, in. his second .letter, 
oon. that Dr. Black, did not vote 

quashing the discession. relative 
to Dr. Dickson. in.limine, from the 
fact that Dr, William Neilson was 
the mover of the amendment to that 
purpose. ‘This argument. 1. hand 
rer to “An Actor,” asi furnishing 
waterials for another syllogism. Ob- 
terver’s obstinate repetition of ‘his 
mistatements has extorted these re-- 
marks, Your's, &e, 


Feb, 24, 1814. Venus. 


—_—_ 
Ts the Propricors of the Bufast Miagiininn 


Gutiemen, 
Your Magazine fer Janvary,. 
A Burgher Seceder? bas pubs 


An Antiburgher Seceder’s Defence. 


lished what he calls a defence. of 
the conduct of that bedy in graat+ 
ing a supply of preaching to-some. 
members of the congregation 
Clare, who dissented frowy Mr. An 
dams, and the Synod of Ulster, 
From the indeterminate manner 
in which it had been mentioned in 


, a former number of your justly es- 


teemed Magazine, that the spirit) of 
abstinacy and illiberality bad beem 
fostered by Seceders, 1 conceived, it 
proper to to tell the world wha 
class of Seceders had interfered. 
Lf their conduct should meet, with 
the approbation of theenlightened, 
and liberal, I was sorry they should 
be deprived of it. If blames—L 
thought they had the best right te 
bear it. 

At the same time I did transiently 
express my. most unqualified disape 
probation of their conduct; aiid the 
more I reflect upow the affair, thei 
more fixed am I in my opinion, that 
the dissenting members of Clare aet. 
ed like hot-headed bigots,” and the; 
Burghers whe supplied, them with, 
preaching, in “an uncbristian-like: 
and iHiberal manner;’”’ nor has all the, 
sophistry employed by “A. Bangher) 
Seceder,” to make the matter appear. 
specious, been able to make me 
change that opinion. Indeed, had: 
the defence, so named, not been. 
signed “ A Burgher Seceden’? b 
should have been tempted to believe | 
it came from the pen of a Jesuit ; 
such a striking similarity does, the: 
whole tenor of it bear to or 
that salah rape ere pe cate, 
His displeasure that ‘the affair has. 
met the public -eye, under pres, 
tence that it bas béen misrepresent- 
ed; his descanting upon the fidelis. 


a 


ty and moral character of the 

er ministers, forgetting that selfs. 
praise is net to be esteemed hdnoure 

able commendation, and! that their 

character, as to these qualities, was 
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never called in question; his dexter- 
ity ‘at keeping out of view the real 
upon which the charges of 
iliberality, bigotry, &c. were found- 
ed, and then, upon entirely dfferent 
grounds, attempting to retute them 9 
and bis enumeration of instances 
in which the members of the Synod 
of Ulster, or “of the liberal and 
self-denied communion of your An- 
tiburgher correspondent,” granted 
one to those who applied for 
; instances not in the slightest man- 
ner similar, because the grounds upors 
which preaching was requested and 
granted, were totally different: these, 
with his statement of the true prin- 


ciples of religious liberty, by which, 


he says, Seceders, (Burghers, he 
means,) have conducted theniselves 
in ‘this, and in every similar case, 
would reflect po little honour upon 
one of that fraternity. I have no 
inclination, nor is it my immediate 
business, to fillthe pages of! your 
Magazine with a detailed confirma- 
tion of those charges. 
doubt, be done by the person who 
first brought the subject before the 
public. I have told the world what 
class of Seceders fostered iltiberality 
im the congregation of Clare. I 
have, I hope,’ prevented any odium 
from being attached to themere term 
Seceder, or to that class of Seceders 


to whieh I belong. This was all I: 


intended. 
But, gentlemen,I did not deny that 


the conduct of the Burghers, in the’ 


instance im question, was illiberal, 
and unchristian-like. Let the grounds 
upon which the charges were found- 
ed, be kept, and the charge refuted ; 
andI shall retract all] sad. © > 

- Now I ask “ A Burgher Seceder” 
if the conduct alluded to be chris- 
tian-like and liberal, why does he so 
artfally attempt to conceal the 
grounds upon which the charges 
were founded? | What was the 


grand reason why the disaffected 





This will, no 
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members of Clare applied to his hy 
dy for preaching ? What was the 
leading principle upon which the 
often and openly avowed reason 
why they would no longer a 
tend vpon the ministrations of Mp. 
Adawis, nor remain in connection 
with the Synod of Ulster? Ih wastes 
cause Mr. Adams had dared tolendhis 
feeble aid to the cause of civil and reli. 
gious liberty; because they knew 
the Ministers of the Synod of Uls. 
ter were frieuds to Catholic emancie 
pation; because, enjoying the bles 
sings of civil and religious li 
themselves, they wished them to be 
extended to their Catholic countrys 
men. Hine ille lachryme. Upo 
this ground alone, the disaffected 
members of Clare were denomida 
ed “hot headed bigots ;” 7 
this ground alone, the'condact of the’ 
Burghers who supplied them with 
preaching, was denominated unchrix¥’ 
tian-like and. illiberal;’ upon’ wir 
ground alone let their conduct be vin. 
dicated, and the charges, for ‘my 
part, shall be retracted. ) 
Did the Borghers inquire of the 
Clare members who applied: for 
preaching, what moved them to te-’ 
linquish connection with Mr. Adam 
andthe Synod? And was ittoldthem, 
that the grand reason was because 
Mr. Adams had signed the petition in 
favour of Catholics, and the Synod ap- 
proved of his conduct; and that bad 
it hot been upon this single principle, 
the conduet of Mr. Adams would 
never have been called in question? 
And did the ‘Burghers upon ‘thie 
ground foment discord: in the socie 
ty? “And will « A | Burgher Se 
ceder” after. all, pretend thav the 
conduct of that body was 
like and liberal? Or. that they dif 
not “blow up the. spark into? 
flame? ae 
Now, I ask, if in, the presett 
state, or past history of the Ami 
burgher communion, * A Burghet 
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r’ can produce a@ single ins- 
po cob ouamahing was grant- 
edto any people upon such grounds? 
Was this the case in any of the ins- 
tances dragged into notice by “A 
Bargher Seceder ?”? Nay, let any 
me instance whatever be produced, 
iq which preaching was granted by 
Antiburghers, upon the professed, or 
even alleged motive of the officiate 
ing Minister’s being a friend to civil 
and religious liberty. What, then, 
to the purpose is the enumeration of 
instances in which Antiburghers 
have granted preaching to those 
who applied for it, when the grounds 
upon which it was applied for and 
granted, were foto c@lo different ? 
Whereto, then, serves the mention 
of the formation of congregations 
in Clananees, near Newbliss, or the 
division of the congregation of Mass- 
lane, in Dublin? What to the pur- 
pose is the distorted. account of the 
erection in the Four Towns? So far 
from being formed upon the princi- 
ple mentioned by “ A Burgher Se- 
ceder,"it is notorious, that many of 
the persons who encouraged the ap- 
plication for preaching, were Anti- 
burghers; who joined in the congre- 
gation because they were ata great 
distance from any place of worship 
where they could conscientiously 
jin incommunion. Let the prin« 
ciple, then, that actuated the Clare 
members, be attended to, and all 
the specious sophistry of “ A Burgh-. 
erSeceder” in attempting to -make 
Antiburghers appear as bad as. hime 
self, can serve no other purpose than 
exhibit his dexterity in defend-; 
aga bai cause, If, indeed, what. 
hesays, page 11, were admitted, he 
might triumph securely. “ What 
eer God, to whom alone he is ac- 
cwntable in this matter, may judge 
concerning him, no man has a right 
hinder him, or even to ascribe his 

to base or unworthy motives.” 
Wad the Clare party applied, for 
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preaching, under the circumstances, 
without) assigning any motives for 
their conduct, we could have given a 
pretty shrewd guess at them, But’ 
they have been too eandid to leave: 
us under the necessity of guessing 
atthem. They made. no secret of: 
them; they avowed, thea: they 
gloried in them. They declared 
unanimously and publicly, in the 
face of the Presbytery which met for 
the express purpose of examining the 
business, that had Mr. Adams not: 
signed the Catholic petition, they: 
never ‘would have applied to a 
Burgher presbytery for pesmi 
Such was the publicly and uniform- 
ly avowed mutive that actuated the 

disatlected party in Clare. Such 

was the ground upon which preache 
ing was granted them by a Burgher 

Presbytery; and such a motive, 

without fear of confutation upon 
rational grounds, or of. being dis- 
owned by all intelligent Antibargh- 
ers, I aver to be in the highest desi 
ree base and unworthy; and if. 

rghers.do not disown the person 

who would justify such conduct, I 
am sure they should do so, 

Let, then, the motive that actuate 
ed the disatlected members of Clare, 
be kept in view; let it be always’ 
remembered that they abandoned 
connection with Mr, Adams and the: 
Synod, because he and they were 
friends to civil and religious liberty, 
and if ever the conduct of those: 
who grauted them preaching be: 
vindicated, let it be upon this ground,’ 
upon, whieh alone it. needs. vindi-! 
cation.. The condoct of the Burghe! 
ers was not denominated unchristiane: 
like and illiberal, merely because they 
preached where they were invited, but. 
because they preached to those who: 
abandoned their Minister «pon the 
grand and openly avowed reason, that 
he was a inend to civil and religious: 
liberty, ) ) 

Let Burghers take all opportanie 








ties of making proselytes; let them 

te the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, when and where they can 
find opportunity, without fear of 
censure from ‘*the liberal and self- 
denied commynion of your Anti- 
thurgher correspondent.” But let 
them not foster a spirit of bigotry 
and intolerance, as. opposite to the 
benevolent and peaceable spirit of 
the gospel of Jesus, as heaven is op- 
posite to hell, and then be displeased 
beeause the world is told that they 
were the persons who did so, 

“A Burgber Seceder” asks “ what 
precept of Christianity did they 
violate ?”” (i.e. the Burghers, in 
veer to the disatlected mem- 

s of Clare,) and answers, “surely 
not that one—whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.” Now, put the 
case, (which, indeed, the conduct 
of the Barghers makes scarcely sup- 
postin? that ea Burgher Minister 

signed the Catholic petition, and 
a part of his congregation, upon this 
ground, bad applied for preaching to 
another communion: I ask, would 
the Burgher tee! pleased, if preach- 
ing were granted this ground ? 
Would bee fonds ms in this case, 
to dv to him as he has dene? 
Would he call the motive that acw- 
ated the one and the other, christian- 
like and liberal? No, certainly ; 
most justly would he pronounce it 
—_ the contrary. And without 

slightest fear of being disowned 
hy the enlightened and liberal of 
that communion of which I have 
the honour and happiness to be a 
member, I would join him in pro- 
nouncing it as opposite to Christian- 
ity and liberality, as light is to dark- 
ness, or as heaven is to hell ; and if 
ever Burghers give complete justifi- 
cation of their conduct in sending 
preachers to Clare, as “A Borgher 
Seeeder says (page'l2,) is possibile, 
let them remember the ground up- 
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on which alone that’ justificatiog is 
necessary. 

With the highest respect for the 
moral character of the Burgher Mi. 
nisters, and their fidelity in discharg. 
ing the duties uf Christian pastors; 
and at the same time wishing them 
a copious effusion of the spirit of 
liberality, and christian beneve 
lence, J am, 

Gentlemen, ‘ 
An AnrisurnGaer Secepgs, 

Feb. iOth, 1814. 


Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazin, 





GENTLEMEN, 

AVING some business in the 

town of Larne, in Octuber 
last, I returned by the way of Tem- 
ang oan When about four miles 
rom Larne, near where a chapel 
stood within a few perches of the 
road, I was met by an acquaim 
tance. After we had some conver 
sation, be told me he was going 
to chapel. 1 was much surprised, 
as 1 bad kuown him to be a still Pre 


testant, and { asked him whea hebad © 


turned Papist. We said he had pot 
yetdone so, nor did he think he ever 
should: but that did not prevent 
hin from sometimes going to chapel, 
as the priest, a young mao of 
cellent character, who had gota liber 
ral education chiefly in our ows 
country, always preached an excel 
lent sermon, accompanied with pre 
dent advice, My acquaintance ab 
so added, that a great many of the 
inhabitants of the place, of every 
religious denomination, freq 
went to hear these sermons 5 
that if I had time to stop, he 
sure I would be well pleased. ! 
thought that impossible, as I bad # 
ways held the Catholics in thew 
most abhorrence; but in 

ment to my friend, I went along 
with him, well.conyinced in my 
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mind, that there could nothing good 
come from any person of that re- 
ligion. A 

The house appeared in bad order, 
owing either to the neglect or po- 
verty of the people. The priest 
went through the service of his 
chureh, which I did not understand, 
with every appearance of solemn 
dincerity. Several of the audience 
did not belong to the Catholic re- 
ligion, as I could observe in the 
course of the service. The priest 
then preached an excellent sermon, 
schas I have sometimes beard ia 
one own and other churches; and 
he afterwards enjoined his Catholic 
hearers to live a moral, pious, and 
virtuous course of life, as being most 
acceptable to God and man, He 
told them, that though they were 
placed in a part of the country 
where religious distinctions were 
avoided, yet as individuals in a great 
many places were not so happily 
situated, his hearers could not be too 
thankful to God for placing them ia 
w happy a situation. He advised 
them, in whatever place they hap- 
pened to be, if they met with per- 
wns of a contrary disposition, to 
ut no violent means, though they 
should meet with insult. He stated 
thatthe Christian religion was not 
brought about by strong means, but 
by long sulfering and patience; that 
all their rights would come about in 
the same manner, by the same rule 
“conduct; and he had no doubt 
that the warmest Orangemen might 
yet he their greatest friends, if they 
behaved themselves prudently : that 
Oranvemen were nothing more than 
wher men, and that there were 
‘great many good men among them, 
who had joined ‘that party irom a 
general outcry of danger; that it 
"asa class of designing men who 
bad spread and encouraged such dis- 
‘tions; that the people would 
i see their folly and become 
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friends, He added, that he thought 
it highly improper in several bodies 
of Catholics to form resolutions not 
to deal with Orangemen; as that 
measure tended to keep alive the 
spirit of division whith should by 
every means be avoided; and by 
pursuing a peaceable line of con- 
duct, he hoped God would bless an] 
enable them to goon in the good 
work which was now begun. 

I confess I was weil pleased, and 
much surprised to hear such liberal 
sentiments; and | am convinced, 
were all our clergy to follow the 
same mode of friendly advice, as 
the Rev. Mr. B—, in spite of all 
the exertions of designing men, 
that internal peace so much wanted 
would be effected, and the names of 
Orangemen and Ribbonwea would 
be heard of no more, 


) A 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
——_—— . 
ae. a’ 


H and X. seein likely to supply 
‘a TETE-A-TETE for the Belfast 
Magazine, noi indeed of the fasbion- 
able kind, but rather a conference 
between two obscure individuals in 
a coruer, neither regarded by others, 
nor of any utility to themselves, X, 
will therefore close the amicable dit- 
ference with a very few remarks, 
which H. will, no doubt, receive 
with his accustomed good nature aud 
amenity ; for ludeed he appears to 
be aun “amicus omnium horarum,” 
such a one as would, at all times, 
deliver controversy from personal 
asperity, and draw, even from the 
«odium theologicum,” its poison and 
its sting. 

It is curious bow extremes meet, 
even in matters of religion, He that 
sets out from the east, will at length 
meet, and may shake hands with 
bim, that began to travel from the 

sb 
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west. The Catholic church, and the 
Presbyterian church, however they 
differ in external observances, agree 
in thinking that Christ is the head 
of the church; but their distinction 
lies in this: that the Catholic be- 
lieves he has left behind him on 
earth a living viceyerent, a spiritual 
head for the whole congregation of 
the faithful, and a chief shepherd 
for the whole flock ; (an allusion, 
which, by the bye, has been always 
cherished by the clerical part of the 
community, as exalting them in 
kind as well as degree, above the 
people,) while, on the contrary. how- 
ever numerous Protestant establish- 
ments may be, the spirit and prin- 
ciple of Protestantism lead to the 
belief, that the supreme and ultimate 
spiritual authority in doctrine and 
in discipline, rests and ought to rest 
in the words and works of the author 
of Christianity ; both Catholic and 
Protestant alike protesting against 
that alliance of church and _ state, 
which both agree in thinking incon- 
sistent with the independence and 
integrity of their respective chur- 
ches. 

X. speaks only, and wishes to 
speak only, of the true principles of 
Protestantism, which are not, as he 
thinks, to be found ins the practice 
of Protestant establishments, but in 
the doctrine of Protestant Dissenters, 
that is, of those who protest against 
the errors (as they deem them,) of 
the Protestant as well as of the Ca- 
tholic church. The first reformers, 
itis now well known, were far from 
being fully enlightened with regard 
to the true principles of the reforma- 
tion, and perhaps still less with the 
practice which such principles would 
inculcate. They were so intolerant 
in words, as, with the Scotch assem- 


bly, to call toleration “ sinful and un- 
godly ;” they were so intolerant in 
deeds as to burn Servetus, and many 
more, who, following the very ex- 
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ample of free inquiry which had 
been held out to them, could 

now consent to bind themselves 
to that strict uniformity of wo, 
ship and discipline in which these 
first reformers were attempting again 
to encompass and encage the human 
spirit, after having letting jt, fora 
short time, beat with aspiring wings 
the vault of heaven. ’ 


But since those days, when the’ 


true yrounds of Christian liberty were 
imperfectly understood, when the 
reformers were more zealous against 
the abuses of the hostile religion, 
than regardful of real freedom of 
conscience in their own, the march 
ofthe human mind has been rapidly 
progressive ; in particular the prine 
ciples of Protestant Dissenters have 
disowned and deprecated that alli. 
ance of the kingdom of Christ («lef 
only in those written records pure,”) 
with the kingdom of this world, which 
is expressly disclaimed by Christ 
himself, and which has constantly 
supported the grossest corruptions of 
Christianity. XX. speaks as a la 
Protestant Dissenter, for he would 
have it always remembered, (and 
when necessary acted upon,) that 
there is an evident distinction and 
discrimination to be made between 
the chureh and its ministers ; between 
the overseers of that church, whether 
under the denomination of Bishops 
or Presbyters, and the congregation 
of the faithful. Both Catholics and 
Protestant Dissenters agree that the 
church means the universal assem 
bly of believers, but differ in their 
notions of church government, equal 
ly desirous to maintain its integnly 
and independence. 

All history indeed proves that 
when the church became incorpe 
rated with the establishments of the 
civil government, this coalition has 
tended little to the tranquillity of mas 
kind, and still less tocivilliberty. The 
clergy were approved under a form 
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jifering widely from thatof the dis 

ciples of Christ: they were not long 

contented to actin a subordinate si- 

wation, and to employ their whole 

time in preaching the doctrines of 

their religion, in practising its du- 

ties, and ia going about continually 

in the discharge of their pastoral and 

parochial offices. 

«Then shall they seek t’avail themselves 
of names, : 

Places, and titles, and with these to join 

Secular power ; though feigning still to 
act 

By spiritual, to themselves appropriating 

The spirit of God, promis’d alike and 
given 

To all believers; and from that pretence, 

Spiritual laws by carnal power to force 

On every conscience. 

Whence heavy persecution shall arise 

On all who in the worship persevere 

Of spirit and truth.” MILTON. 


Now, in my apprehension, the whole 
dispute about the Regium Donum 
hinges upon this point ; whether the 
connexion thus introduced between 
the state and the Protestant Dissent- 
ingchurch, through the medium of 
its ministers, does not tend in its 
consequences to shake the indepen- 
dence of that church, and to weaken 
the true principles of Protestant dis- 
sent, of Protestant DissENT as une 
derstood to be founded on the liberty 
with which Christ fas made us free, 
wot by any means as forming a Pres- 
byterian establishment. The cler- 
gy indeed, are, in general, disposed 
lo a Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment, ‘The laity, on the other hand, 
are, a8 generally, independent Pro- 
testant Dissenters, who consider the 
right of private judgment, and the 
resistance to spiritual authority, as 
the great pillars of the Christian 
faith, ead who, With reason, dread 
the assimilation and amalgamatiun 
of their clergy with the spirit of an 
ecclesiastical establishment, and their 
gradual subservience to temporal aus 
“rity by a money connexion with 
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the state. Individuals may resist, 
but [ speak of human nature in the 
mass, of the general effect, not 
of the singular exceptions. 

It is not then to the mode of this 
connexion, but to the matier ; it ig 
not to the degree, but to the hind of 
alliance, altogether, to which I ob- 
ject, as totally inconsistent with the 
genuine doctrines of Protestaat Dis- 
sent. 

It is not by balancing, with the 
gold scales of my friend H., between 
the comparative merits of particular 
plans, the bounty plan of 1800, or 
the altered plan of 1803, that I can 
be brought to approve what I think 
contrary to the principles of Chris- 
tian liberty, and what I object to, 
under all its modifications, and the 
more strongly on account of these 
very modifications, or as H. would 
call them, meliorations. A more pa- 
latable poison is thus poured into 
our Disseating Church, Wherever 
a public principle is to be beaten 
down, great care is always taken to 
render the measure as palatable as 
possible ; and often it may be ob- 
served that in those insidious nego- 
tiations, what is first advanced, 1s, 
purposely, made harsh and unaccep- 
table, that by repeated distillations, 
and re-distillations, a comparison 
may be mae, how much better it 
now tastes than it did before, how 
softened, how sweetened, how in- 
nocently exhilirating, “bow it flames 
and dances in its crystal bounds ;” 
yet notwithstanding, 1 should say, 
‘be wise and do not iaste,” but 
“shed the luscious liquor on the 
ground,” for poison it was, and pols 
son jt stili COntaiis. 

All the deiail of these negotia- 
tions made by H, as carried on by 
agents, or ministers, or committees, 
these distillatious and re-distillations; 
these terms not to be accepted, aud 
these other term, made acceptable ; 
all the history of this bounty, whe- 
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ther in its original avowal of secret 
service money, whether bestowed 
occasionally, or during pleasure, or 
distributed in unequal proportions, 
or disguised as it 1s at present, under 
the form ofa permanent pension, un- 
der all its shapes, it is in substance 
the same, and by its influence, the 
spirit of this world must advance, 
while the spirit of religious liberty, 
which dad been so progressive, will 
now retrograde into the silence, the 
stately silence, and busy inertness of 
a supplementary establishment. 

I then return to say, that the Ca- 
tholic church and the Protestant Dis- 
senting church are inprincipleequally 
hostile to the alliance of church and 
state, but in practice the Catholics 
of Ireland have acted according to 
their internal conviction, and crowne 
ed the word with the deed. They 
declare, most distinctly, ‘* that they 
never can nor will consent to any in- 
terference onthepart of the crown, or 
the servants of the crown, in the ap- 
pointment of their bishops, and that 
no settiement can be final and satis- 
factory which has for its basis, or at 
all involves any innovation or altera- 
tion to be made by authority of Pare 
liament in the doctrine or discipline 
of the Catholic church of Ireland.” 
Anxious fer British liberty, religious 
and civil, they feel themselves bound 
not ouly by a pure devotion to the 
principles of the constitution, (not 
to be purchased by ecclesiastical hv- 
miliations,) but by gratitude to their 
fellow couutrymen of all persuasions, 
to reject any terms inconsistent with 
the perfect and free enjoyment of Pro- 
testant liberty. 

Now, in truth, when X. contem- 
plates this devotion on the part of 
the Catholics, to the integrity and 
independence of their church, from 
political influence, and compares 
with this godly jealousy, and ration- 
al distrust, the whole history of the 
fate negotiations fot a large increase 


X. in Answer to H. 
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« 

of bounty from the crown to the 
Presbyterian clergy, atthe very pe. 
riod when legislative independence 
was lost, and conducted by the very 
agents who robbed our country of 
that independence, he cannot Ip 
reviewing the grant of 1805, (dis. 
guise it as you will,) as most evident. 
ly designed against the moral and 
political integrity of the Protestant 
Dissenting interest ; in this:light, @ 
vidently interfering with the reli. 
gious doctrine, with the laws, and 
the discipline of their church, influ 
encing, indirectly, the choice of m- 
nisters, and directly the candidates 
of the ministry, and largely en 
croaching on the rights of the peo 
ple. Itis, in its essence, an onus of 
obligation, Jaid upon the clerical 
part of the community, that represses 
the spirit of free inquiry in general, 
and will, with a creeping torpor, be 
apt to spread from matters of politi- 
cal concern to matters of religion 
The whole mind will be robbed of its 
natural electricity, and in this neg 
tive state, it will require strong cok 
lision with other substances, to re 
gain its primitive energies. I speak 
of the mass, not of the individuals 
bright exceptions to the general et- 
ect on sentiment and conduct, My 
friend H., for example, is unqie» 
tionably an electric per se. Heap- 
pears well qualified to become his 
toriographer to the Synod, in all the 
business of the Royal bounty, ands 
hope will give the world a /uminous 
and impartial account of all the steps 
in this dark and mysterious nego 
ation. 


Felix, qui causas alta caligine mersat, 
Pandet, et evolvet tenuissima vincula rerum. 


Blest, who the hidden causes dare display, 
And on reluctant chaos pour the bp al 
Through the long chain, transmit 


force, ik 
While each small find is brightened ia ™ 
course. 

Feb. 26th. \ 
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Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 





F the following remarks, which 
I may be more properly styled 
sketches from a tourist’s note-book, 
than a connected tour, are worthy a 
place ia your Magazine, your inser- 
rion will much gratily your attentive 
reader 


E.G.A, 


TRAVELLERS have, on visiting 
Belfast, been much prepossessed 
with the exterior appearance. ‘The 
regulation of the police in respect 
to keeping the streets clean, the 
spirit of improvement which is Con- 
spicuous in the erection of new 
buildings, and the many excellent 
wstitutions for the relief of the 
poorer classes of the community, 
appear to advantage, when contrast- 
ed with most of the towns in the 
porth of Ireland ; but it requires a 
more intimate knowledge of Bel- 
fast than travellers have the means of 
acquiring, to discover that there is 
more tinse] ornament than unalloyed 
gold inthis town, which has been 
unaptly styled the Athens of Ire- 
land, 

1 had supposed that Belfast pos- 
sessed a considerable portion of |i- 
terary talent; but a more accurate 
observation has convinced me that 
[had formed an erroneous opinion, 
Of the public literary institutions | 
tall take a cursory view, There are 
wo public libraries, supported by 
subscriptions; one, in a room be- 
longing to the White Linen Hall, 
has been long established; the 
other is of more recentdate. There 
we also several circulating Ibra- 
lies, for the benefit of those ladies 
tad gentlemen who “ too weak to 
bear the insupportable fatigue’ of 
more rational studies, devote their 
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leisure hours to the perusal of no- 
vels and romances.* 

A literary society meet once a 
month, and each member in rotation 
is required to read a, paper on the 
subject of polite literature, science, 
or antiquities. The public have 
been led to expecta statistical ac- 
count of the County Antrim, pub- 
lished under the auspices of this 
society, but if any progress has 
been made in this work, I have 
reason to believe that many years 
will elapse before it is completed. 
A number of young men, in 1811, 
formed a society which had for its 
object the discussion of historical, 
moral, and literary snbjects. The 
members of this society flattered 
themselves that much good should 
result from the habits of study ac. 
quired by the necessary attention 
to a course of reading, to qualify 
them for debating on the subjects of 
discussion. Perhaps these Visionary 
hopes may be realized, but there is 
considerable danger that while their 
minds are engrossed by the contem- 
plation of the worth and excellence 
of the friends of freedom in for- 
mer days, 


“ These fond adorers of departed fame,” 


will remain insensible to the pre- 
sent, and regardless of the future 
dangers which may arise in our po- 
litical horizon, I have heard of 
many sage recommendations not to 
let politics interfere with literary 
pursuits ; yetas I consider politics 
merely another name for the hise 





SaaS " = ne — ee oA 


* The owner of a circulating library 
in London, gave the following description 
of one class of his readers: “ They get 
five changes of books in a day. They 
never read a book to an end, They 

awn over the title, skip the preface, 
jump to the middle, dash again to the end, 
and away for another volume,” 
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tory of the present time, I think it 
inexcusable in any individual, and 
articularly in a member of the 
listoric Society, to be an uninterest. 
ed spectator of passing events. 

Proceeding from Belfast to Hills- 
borough, I was highly gratified by 
the view of a very beautiful tract of 
country. The cultivated and im- 
proved lands, the diversity of bill 
and dale, and the extensive range 
of mountains, gave variety to the 
landscape. Lisburn appears to great 
advantage from several parts of the 
road; the town, situated ona hill, 
surrounded on this side by trees, 
and the river Lagan winding along 
the valley, make a picturesque 
scene. 

Hillsborough, a small town, most- 
ly built ona high bill, has, on en- 
trance, a gloomy appearance, in con. 
sequence of the houses being most- 
ly built with a dark coloured kind of 
stone. ‘The church is a fine build- 
ing, in the form of a cross; the win- 
dows are of stained glass, but, with 
the exception of the east wiadow, 
they do not contribute to the orna- 
ment of the church, as they are ex- 
ecuted in very bad taste, It. is wore 
thy of note, that the step to the 
communion-table, a stone twenty- 
one feet long and two feet broad, 
was dug out of a tuarry in the 
neighbourhood of Hillsborough. 

The Marquis of Dowashire re- 
sides generally in Hillsborough ; his 
demesne is not remarkable for ele- 
gance. He lately displayed an 
amiable trait of character in assist- 
ing at the ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the foundation of a 
Catholic chapel near Moira, This 
act, considered abstractedly, is 


scarcely deserving of notice; but 
when I reflect how many persons in 
his rank of life willingly seize every 
pretext to depress the Catholics, 
while they favour the Orange fac» 
tion, the character of the Marquis 
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is raised higher fo my estimation, 
and I willingly give bim Credit for 
the spirit of conciliation which be 
has displayed. 

Near Moira, a large quantity of 
limestone is found. Mr. Dubogp. 
dieu, in his Statistical survey of the 
County Down, supposes this lime. 
stone to be a continuation of tha 
body, which, with little interrup. 
tion, is to be met with along the 
coast from Magilligan, in the Cotp. 
ty Derry, following the headlands 
of the County Antrim, to that range 
of mountains which run north of 
Lisburn, and thence, turning towarh 
the west, overhangs the river Lagaa, 
near Moira. 

The appearance of Moira is not 
prepossessing ; it is the ruins ofa 
town. ‘The late Earl of Moira lef 
this improved part of his estate, 
aud went to reside near Ballinw 
hinch ; the town has since ceased to 
flourish. The house which was oc 
cupied by the Earl is now levelled 
to the ground ; the situation choses 
for building it did not display much 
taste, as the only view from the front 
of the house was a formal row of 
trees on each side of a very narrow 
lawn, and terminating with a vista 
of the Church, which had alo 
formal rows of trees planted ina 
similar style. A  school-house ia 
Moira has in front of the building 
an inscription, announcing that the 
inhabitants are indebted to the Raw 
don family for the erection, The 
inscription conveys some reflections 
to the mind of the traveller, on the 
ridiculous and contemptible vanuy 
which leads persons to be so anxious 
for fame as to induce them to hare 
their benevolent actions engraved 
stone, and displayed in conspicuous 
situations. 

The appearance of the county 
improves on approaching Maghere 
lin, a small town exhibiting aay 
symptoms of decay. Here are ibe 
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remains of a garden belonging to 
the former See-house of the Bishop 
of Dromore ; but the ruins only 
wrve “to mark where a garden had 


been.” 
Ihave seldom seen a town which 
sed less interesting variety 
than Lorgan; the long, irregular 
aveet, with the few houses built awk- 
wardly in the middle, and the dull, 
gloomy appearance of the town, 
make it have few attractions for a 
danger. A house intended for a 
«hool has lately been erected in 
Lurgan; it isa shewy edifice. A 
shool for girls bas been opened in 
the house, and sanguine expectations 
have been formed of the benefits 
to be derived from it. A little il- 
liberality, visible in the manage- 
ment of the school at the com- 
mencement, requires to be noticed. 
Some of the ladies who took an ac- 
tive part in arranging the plan, ob- 
jected to teach the girls to write, 
iest they should in future life make 
an improper use of the instruction 
they had aequired, This niggard- 
lyway of partly giving instruction, 
and partly withholding it, ought to 
reveive decided reprebension. It 
astonishing that there are so many 
alvocates tor ignorance, and that 
people are unwillifg to part with 
ther prejudices. Let all per- 
masinthe higher and middle ranks 
osociety who have it in their power, 
contribute their share towards in- 
sracting the poorer classes, and they 
wil find that ignorance is far more 
dangerous than knowledge. They 
will be convinced that the power 
conferred by education will render 
ihe poor more capable of performing 
their duties, in. whatever situation 
my may be placed in future 
“i 


in Lurgan, many plans have 


adopted for the relief of the 
or, but poverty has not diminish- 
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ed in proportion to the exertions 
ased to alleviate it. A considerable 
devree of caution is requisite, in all 
plans for the relief of the poor, not 
to let them depend more on gratuis 
tous assistance than ‘upon their dwn 
industrious exertions, as indiscrimi« 
nate charity, not guided by judge 
ment, too frequently proves the 
noutisher of idleness and vice. 

A manofactory of damask, diaper. 
damask, diaper, and sheetings, has 
been established neat Lurgan by Mr. 
Greer. The machinery used in make 
ing damask is too complex for me to 
describe ; but some of the patterns 
manufactured by this gentleman are 
very beautiful. 

deren | my journey along an 
extremely bad road, 7} miles from 
Lurgan, | crossed a ferry over the 
river Bann, near where it fails into 
Lough Neagh. The Bann rises in 
the Mourne mountains, atid is one 
of the finest rivers in the North of 
Ireland. A small kind of pearl has 
been frequently found in itt The 
view, after passing the ferry, of the 
great expanse of Lough Neagh, 
bounded by the County Derry moun. 
tains, is very fine. Lough Neagh 
presents extremely dissimilar scen. 
ery when viewed from different 
places; in some parts low marshy 
ground is exhibited : in othets ver 
sparkling sand, intermixed wit 
beautiful and valuable pebbles, 
Many pieces of petrified wood, par- 
ticularly holly, have been found on 
the banks of Lough Neagh; hence 
the water has been supposed to pos- 
s-ssa petrifying quality. Between 
the Baou-foot ferry and the little 
village of Maghery, 1 observed se. 
veral trees of holly and white thorn, 
of considerable size. The latter 
probably owe their preservation to 
the superstitious veneration for 
old thorn trees, which is very general 
among the uninstructed classes, and 
which proceeds from the idea that 
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they are the haunts of fairies, who, 
if provoked by their destruction, 
will either maim the person who 
cuts the trees, or in some way in- 
jure his property. 
: As fee Verner’s-bridge, 
I might probably have been much 
pleased with the prospect of the im- 
roved and cultivated demesne of 
Church-hill, when contrasted with 
the bleak appearance of a great tract 
of bog called the Moyntaughs, 
through which I had recently pass- 
ed, if I had not recollected that in 
this part of the County Armagh the 
hydra of Orangism had first appear- 
ed, and bad driven the enlightened 
spirit of toleration and conciliation 
far from the preciocts of Verner’s- 
bridge. I remembered with horror 
the merciless acts of ‘ the inhuman 
banditti” who persecuted the unof- 
fending Catholics, and forced them 
to take shelter in a more hospitable 
yart of Ireland, The Orange lodge 
a. 1, has been long securely shel- 
tered among the bogs in this neigh - 
bourhood ; and although at present 
the County Armagh is permitted to 
remain unmolested, the baneful ef- 
fects of the Orange association have 
been felt far and wide through the 
country. Orangism has risen like a 
pestilential exhalatian, and the foetid 
odour has spread with destructive 
rapidity through the various ranks, 
May the numerous petitions which 
have been lately forwarded to par- 
liament against these illegal associa- 
tions, serve to dispel the noxious va- 
ur, and render Ireland “at once 
eel and free.” 
Dungannon, memorable in the ane 
nals of patriotism for the meeting 
of Volunteers, looks picturesque at 
a distance. Se considerable an ad- 
dition has been made to it within a 
few years past, that the recently e- 
rected buildings may be denominat- 
ed a new town. A distillery has 
been lately built, but 1 do not coa- 
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sider it an improvement, either ing 
moral.or commercial point of yiew 
Whiskey is very ruinous to this 
country. A foolish notion prevails 
that men in the middle and iower 
ranks of society cannot meet ang 
converse without drinking. — Fey 
have so much command of they 
passions as to say to their evil pro 
pensities, so far shalt thou go and 
no farther, and not, posgessing 
sufficient resolution to dare to be 
singular in the right, too many per 
sons by degrees acquire a fondness 
for intoxicating liquors. Although 
they may at times resolve to abag. 
don their vicious habits, 


** Yet alas! whan habits rooted, 
Few hae pith the root to pu’, 
Their resolves are aye nonsuited, 
They promise aye, but aye get fu’.” 


In a commercial point of view the 
Dungannon distillery has been in 
jurious, as the owners of bleach 
greens in the vicin.ty have suffered 
considerably in consequence of the 
water having received some ingre: 
dients which render it less fit forthe 
operations of bleaching. 

On a hill near one of the pring 
pal streets, on the spot on which 
Dungannon castle, famous in ants 
quity, stood, Mr. Hanyngton ha 
built a house, in imitation of a a 
tle. He has also made a singular 
garden on the top of. an arch bait 
across the road leading from Dow 
gannon to Cookstown. In_ bis lawn 
are some of the largest beech trees 
I have ever seen. 

Leaving Dungannon, I pasted 
through Lord Northland’s demesne; 
from some parts of which I had vey 
fine views of the surrounding cou 
try, in other parts the views wer 
very uninteresting, “Hence to Mey 
the scenery enlivened by Of 
greens is frequently very 
esque. Theroads in this neigny 
hood are uncommonly good; they4 
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rtq great advantage when con- library. His good intentions were 


tasted with those near Lurgan. 
Moy is separated from Charlemont 
byabridge The latter has a most 


disagreeable military appearance. | 


jris an artillery garrison ; cannons 
sreplanied in all directions to give 
it a terrific appearance. I noted 
litle remarkable about Charlemont 
except some very large shells which 
are found in the neighbouring bogs. 
Blackwatertown is an uninterest- 
ing place, but from the road which 
runs parallel with the river Black- 
water, the traveller is presented 
with some fine views. Approach- 


ing Armagh, the town, situated in. 


the midst of highly cultivated lands, 
ad. ewbellished with: plaoting,. ap- 
pears to great advantage, -A pearer 
approach does not disappoint the ex- 
pectation which bad been raised by 
the distant prospect. The Primate’s 
demesne would add much to the or- 
nament of the town if it were kept in’ 
good order. ‘The walks throagh the’ 
plantations, surrounding a@ very ex-' 
tensive lawn which spreads on each 
side over the hills to a considerable’ 
distance, afford some very’ beaatiful 
views of the surrounding codtitry.' 


‘The landscape is’ diversitied by’ a? 


view of Armagh; and of several’ 
churches; the lajter are very appio- 
priate appendages to the scenery of 
2 Primate’s demesne. ‘The palace 
8@ good building; a chapel is built 
near it; the office-houses are situat:' 
ed in a plantation ata short distance, 
ind the garden and so.ire bouses, in 
4 very-ruinous condition, surround- 
ing the farm yard, are near the en- 
wance into’ the demesne. ‘ 

The Cathedral in Armagh is ‘a 
large building ; on entering it the 
tlention is ‘arrested by a view of 
‘Monument erected to the memor 

Lord Rokeby ; who, whea Pnr- 
mate of Ireland, contributed largely 
the improvement of Armagh 5 par-' 
tevlarly by founding an extensive 
SELPAST MAG, NO. LXYIM, 
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in some degree, frustrated, as the li- 
brary, too like other public property, 
has suffered from’ mismanagement. 
As the readers of tours frequently’ 
lose much of the information they 
might have gained from the experi. 
ence of others, by travellers not can- 
didly confessing the errors and mis- 
takes into which they had been led, 
I must acknowledge that I very near 
missed seeing a public walk in Ar. 
magh, called the Mall. I had heard, 
much of this walk, but I was so: cons: 
fident that I should find it without: 
assistance, that a feeling of vanity, 
misnamed pride, prevemed me from 
making any inquiry -respectinyy it, 
and consequently I did not find it 
uotil a few minaies previous to my’ 
leaving the town, that a friend kind-) 
ly showed it to me, The Mall does 
not possess’ the charm of variety ;: 
its dull uniformity might be much! 
improved by’ plantiag interspersed 
in the'space between the walks,» 
Proceeding on my journey T pass~ 
ed through Portadown, a! town) res! 
markable for little except being a 
large grain market,» Travellingron- 
wards | arrived at Moyallon, aplace 
which has beew celebrated as a‘¢o-) 
lony of “philanthropists, whom big- 
ot zeal hath aicknamed Quakers,’’ 
by a poet who was once ranked a~ 


mong the patriotic friends of Ireland, 


but who has latterly either changed 
his opinions, or prudently concealed: 
them: neither of wich motives are 
honourabie.’ This. gentleman, tak» 
ing the fullest exteat of the liberty: 
granted by the poct’s licence, wrote 
a description of Moyailon, without 
ever buving seen, that part of the 
country 5 but if: ramour with her 
hundred tongucs;” may be relied on, 
he-visited 1 after the poem was writ- 
ten, to ascertain whether his descrip= 
tion was correct, He has described 
the “ inoral code” of the Quakers: give 
en theavdue meritfor not engaging ia 


cc 
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war; for refraining from carrying 

‘‘persecation’s torch to fire their 

neighbour’s domes ;” for not being 

employed in litigation; and for being 

the advocates ot the abolition of the 

slave-trade ; without considering that 

some of the characters be portrays, 
although wearing the peculiar garb, 

have long since seceded from con- 

nection with that society. A more 

intimate kuowledge of his subject 
might have corivinced him that his 
description of Quakers was not strict- 
ly appropriate ; and a nearer inspec- 
tion might have discovered glaring 
defects; Modéra Quakers have fre- 
quently received credit for qualities 
which do not really belogg to them. 
In politics many of them are ex- 
tremely intolerant, although they 
have the affected cant of disclaim- 
ieg any interference in party, or in 
in politics, in consequence “ of the 
faveurs which government haye be- 
stowed” on them. Qthers more 
openly avow their predilections on 
the side of power, however it may 
happen to be administered; while 
oll a few of those who strictly con- 
form to the rules and discipline of 
theit society, possess more liberali- 
ty shan their brethren. 

A few years ago a diversity of 
sentiments prevailed among the 
Quakers, and in Consequence a large 
number of persons of the greatest li- 
berality, intelligence, and amiability, 
seceded from connection with them 
on conscientious motives. Some of 
these persons residing at Moyallon 
have been erroneously supposed by 
cursory ebseryers to belong to that 
society whose peculias mude of dress 
and manner of speaking they still 
retain. Of surviving characters I 
shall not speak, lest my motives may 
be misunderstood, but | may be per- 
mitted to contribute my feeble ef- 
forts towards evlogizing one uf these 
seceders, Thomas Phelps, who lived 


wa Moyallon at the tume the poetic 
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description was written. His bady 
has since been shrouded by the 
grave, but bis virtues live y 

ed and undecaying ip the recolieg, 
tien of his friends. After his 
ration from the Quaker society, by 
did nat join any other sect, but he 
possessed that spirit of genuine re 
ligion whicb, enconfined 10 any per 
culiar theological denomination, ». 
dorns avd diynifies human nator, 
Few persons made a hetiene use of 
his riches than Thomas Phelps 
He had learped the * luxury of doing 
goed,” and his purse was emer 

to promote plans of usefulness, 


* Him portion’d maids, apprentie’d orphans 
blest, 

The young who labour, and the old who 
rest.” 


To his philanthropy and bene 
volence were joined an. amiable 
affability of manneys, aud the. strigh 
est. probity and integrity. Ee 
eucograged various plans for the be 
nefit of the poor, in which be wy 
cordially. supported by many of 
his neighbours, of congenial sents 
ments. Many of these institution 
remain, aud some, have been de 
contigued. 1 hope they have ot 
heen discarded without due cop 
deration, and without convinel 
proofs of thew inptility, a8 
injury has accrued from. a walt 
of perseverance in plans: for the 
relief of the poor: besides. a wast 
of active beuvevolence is 4 crim 
in the richer clagses of the com 
munity. 

The grounds around Moyalloaae 
highly cultivated and improved, byt 
except in some places where 
scenery is embellished by @ pi 
pect. of the Bann, the views # 
seldom fine, in consequence of i 
flatness of the country. 4! 
through the small yillage of 
the traveller proceeds Ag 
fine country, enlivened by bie 
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weus, the Bann atiding much to nearly to Newtowtiards, Where the 
the bemity of the scenery, andat- show had agaiti stopped the road; 
nbridge, at improving but on the 17th, it was completely 


es at 
le opened, and Kept open by these ma- 
chines, 
: : On the 25th ad 26th, another 
Tithe Preprictors of the Belfast Maganines toa was opened from Donaghatlee 
———— 


to Newtownards, by the spirited 
A CONSIDERABLE quantity of exertions of upwards of 250 of Do- 

snow heaving faflet on the 10th maghadeé yeomen, together with the 
neighbouring farmers and peopte 
from Newtownards, without the as- 
sistunce of a drachine. 


and 11th days of Janoary, 1814; 
aod being much drifted on roads 
whose direction ran nearly north and 
with, leaving the east side open, The greater part of this road ruti- 
and on the west a close high fence, ‘ning east and west, did not requite 
the snow accumulated to the depth quite so much labour as that be. 
of 8 and 10 féet, on an aver twéeh Newtownards and Bangor ; 
and taking the timber of those 
This was the case on the great- ‘Who jomed the yeomen, &e. to be 
est part of the road from Bangor 450, there were atthe rate of 150 
to Newtownards. hien per day employed in clearing 
On the morning of the 12th, an six miles, for 4 days; about one quar- 
altempt was made with a few men terof a mile of that road having 
anda rollerdrawn by one horse, to. been cleared by ‘he machine; that 
clear and make passable a part of is, from the quay of Donaghadee 
themailcoachroad,atid notmerethan te the Bangor road, and from the 
aquatter of a mile of it could be joining of Bangor and Donaghadee 
elected before night came on, Ears road, to the square of Newtown- 
ly next morning, the rollér wad ards 
seat out with a number of men; on In 5 days, the machines, with 
the same road, who cleared about their draft attendants, and on an 
half'a mile more. A new roller, average, 10 shovellers each day, 
or amachine (No. 1) was hastily cleared 8 miles of road, and kept it 
pat together, and sent out on another Clear, though much snow fell and 
part of that road, drawn by oxen, drifted during that period. The 
and with 10 or 12 men, cleared up- machines were also used on oiber 
wards of three miles of the road roads. 
fom Bangor to Donaghadee, where The 25th was the last day neces- 
the snow had not drilted much. On sary to use the machine (No. 3) 
ihe 14th this machine made a on the mail coach poad, for the pur- 
citar passage from Bangor to New- pose of leveiliny ruts made by carts, 
townards. &t.§ a8 for Bévéral days a great 
Avither, (No, 2,) drawa by 4 part of the vonmtiry hall 10 passage 
buried Cattle, and 2 herées; witht a for provisious to Belfast, except by 
bat horse roller fulluwitiy it, passed iis road, aad the epeti read being | 
Wer? of 8 miles of road, and fa very narrow, suflired much! ite ‘ 
tally, oh tht 15th, male the “read jury. — oat) 
cleat fot cutriagus wri éate, ww Dons Had the machines beefi sed in 
mhadee; a posteclinide, With 4 fectivn at the first,  swo-days 


work would have ter Hh oe 
ed 3 miles, about feer-Gf : me 


tones, baving on the 16th passed 
trom Donaghadee through Bangor, 
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road from Bangor to Newtownards, 
arid not more than one fifth between 
Bangor and Donaghadee being very 
much obstructed with snow. So 
that comparing the effect of the 
machines on 8 miles, with that of 
150 men on 6 miles, supposing the 
roads to be in similar. states, the 
work of the machine may be fair- 
ly valued as equal to 100 men and 
upwards. 

It is somewhat singular that after 
these machines had been working 
some days, a plan of one very similar 
was sent, about the 29th, from the 
General Post Office. 

The maker here had never seen 
or heard of any thing of the kind, 
and his first effort was to make a rol- 
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ler for levellfug the snow, finding 
that the roller answered as well whey 
fixed as when going rouad, all he 
required was weight and shape, such 
as might be moved easily and with 
best effect ; therefore instead of put. 
ting shafts to it, it was fitted 
be drawn like a plough, 

Rough timber being at hand, jt 
was soon put together, and the ey. 
perience of each day pointed out a 
bew improvement, ~ 

There can be no doubt of its be 
ing capable of much more, and per. 
haps it may be turned to useful pur. 
poses in agriculture, which the pub 
lication of this statement may in 
some measure lead to. 


PLAN AND DESCRIPTION OF THE MACHINES. 





Ala 


A. Ao—Tail pole and its supports, 
strong, and fixed like the steer-tree 
of a plough. 

gs. p.—Back rail, round wood, 10 
or 12 inches in diameter. Each 
side, 2 pieces of 4 inches diameter, 
with slabs to raise them to 12 
inches from the level. Centre pole, 
4 inches in diameter. Braces, 2 
inches in diameter. 























c.— Sides. 

p.—Advancing point. Men aes 
this may assist in the direetion by 
a chain to draw it to either side; 
or to press the poiat down, Nx? 
and 3 are larger, but same witit, 
and require double the force ® 
draw them; and were more 
cious than No, 1. 
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No. 3 shews an addition, for le- 
elling ruts. he 
Wo 9—-The addition placed un- 
der No. 2. 

p—Where seats were placed 
for men with shovels to clear oll 
snow. The additional cross bar was 
feather edged, and had wings for 
thowing off the snow, 





Ts the Proprieters of the Belfast Magazine.® 


——a 


N the Belfast News Letter of the 
ee December last, a paragraph 
appeared, stating, for the second 
(ime, instances of probity- of one 
of the Belfast pawn brokers in de- 
tecting theft. Without wishing to 
derogate in the smallest degree 
from the merit of such conduct, 
it must be admitied, that in pro- 
portion as this honest condact is 
praiseworthy, that which is direct- 
ly opposed to it is culpable, How 
much, then, it is to be regretted, 
that no instance of this quick-sight- 
ed vigilance appeared during a 
space of about nine months, pre- 
ceding the 22d of June last ; dur- 
ing which time a certain shop in 
Belfast had been deliberately and 
from time to time robbed of plate, 
jewellery and watches, to a cons 
siderable amount; and it cannot 
be denied that a great part of this 
plunder was found distributed | a- 
Mongst six pawn-brokers’ offices. 
It is equally certain that had the 
same vigilance been exerted in this 
case, as in the one alluded to, the 
owners would have saved their pro- 
perty, and an unfortupate. youth, 
the too willing instrument of vil- 
lainy, might have been saved from 
destruction. 


e-—... 











— ae 


* These remarks were intended for’the 
Belfast News-Letter, as the paragraphs to 
which they allude appeared in that paper 

the insertion was refused, on wiiat 
founds the Editor best knows. 


It is but justice, however, to ace 
knowledge, that three out of the 
six of those pawn-brokers, con- 
vinced of the truth of the above 
facts, have delivered up to’ the 
owners such of the above goods ag 
they had taken’ in pawn; by which 
they have given the best ‘proof of 
their having received them inno- 
cently. But what opinion can be 
formed of those others, who, having 
received in pawn part of the same 
goods, and from the very same in- 
dividuals ; which goods were idén- 
tified on oath, and admitted by 
the pawn-brokers themselves to be 
the property of the claimants; note 
withstanding which they still con- 
tinue to withhold them from’ the 
lawful owners, in contempt of the 
magistrate’s search-warrant; with 
the exception of some articles which 
they have been compelled to give 
up, on duplicates which were acei- 
dentally found in the deserted lodg- 
ings of the principal receivers, who 
have absconded, How is this con- 
duct in the same individual to be 
reconciled to that above aljuded to ?, 
But not content,even with. this, 
have they not entered into a coms 
bination to sue the injured~ party. 
for damages! Damages for what? 
Have the pawn-brokers received any 
injury by retaining the. goods of 
others? Yes; their immaculate 
characters have been wounded in 
the tenderest poim, by broad in- 
sinuations having appeared jn the 
pablic papers, that so many ‘as 
thirty haif dozens of silver tea- 
spoons, twelve tablespoons, twelve 
Sugar-tongs, twelve gold seals, and 
several dozens of gold finger rings, 
all perfectly mew, could not have 
been pawned by two or three in- 
dividuals of the very lowest class of 
society without exciling strong sus- 
picion of their having been stolen. 
The pawn brokers have’ sustained’ 
damages also, becauze ihe suilering 








party failed in one instance to prove 
ei an itdictment* to the satisfac- 





* This mdictment was prounded on the 
fact of the private shop-marks on the 
i (expressing the weight and price) 

ving been defaced between the time 
when first seen the witness at the 
pawn-broker’s, the time when the 
same was taken up by the magistrate. 
The inferetice that those articles were patt 
of the stolen property, conformable to 
the boy’s confession, was founded on this 
strong circumstance; that from the ear- 
fiest date of any of the articles having 
been pawned, till the 22d day of June, 
when the theft was discovered, no article 
ef plate had been sold at the shop in ques- 
tion, but what had been engraved with 
the buyer’s crest, or the initials of his 
name. It is true, one set of tea spoons 
was produced at the trial, having the 
game sliop-marks as the stolen articles, 
without being engraved. The witness 
could not say, on being asked, whether 
they had been stolen or not, because he did 
not then recollect ; nor was he then aware, 
that two or three half dozens of tea spoons 
had been purchased at said shop but 
a few days before the trial, (and long af- 
ter the stolen articles had been tak- 
en up) by two individuals, who are 
well known, and who very obligingly 
declined giving the trouble of having them en- 
raved with the owner's name, On purpose to 
fe produced at the trial ; this trick (which 
can be traced to its author) succeeded 
but too well, and fully explains the rea- 
son why the witness was uncertain 
as to the spoons shown him; where- 
as had the stolen property (which was in 


court, and in possession of the magistrate). 


been produced, a more positive evidence 
could then have been given, and a very 
different Verdict have ensued. It is also 
very evident that in order to prove the de- 
facement, it was to have shown 
the defaced articles to the jury ; the omis- 
sion of this step, and consequent loss of 
the magistrate’s testimony, (which was 
most important) must have been owing to 
mismanagement some where, or perhaps 
because the articles alleged to be defaced 
were not viewed by the jury, although 
the propriety of this was suggest- 
ed by the witness. Be that as it may, 
there are three half dozens of those very 
spooas yet forthcoming, in the same state 
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tion of a fury, that the goods in 

uestion were received in paws 
nowing them to have been stolen. 
for this was the only point at issae 
on the trial at Carrickfergus, 
These no doubt are very serious jp. 
juries, and are éititled to very 
heavy damages!!! 

However, it is hoped the inbabj, 
tants of Belfast and elsewhere, may 
profit by the above examples, and 
beware of what servants or appren. 
tices they admit as inmates into thelr 
houses: they will be convinced thy 
it is much easier by bolts and bar 
to guard against depredators from 
without, than false and treacherois 
confidants from within ; for by meam 
of the latter, their property may 
readily find its way to the pawm 
brokers, who, it appears by the a 
hove facts, are perfectly safe in re 
Ceiving it, since although taken in 
pawn under the strongest circum 
stances of suspicion, it may beab 
most impossible to prove the fraude- 
lent intention; (the guo anime mas 
be gathered from circumstances » 
lone,) and needy pettifoggers (a 
well as others of the cioth who 
ought to be more respectable,) ate 
never wanting, who, by a perver 
sion of law and justice, are note 
shamed to defend such infamous 
conduct. 

As to Donaldson, the victim of 
his own and others depravity, he ah 
fordsasalutary lesson toall youngmen 
under temptation, not to betray the 
trust reposed in them ; for alshougi 
by the indulgence of those be hes 
injured, he is yet at large, the pum 
ishment due to his crimes still bangs 
over him. 
tial See alae 
in which they were taken up from the 
traverser after the trial, on duplicties 
which were found in the lodgings of tt 
igen one hoe) Tie san i 

in one house 
selves will afford the best proof wietbet 
or not they have been defaced, 
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An inexperienced youth, of good 

weiples, mig tit unawares, or 1m 
the mameat of intoxication, be ine 
duced to commit a crime, and be 
aierwards sorry for it; but to be 
capable of deliberately robbing: his 
benefactors, who had placed the 
greatest confidence in him, and to 
continue this practice daily, for ma- 
ay months together, and to elude 
derection by the most refined cun- 
ning, argues in its author a degree 
of moral depravity but seldom met 
wih ina yoath of 15. Nar bas he 
yet discovered any symptoms of con- 
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trition for the evil he has done, or 
disposition to make what little 
compensation is in his power to 
those he has injured, by discover- 
ing all he knows; bu: on the con~- 
trary, persists in the denial of facts’ 
of which it iv impossible he could. 
be ignorant; and has enly divulged 
those whieh from strong ciweumstane 
ces, could not well be . cancealed, 
Until, therefore, he shows some 
proofs of repentance, he is deser- 
vediy excluded from honest, secie- 


lye 


—_—_—_—_—_—«x—X_—aSasaXSaXasa—sxsXxszss———- 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


§ Mr. Beaver seems to have 

heen the very sou] (we might 
almost say the soul and body) of the 
expedition to Bulama, we shall, 
from his African Memoranda, give 
a full length view of this indefati- 
gbie colonist; and who can peryse 
(bis representation without perceiv- 
ing how mach it is .possible for 
a man to do for himself’ and 
others ! 

“Although I am not an advo. 
cale for Reussean’s mode of edu- 
cating his Emilius, yet 1 canaot 
help thinking that the more prac- 
tical knowledge one can acquire, 
the better; it makes a man ac- 
quaimed with his own resources, 
awd a less dependent being. I 
therefure, so far as relates to myself 
only, consider my time on the 
wand of Bulama, {independent of 


the motives which led me to, or 


spt me there,) instead of being 
thrown away, as the best spent 
period of my life; for 1 was.so 
Completely thrown upon myself, 
® to be obliged. to rely more up- 
*oy own individual resources and 
“Sertions, than & 


tably, ever should have done. 


otherwise, PrO- 





« For one year of that time L had 
not an individual to converse with ; 
I lived almost as much the life 
of an hermit, as if shere had aot 
been another human being upon 
the island. It is tue that. I set 
every body to work, and disected: 
them what to do, but there our ine 
tereourse ceased; thea work done, 
the grumetas retired to theit house 
es, the settlers to their rooms, ¢%- 
cept at the latter part. of my stay 
upon the island, when, in order to 
keep up for Mr.. Hood, the only 
surviving subscriber, some degree 
of respect, which he appaared to, 
me to be fast losing, I always had, 
him to dinner with: me, whieh oc- 
cupied the heur between one aad 
two, . : 

“« Besides, duting the seventeen 
months that remained on the island, 
I had occasion, and indeed. was. 
obliged, to practise more ocoupay 
tions and professions, (though: | nes 
ver before had a tool of ‘any kiud im 
my hand,) thaw would otherwise 
have ever been the-case, in the whole 
course of my life. Towit; =» 


Ist. Carpenter.—In all ite brand 














ches, from that of making a broom- 
stick, to that of building a house. 
«9d. Joiner.—In such works. as 
making chairs, tables, stools, shelves, 
and cupboards, &c. 

«3d. Sawyer.—Which I found the 
most difficult of the whole. 

“4th. Brickmaker. 

“5th. Tanner.—When I left the 
island I had just finished tanning a 
number of goat skins, fur the bot- 
toms of a set of chairs. 

‘6th. Thatcher. 

«7th. Chandler.—I made candles, 
both dips and moulds. 

«th. Rope-maker.—I was oblig- 
ed to make a great deal of rope be- 
fore I could leave the island with the 
cutier. 

“Oth. Sail-maker, 

«10th, Caulker. 

“1th. Plasterer. 

«72th. Carcase buteher.—It more 
thar once fell to my lot to skin and 
eut up a bullock which had been 
killed for the colonists. 

« Among those which are dignified 
hy the name of professions, may be 
reckoned, 

“Ist. KEngineer.—If the fixing up- 
on the ground, and tracing the lines 
of a square fort, with a bastion at 
each angle, will confer it. 

«2d, Architect—Insomuch as the 
drawing ‘the plan, elevation, and 
section of the block-house, ere it 
was commenced, can entitle me to 
it. 

«“ 3d. Surveyor. 

4th. Apothecary.-—W ith this dif- 
ference, in practice, that I never 
made a bill. Indeed that practice 
was confined to one disease only, 
fever. ‘To each man that came to 
me with it, 1 gave four grains of 
tartar emetic, or fifteen of ipecacu- 
anha, which having operated, be 
had as much bark in Port wine, as 
he could swallow, while the fit was 
not on him; to women and children 
the dose was less, in proportion to 
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their strengeh and constitution, This 
must be understood ax being 
after the surgeon had left fat onl 
and this was the utmost extent ¢ 
my sins in this profession, 

“TIT might greatly increase both 
lists were it necessary. Some of 
the employments were not, certain. 
ly, very dignified ; however, to mate 
amends, I was honoured with yer 
fine, nay magnificent titles. The 
Portuguese always caHed ‘me gover. 
nor; the Bijugas capitano; but all 
the other nations king, (rey) If, 
therefore, Ll felt humbled by the low 
employment of stripping a bullock 
of its hide, I might che next hour 
not only recover my importance, 
but fee) more exalted than [ had be. 
fore felt humbled, by being accost 
ed with the title of rey. And again, 
if the title of king should tara my 
head with vanity and pride, I might 
the next.day be brought toa more 
just estimation of my consequenre 
by being obliged to cook for the 
colonists,” 

Long as is the catalogue of trades 
and professions which Mr. Beaver 
followed during his residence on the 
island of Bulama, it is not'complete, 


tle should have added that of eler. 


gyman ; for whenever his’ health 
permitted, he read prayers to the 00- 
lonists on Sundays 

Afier giving an account of the 
different vegetable. productions and 
animals found on the island of Be 
lama, so great was his ansiety 0 
convey information, that he apolo 
gizes-for not having devoted more 
of his time and attention to natoral 
history. The following memoram 
dum points out his extreme and ut 
wearied attention to the interests 
of the colenists, . 

“[ fear that it will be som 
times thought that J have bees idle 
and inattentive, or: at least that 
have not made the most of theo 
portanity afforded me during 9 
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redidence on the island, of acquiring 
ail the information within my feach, 
| do not pretend that I have so done, 
for which various apologies might 
be made; such, for instance, as the 
constant expectation of relief, sup- 
port, and succour, which would 
then have left one at liberty to pro- 
core sach information without ne- 
glecting the more urgent concerns, 
and almost immediate safety, of the 
colonists ; but, when it is considered 
that from dawn of day when I 
rose, till sunset when we left off 
work, I had never, except when 
placing others to work, or giving 
directions, a tool out of my hands 
of some kind or other, save only 
atthe hours of meal; and that be- 
sides, | kept ten different books, 
with copies of each, for the infor- 
mation of him or those who might 
succeed me, besides my own juur- 
nal, and had during that time seven 
separate attacks of the fever; I say 
ail these things considered, I trust 
that though there may have been on 
my part sume omission, I have not 
been altogether idle,” 

After having in his African Me- 
moranda displayed the transactions 
the colony during its short and 
melancholy occupation of the island 
of Bulama, Mr. Beaver employs 
himself in answering objections to 
the plan, and in Pecoufting the in- 
lomation which his experience en- 
abled him to obtain respecting that 
revion of Western Africa which 
ilunder his observation. Among 
the caoses of the failure of the ex- 
edition, he enumerates as the prin- 
Cipal, the carrying out men of the 
Most infamous character and vicious 
habits ; the arriving’on the coast of 
Atrica in the rainy season; and the 
“MN? to carry out the frame and 
materials for a huuse or houses, suf- 
fcient to secure the whole colony 
their arrival from the rains and 

thesun, ‘Tbe secondary cau- 
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ses he states to be the act of hostil- 
ity of the natives on the crew of 
the Calypso, the ravages of the fe- 
ver, and the general despondenéy. 
Yet, though a series of untoward 
circumstances forced him to aban- 
don the enterprizé, he flatters him- 
self that their labour was not use 
lessly employed, and that the time 
spent on the island was not alto. 
gether lost. [le thinks that he suc. 
ceeded in effecting a favourable 
alteration in the minds of the Afri- 
cans relative to the character of the 
Europeans, and in particular of the 
English, Ile regards also the ma- 
terial: points of inquiry as complete- 
ly established, viz. that tropical proe 
ductions can be propagated on the 
island of Bulama, and on the adjac- 
ent shores; that this ean be perform. 
ed by means of free natives; and 
that, by cultivation and commerce, 
Civilization can be introduced 
among them. From being able to 
accomplish what they did effect, 
aod considering the incompetency 
of their force to command respect, 
he infers, that had the expedition 
been plann.' with more wisdom, 
and executed with more energy, his 
conclusions would have been sub. 
stantiated by important facts. 

For the publication of his journal, 
Mr, Beaver made a very candid and 
ingenuous apology, , “It will be 
seen,” says be, ‘and by the can- 
did probably remembered, that a- 
mong allthe trades which I was 
obliged to practise on the island of 
Bulama, thas of bovk-making was 
not one. ‘bhe title, however, which 
1 have chosen, promises not much; 
that of Memeranda giving only au 
idea of a book made up. of shreus 
and patches. A, lite almost wholly 
spent in. the maval service, since 


the period of my eleventh year, 
cannot but be considered as exceed- 
ingly adverse. to the acquirement 
of either cofrectness in Gompusiuon, 


nd 














er elegance in style. For what- 
ever knowledge may be acquired by 
a salt-water education, it must be 
affirmed, that it is not very favour- 
able to any considerable progress 
in literature. 

“T have therefore told my story 
in the manner and in the language 
which I should have used if telling 
it to a few friends in a room ; with- 
out having used any art in its struc- 
ture, or labour in its polish. I have 
never gone out of my way to seek 
a word, or round a period, with a 
view to elegance ; and if I had, I 
know that I should have failed ; but 
I have remained contented to 
express myself in the _ plain, 
open, and candid manner of a 
seaman.” 

His mind was prepared for en- 
countering the charge of egotism, 
and perhaps that of vanity; but li- 
beral people, and those who wish 
such accounts.as advance the know- 
ledge ‘of human nature, by aflord- 
ing a real insight into the hearts and 
characters of men, will not be in- 
clined to blame his conduct in this 
respect. If he shew himself dis- 
tinguished from the common herd, 
he deserves full credit for truth of 
representation ; since a man of the 
ordinary stamp would never have 
imposed such a tssk on himself as 
Mr. Beaver assumed, nor have exe- 
cuted it under such discourage- 
ments. ; 

Though Mr. Beaver was adverse 
to the Slave trade, he protested a- 
gainst all harsh measures for hasten- 
ing its abolition ; and so judicious 
are bis sentiments respecting the 
principles which ought to operate 
on those who should endeavour to 
establish a colony on the coast of 
Western Africa, that we sball tran- 
scribe them. 

«* First, that no land be ever tak- 
ev from the natives by force; and 
that we do not ever make a settle- 
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ment without their consent, W, 
should even re-purchase the land gl, 
ready bought, rather than our right 
to it be disputed. 

“The second is, that no 
can be employed asa slave in ap 
of our settlements, nor on board ap 
ship or vessel belonging to the ¢. 
lonists. At the same time that the 
employment of slaves is‘ prohibited 
to the European colonists, thee 
must also be forbidden to interfere, 
in the smallest degree whatever, 
with the employment of them 
the native kings or chiefs, in they 
own towns or territories, N 
must be done against their indepen 
dence. ‘The abolition of that exe 
crable trade wust be left to the gra. 
dual, but sure operation of reason 
and example. Should we endes 
vour to prevent the native chiel 
from selling slaves; so sudden and 
so violent a check to one of their 
immemorial customs; the reason, 
the policy, or the justice of which 
it is impossible for them at first te 
comprehend, would ill dispose them 
towards us; and make them either 
treacherous friends or open enemies 
to ‘the success of our undertaking; 
at the same time that not one slave 
less would be annually sold, not 
withstanding our ill advised and ab 
surd attempts to prevent it; and by 
such means the ‘slave-trade never 
will be abolished. Whereas if these 
people are left to themselves, and to 
the operation of reason and exam 
ple, without the smallest shock t 
any of their customs or prejudices 
I question very much if a slave wil 
ever be seen in any native town dl 
the colony, at the expiration of fi 
teen or twenty years. But if a mit 
guided zeal for the abolition of 
slavery be manifested, it will 
to prolong its continuance, and the 
colony neyer can, nor. never 
flourish, The absurdity of vey 


well meaning persons, in th 
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that they can overcome vices, 
cystoms, or prejudices, immemori- 
ally rooted in an unenlightened peo- 
by shocking, instead of gradu- 
ally enlightening their understand- 
ings, has done a great deal of mis- 
chief already. To begin by tel- 
ling a native chief, the instant you 
have got into his country, that of 
his six wives he must put away five, 
because itis a great sin, and forbid- 
den by the laws of God, to have 
more than one, will certainly asto- 
nish the chief; but will not induce 
him to part from his wives. As to 
the word sin, it is impossible that it 
can convey any ideato him; it is 
not within the limits of possibility 
fur him to comprehend the idea 
which it is meant to convey; and 
of the laws of God he will have as 
little knowledge. But he will know 
that it isthe custom, and ever has 
been, in his country, for every man 
tokeep as many wives as he can af. 
ford; and that he is respected in pro- 
ion to the number of them which 
maintains. Now, to insist upon 
his parting from the cause of his re« 
spect, without wr fs any com- 
prehensible reason for his so doing, 
betrays a more barbarous mind than 
the one intended to be enlightened. 
falter this, the same person goes 
on, and tells the chief, that drunk- 
enness is also a sin, and that he must 
give op drinking spirits; in short, 
that he will not sell bim any, nor 
suller any to be sold to him for the 
fulure ; the chief, who has been ac- 
customed to drink spirits, and to see 
every one else do the same, when it 
was to be procured, will begin to 
think this European a little unreason- 
able, and will not be desirous of 
having him for a neighbour. But if 
the European goes on, and tells him 
must change his religion, and be- 
come a Christian, or else when he 
dies he will be roasted like a yam, 
ways in torment, bat mever tho- 
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roughly done ; this chief will pro- 
bably inyuire what he means by 
being a christian, that he may avoid 
this roasting. When his European 
instructor goes on from one dogma 
to another, all alike unintelligible in 
the present intellectual state of the 
chief, till he finishes with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the belief in 
which, he tells this chief, is essential 
to his salvation; the latter, who 
thought him unreasonable at first, 
now thinks him* outrageously so ; 
and that he is either a madman, a 
fool, or an impostor; and to get rid 
of people professing such doctrines, 
will be his constant endeavour. 
Absurd as such conduct must ap- 
pear, | have seen conduct towards 
a native chief, yet more so; and 
mischief has already been done by 
the fanatical zeal of some misguid- 
ed people. I could give instances, 
but they are so incredibly extrava- 
gant, that they would scarcely find 
credit among sober minded people. 
If conduct like this be pursued io 
the intended colony, it will never 
sncceed, and the condition of the 
natives will never be improved. 
“If those Europeans who settle 
there are of industrious habits, and 
confine themselves to one wifey. 
whose offspring they bring up with 
care and affection, the very habit 
even of imitation, (more particular- 
lv as it would be an imitation cf 
people acknowledged their superi- 
ors in every thing) will in time, 








——— 


* “If I may be thought to have spoken 
too lightly on subjects su serious, my apo- 
logy will be found in the contempt and in- 
dignation I feel at the ili-directed efforts 
of those misguided and self appointed 
missionaries. The language | use is such 
as must naturally suggest itself to their ig- 
norant catechists. Audthe great truths of 








Christianity will be more exposed to rid- 
icule than veneration’, by the exercise of 
this ‘zeal without knowledge.’ Rom, 
x. 2.” 












and that not very distant, introduce 
the same Custom among the native 
chiefs, and from them it will des 
cend to all others: and thus what 
the furious zeal of a bigot would 
have endeavoured to bring about ig 
a day, 8 week, a month, or a year, 
at the expense of rudely attacking 
all their prejudices, but which he 
would never have accomplished, 
might gently and gradually be ef- 
fected, and made to appear their owo 
work, without oyr bavipg in any 
instance wounded any of their feel- 
ings. , 
2 As to drinking : if Europeans set 
them the example of sobriety, if 
they will not employ a drunkard, 
and always consider a man who has 
been seen in that state, as. have 
ing dishonoured and debased him- 
self, they will seon confine that 
vice to a few of the lowest of 
the people; who, by the bye, 
if they have the propensity, wil 
not have the means of gratifying 
it. 

“ Astoreligion,there is much more 
danger of doing evil, than proba- 
bility of doing good, by an exces- 
sive zeal for its introduction. So 
of slavery. Interfere not with the 
natives buying or selling slaves ; 
but let no European employ one. 
His grumetas, who will the ground 
for hire, must be reasonably paid, 
well fed, comfortably lodged, and 
have a little piece of ground to 
raise vegetables, and to keep poul- 
try. These grumetas, unless they 
Nave a very unreasonable master, 
will .be generally contented and 
happy; and if they have a good 
master, they will never quit him, 
and generally speaking, would risk 
their lives on his account. It would 
be seen in a very short time that 
these grumetas would annually pro- 
dace more profit to their master, 
than if they had been all sold for 
slaves; nay, than if they could be 


, : 
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all sold EVERY YEAR, Ww 
can be sold but once.” oa Wey 
_ The Spanien mode of emagcipy. 
tion 1s strougly recomm ' 
Mr, vere, ' ene 
“That is, to suffer a slave w 
work out his freedom by , 
This is done when, from habits of 
industry, he has acquired so gauch 
property as will amount to the mm 
we of the sixth part of his anna 
labour, (Sunday not being reckop 
ed) with which he buys his free 
dom for Monday; having this day 
to his own yse, the exercise of the 
same industry will afterwards ep. 
able him to buy Tuesday ; and thes 
two days will sooner enable hig, 
the same means, to purchase Wed, 
nesday ; and so on till he has com, 
pletely emancipated himself, From 
this mode of emancipation | cap, 
not see gny danger, as it cao be 
effected only by the industrious, and 
babits of industry once taken up, are 
not likely to be laid by. Blacks 
who have so freed themselves would 
in all probability prove good sub 
jects. If it be said, that, freedom 
once, acquired, there is no motive 
for the continuance of those Wr 
tuous habits, I say that, freedom 
once acquired, there are other me 
tives which will operate almost # 
strongly ; afd those are,-in his new 
situation, to acquire respect; 
this will generally be done by the 
acquisition of. wealth, which wil 
require the exercise of similar 
dustry. Whether this be ever prat 
tised in our own colonies, 1 dono 
know, The above mode might por 
sibly be improved by admitting 
the purchasing of half a day, of © 
ven one working hour, at a Umit 
On the failure of bis laudable et 
deavours in Africa, Mr, Beaver ## 
immediately appointed to active 
vice in the Indian seas. During 
employment he visited all the Beir 
tish settlements on the coast of 
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jig, and examined with particular 
sitention the pelicy adopted for the 
government of that part of the 
Having in the course of his 

wadies been attentive to Indian sub- 
jects, he seized with avidity the op- 
anity which was now sfforded 

im of personalby observing the ef- 
fectof our colonial policy upon the 

é6f Hindestan, and it fs to be 
wished that the result of his inquir- 
ies and observations could be com. 
municated to the public. On Lord 
Keith’s taking the Cape of Gued 
, Mr Beaver was first: Lieuten. 
at of the Stately, the admical’s ship, 
and was by him made mastee and 
gmmander, an appointment which 
was not confirmed. As be returned 
to Europe a lieutenant, he had no 
patrons but his own merits, and at 
this time these did net meet atten- 
Won, 

An instance of the intrepidity of 
bis character. wag displayed at the 
time of the mutiny at Spithead, unen 
which occasion he saved the lite of 
Admiral Colpoys. The mutineers 
having coudemned: the admiral to be 
hanged ; at the very moment that 
the sentence was about to be put in- 
execution, aod the fatal rope was 
tlready round his neck, Lieutenant 
Beaver rushed from the cabin with 
pistols in. his hands, and: by remon. 
strances and threats woo the seamen 
from their purpose, and procured 
permission for the udmiral to go on 
shore, 

lord Keith, being appointed to 
the command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, selected Captain Beaver as his 
fist lieutenant in the Queen Char- 

which ‘ship was by accideut 
teed, and in her perished many 
of his intimate friends. This me- 
oly event was however the 
Sause of his promotion ; the admi- 
ral's flag was then hoisted in the 
Foudrevant of $4 guns, and: Lieu 


tenant Beaver was appointed master 
and commaader, post captain, and 
captain of the fleet. On board his 
fleet was embarked a large British 
— ve a Fas i 
the French pt, and C 
tain Beaver beeame the favourite of 
that Meet aud that v.. Heseems, 
during his life, te baverbeen instru 
meatal in rendering assistance te 
thase who were e d in any un- 
dectaking that had bor its object the 
alleviation of the miseries ef bis 
species. Dr. John Walker having 
accompanied the expedition fur the 
purpose ef introdecing vaccination 
ito the East, and although not- of 
the religious society of Quakers, yet 
having adopted their dress, he bee 
Came On Mavy: occasions aw object 
of rikicule with the unthinking of 
the fleet. But on these occasions be 
always found a friead ak protector 
in. Captain Beaver. And when. the 
small-pox appeared on board the 
fleet, it was trom. his cabin that the 
mar emerged. who. had pewer to ai- 
rest the career of the pestilence, 

Dre. Walker has published an oc. 
tave volume entitled “ Fragments,” 
ia which are. inserted some of Cap-: 
tain Beaver’s letters, who, it ap- 
pears, supplied him with money. 


‘when at Rosetta. Ad it is perhaps 


a feature in. the character of Captain. 
Beaver which ought not to be omii- 
ted, tha! when the doctor wrote to 
request the loan of ten pounds, he 
immediately seat him filteen. 

{u the debarkation of the troops 
at Alexandria, Captain Beaver acted 
a most conspicuous part; and Aber. 
crumbie, when wounded; was. cai 
ried on board the Poudreyant, and 
breathed his last with his hand. clasp. 
ed in Beaver’s. The Eny lish troops 


lad not been long in Evypt before 
the Arabs refused to supply them 
with provisions unless they were 


paid for with metallig currency, of. 











which there was none on board the 
fleet. In this extremity Captain 
Beaver volunteered his services to 
go to Lord Elgia - Constantinople, 

the purpose of procuring a sup- 
ply ; ant immediately departed in 
the Déterminée, a fast sailing fri- 
gate, and navigated the Archipelago 
lashed toothe7bowsprit during t 
night, with the lead in his hand, 
making soundings as he proceeded. 
His endeavours were successful : a 
sufficient quantity of coin was col- 
lected by Lord Elgin, and Captain 
Beaver returned in time to save the 
British army from perishing. He 
was employed by Lord Keith at the 
blockade of Genoa, together with the 
Count St. Julian, to arrange the 
terms of capitulation for that place 
with General Massena. His-expe- 
rience of the conduct of the French 
general on that occasion raised him 
high in his esteem; honour and 
truth seemed to beso entirely his lead- 
ing principles of action, that Cap- 
tain ver ever afterwards had the 
utmost reverence for his character, 
and never sat silent to hear him tra- 
duced: he always said of «him; that 
he was the bravest and most honour- 
able warrior with whom he had ever 
contended, 

Whilst Captain Beaver had the 
command of the Foudroyant, he had 
an opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with, and consequently of appre- 
ciating, the characters of several 
learned men and officers of rank be. 
lenging tothe French army, whom 
the fortune of war had thrown into 
his possession on their return from 
Epypt. At this period he was fre- 
quently stationed on the coast of 
Africa; and being able to speak the 
Mandingo and other African lan- 
guages, and having alsoa knowledge 
of the Arabic, his intercourse with 
the natives was easy and familiar. 
Bruce, the celebrated explorer of the 
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source of the Nile, was one of Cap. 
tain Beaver’s most esteemed heroes, 
His mind had long been directed 1, 
wards the interior of the continen 
of Africa; the condition andim 
ment of the people of that vast con, 
tinent were objects dear to his 
and of course the continued theme 
of his inquiries. and his observations, 
A native of Abyssinia was for many 
months a prisoner on board the 
Foudroyant ; and being a man of 
peculiar intelligence, he was ablety 
getter from him much information, 
ever was a man more the creature 
of observation ; to him men of al 


religions and all nations were alike. 


human nature in all its phases was 
the great object of his pursuit ; and 
with a glance he could read the sub. 
ject that was presented to his notice, 
whether it were Christian, Mussa 
man, or Bramin. During the time 
that he was captain of the fleet ia 
the Mediterranean, he exalted him 
self to that degree of eminence in 
his profession, which made: him af- 
em - greatly revered. His 
mind was the pervading principleof 
the whole snenpied: tHe wae alt 
the friend of the admiral, the officers, 
andthemen. He was the bearer of 
the despatches giving an account of 
the terms of the surrender of Genoa, 
which he brought overland in eleven 
days from Tascany, finding his way 
through Germany to Heligoland and 
Yarmouth. But the battle of Me 
rengo having afterwards determined 
the fate of that city, these documents 
were not published, the capitulation 
having been superseded by that mo 
mentous event. Lord Spencer, 
whom the despatches were delivered, 
having inquired the rank of the me 
senger, Captain Beaver’s answer 
was, “ A post-captain, and captain 
of the fleet.” But upon examination 
it appeared that he was only rateda 
lieutenant; his ageat having neg 
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omitted to apply for a confir- 

ms of his former promotion by 
Lord Keith. He was then madea 
master and commander only, it being 
contrary to the etiquette of the ser- 
vice to give two steps at one time ; 
and Captain Beaver left London the 
same day to return to the Mediter- 
ranean fleet the lowest officer in 
‘command, although he bad leftit in a 
gation next to the admiral. Sir 
Thomas Williams, in the Endymion, 
was ordered to carry him out; and 
on his arrival he was re-appointed 
captain and captain of the fleet ; 
which appointments were subse- 
quently confirmed by Lord Spencer. 
it was whilst employed in the Me- 
diterranean that he married a young 
lady connected with Lord Keith, 
who is now his widow, and by whom 
be has left six children to lament 
his loss, to cherish his memory, and 


_ tevere the example of his conduct, 


When the treaty of Amiens gave 
peace to the world, and promised to 
allow some of the wounds of suffer. 
ing humanity to heal, Captain Bea- 
ver and his family remained in the 
Mediterranean, to enjoy for a while 
the beauties of that part of the world, 
usinterrupted by the sound of war 
orthe dangers attendant upon mili- 
lary enterprises. As nearly his 
whule life bad been spent abroad, 
and his friendships were amongst 
those who shared with him in the 
wils of an arduous profession, he 
bad not those strong inducements to 
return to his native country which 
aitracted others under different cir- 
cumstances, 

Soon after his return to England, 
‘new war broke -out, or, to speak 
more correctly, the former was re= 
wmed, and his first duties were to 
oganize the Fencibles at the mouth 
ofthe Thames ; a service which he 
performed in a highly satisfactory 
manner, and to which he paid as 


reat attention as he would have 
one to the most brilliant enterprise 
to which Government could have 
appointed him. This service intro- 
duced him to the country gentlemen 
on the coast where he was stationed, 
with whom he became intimate, and 
who were emulous in showing him 
every mark of attention. At this 
time be was selected as a proper 
rson to examine the flotilla collect 
ing at Boulogne ; which service he 
performed in the character of a fish- 
erman.in an open boat. Sir George 
Beckwith had the military command 
in the district in which Captain Bea- 
ver was stationed; and a friendship 
commenced, which was renewed 
subsequently in the West Indies, 
and which only terminated with 
theirlives, 

The subject of this memoir pub- 
lished his opinions of the practica- 
bility of invasion in a series of letters 
signed Nearchus ; and also, under 
the signature of Themistocles, treat. 
ed upon the formation of the charac- 
ter of the British seaman. Where. 
ever he was, he seems always to have 
been anxious to ‘benefit those b 
whom he was surrounded, and wit 
whom he was connected. Soon after 
he had completed the establishment 
of the marine fencibles, Lord Grey 
appointed him to the command of 
the Acasta of 44 guns, and he was 
ordered to the West Indies, where 
Sir Alexander Cochrane had the 
command of the fleet. Here Captain 
Beaver again became a favourite ; 
and the post of honour and of dan- 
ger was conferred upon him, hebeing 
selected to land the troops at Mare 
tinico, which troops were command. 
ed by his friend Sir George Beck- 
with, Their joint etlorts were suc- 


cessful, and Captain Beaver receiv 
ed a grant of customer of Port Royal 
in that island, which produced £€.400 
per annum, 


He then was sent as a 
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negotiator to the Cortes on the Spa- 
fish Main; and subsequently was 
engaged in the taking of some minor 
French islands in the West Indies. 
Upon his retarn to England he was 
immediately put in coummand of a 
new frigate, the Nisas, and despatch- 
ed to the Isle of France, carrying 
Admiral Bertie’s flag. There he 
‘was intrusted with the debarkation 
of 12,000 men, which he condected 
with such skill as not te lose a single 
man of boat, although they had to 
pass between an imtricate reef of 
coral recks, When it was resolved 
upen to attack the island of Java, 
Admiral Stopford seat him as con- 
modore of a squadron of frigates to 
perform that service. 

Mr. Beaver died at the Cape of 
Good Hope April 5th, 1813. Itis 
to be regretted that he had not 
written an account of the events 
which cecurred in every period of 
his existence after manhood in the 
game manner as his African Memo- 
randa. 

Praiseworthy, and ere Rg 2 and 
brilliant as was-the conduct of Cap» 
tain Beaver as an offivet, arising 
from a decision of character, a 
promptitude and a perseverance ne- 
ver surpassed, still he rises into in+ 
finitely greater estimation as a: phi- 
Josopher and aman. Such ao ution 
of principle, talent, and acquire: 
ments of various descriptions have 
seldom been found in the same in- 
dividual. Although a warrior by 

rofession, the sympathies of his 

t were those’ of peace. Supe- 
rier to vulgar prejadices; the off- 
spring: of uationat pride, unless call- 
ed for by bis coemry, bis sword al- 
ways rested’ in the scabbard. His 
miad was open and ingenuous, and 
his heart was ready to receive those 
into its’ confidence. whose merits 


When he had once formed a friend, 
ship, it was never withdrawn f 
slight deviations ; but those in whom 
he found craft and canning or dece) 
he would never suffer to app 
him. Genetosity, self-denial, agg 
the protection of the oppressed, wey 
among the prominent features of his 
character. He was not less bray 
than humane. To the prood he wa 
lofty, to the humble he was lowly, 
So enthnsiastic was he in his profes. 
sion, that, during war, } 
could have induced hin to remeiy 
on shore. The whole navy speak 
of him with but one voice, The 
commendation is the same from the 
commander as frony the maw befofe 
the mast. Never did he desire, 
seaman to do that which he would 
not have performed himself; and 
the knowledge of this trait in bis 
disposition reconciled the toiling me 
timer to many a dangerous and h. 
borious duty. Whatever sitoation 
in life had been bis lot, be mus 
have been a conspicuous character, 
Those energies of miod, which ca 
ried him so high in the navy, would 
have been equally exerted in any 
other duty: and it is one melam 
choty attendant upon a state of 1 
tional war, andi we may say always 
of national brutality, that it leads 
men away from those pursuits where 
in minds of superior endowment 
would be employed for the bene 
and the amelioration of the stated 
mankind, to improve those arts whicl 
have for their object the destruction 
of our species, the engendering of 
malignant passions, and the prope 
gation of vice and hardheartednes 
mt the world, 


{ African Memoranda, P. hilantheo 
pist, Sc.) 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, 


goxTRAST BETWEEN SERVING THE 
peOPLE AND SERVING THE GO- 
YERNMENT, EXEMPLIFIED IN TWO 
LONDON NEWSPAPERSs 


§ the means of recording the 

proportions of political virtue 
and prostitution which distinguish the 
present period, we quote the remu- 
neration conferred on the proprie- 
tors of two newspapers of opposite 
political character. ‘The proprietor 
of the independent paper the States- 
man, after passing between three 
and four years in Newgate, and still 
subject to the payment of heavy 
fines, purposes, we understand, to 
sll his property in that paper for 
three thousand pounds; whereas. the 
proprietors of the ministerial paper 
the Courier, who have, during the 
corresponding period, been enjoys 
ingevery gratification which pewer 
aad affluence can confer onthem, 
and acquiring profits, it is said, of 
£.12,000 per annum, have lately 
offered their property for sale, but at 
the price of thirty thousand pounds ! 
We contrast these facts, with oo in- 
vidious feeling towards either of 
the parties ; but they have appear- 
td tous to be worthy of record, as 
characteristic of the times, and it can- 
not hereafter be a matter of wonder 
toany one who reads this statement, 
that so few newspapers advocate the 
tause of truth and the people. 
Phillips’ London M onthly Mugazine, 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST FREE INQUIRY. 


We observe a further essay’ of 
enemics of free inquiry, in 
the atinouncement of * A North 
British Review, or Constitutional 
Journal,” in Opposition, as the pro- 
pistors say, to the principles of the 
Hinburch Review. . What the prin- 
ples are, which these Pharisees pto- 
MLPAST MAG, NO, LXVIII. 


fess to oppose, they have not con 
descended to eaplain, and doubtless, 
ambiguity best answers their pur- 
pose ; fora perspicuous elucidation 
might make it appear that they ‘were 
about to oppose themselves to all 
those principles which are honour- 
able to men and Britons, and that - 
they are themselves altogether de- 
void of any principle whatever! As 
partof a general system, a conspir- 
acy has long existed against that 
freedom of discussion, which is the 
basis of public liberty. It ‘was for. 
merly carried on covertly; in holes 
and corners, but’ it has of late un- 
blushingly avowed itself, and/ vari- 
ous attempts have recently been 
made to bully every public’ writer 
into a tafe acquiescence in certain 
pernicious measures, which can oly 
be supported. by the suppression of 
all truth, the extinction of alb inde. 
pendence, and the compromise of alt 
those principles and practices which 
are the just pride and inheritance of 
Enylishmeu. Ib, however, the pub- 
lic writers of the country firmly do 
their duty, and if the intelligent 
part of the people resist with pro- 
per energy the base attempts to con- 
found truth by insidiwous slanders 
against its advocates, and to render 
falsehood palatable by hypocrisy, we 
have no doubt of the glorious issue 
of a literary contest petween free- 
men and Slaves. 


Phillips’ London. Monthly Magazine. 


The sume spirit pervades this coun- 
try’; inciting the tame, the timid, the 
oenal, und the needlessly alarmed, 
to run down and discountenance patri« 
otism.. Dhe aforesaid -observations 
are correctly descriptive of the arti- 
ficés and catumnies with “which the 
Belfast’ Magazine has been lately ase 
sailed. Ong spirit actuates the ene 
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mies of liberty and free discussion in 
both countries. 


POPULAR DESPAIR ITS OWN CURE, 


* 4 people, when they are reduc- 
ed unto misery and despair” says 
Harrington in his Oceana, ‘* become 
their own politicians, as certain 
beasts, when they are sick, become 
their own physicians, and are car- 
ried by a natural instinct unto the 
desire of such herbs as fre their 
proper cure.” 


CURIOUS INSTANCE OF THE FACULTY 
OF ATTENTION ABSORBING ALL 
THE POWERS OF PERCEPTION, 


The following anecdote shews 
how completely every feeling may 
be absorbed by the faculty of atten- 
tion. An officer, who had the mis- 
fortane of being severely wounded 
in an engagement, notwithstanding 
all that could be done for him by 
the most eminent surgeons in Lon- 
don, continued to suffer such excru- 
cialing pain, as obliged him to give 
vp the service, and go home to his 
friends. 

In this remote situation, he was 
attended bya very young practition- 
er, who, devoting his attention to the 


[M arch, 


case, declared his belief that a piece 
of the leather of the belt had bees 
carried by the ball into the shogi, 
der-blade, trom whence it might be 
extracted by an operation. The pa. 
tient not having suflicient confidence 
in his skill, consulted higher autho. 
ity, aad in consequence, rejected the 
proposal; till at length, worn om 
by suffering, he consented to try the 
remedy proposed. 

The young Surgeon, whose cha» 
racier and success in life wered 
ly interested in the event, performed 
the operation with complete SUCCESS 3 
and having ¢rumphaotly produced 
the fragment which bad occasioned 
so much torture, began to compli 
ment his patient on the fortitude 
he had displayed during the appl. 
cation of the instrument, as be had 
not heard himutierthe slightest groan, 
The attendants could scarcely for 
bear smiling at the speech, as they 
well knew that the piercing shrieks 
of the sutferer were so loud as 
have been heard at some furlongs 
distance. So completely in this it 


stance, bad the attention of the oper 


ator been occupied on the object t 

which it was directed, as to absorb 

all the powers of perception. 
Mrs. Hamilton's Popular Essays 
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MELANCHOLY. 


‘© } have neither the scholar’s inclancho- 
ly, which is emulation ; nor the musician's 
which is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, 
which is proud ; nor the soldier's, which 
is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which is 
politic; nor the lady’s, which is nice ; 
nor the lover’s, which is all these: but it 
isa melancholy of mine own, compounded 
of many simples ; extracted from many 
objects; in which my often rumination 
wraps me in a most humourous sadness.” 

fMAKESPEARE. 


Come, Melancholy, meek-ey’d, musing 
maid, 

My earliest, tend’ rest, homogeneous frien?, 

Come, and attune thy sweetly-plainure 
lyre ; 

And whilst thy notes mellifl’ous strike my 
ear, ; 

In apt unlabour’d numbers teach my vox 

Delightfully accordant, thee to sing: 


When rose-crown’d pleasure, with ¢ 
chantment soft, 
And festive mirth, and beauty have 
spir’d 
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To lap my cares in bland forgetfulness, 

oft have ! stole unseen, with thee, to taste 

The pure delights of peaceful solitude ; 

Wand’ring, 1 knew not whither, till my 
steps ett 

Have been arrested by the village cur, 

With bristly mane, and eye-balls gleaming 
fire, 

Yelpthg inmoxious round the humble cot, 

The surly guardian of its rustic tenants, 

Who sally forth to chide th’ officious 
brawler, 

And unobstructed let the stranger pass. 


"Tis sweet to listen to the village maid, 

While straying unobserv’d, she sweetly 
chaunts 

The woe-fraught ditty of some love-lorn- 
swain, 

§orrowing unpitied by his haughty fair, 

Till haply seated on the datsted bank 

Of some slow-winding stream, intent to 
plunge 

Hopeless into its waters ! th’ alluring voice 

Of the relenting charmer strikes his ear, 

And calls him from his rash determination 

lato the blissful hymeneal bow’r. 

But lo! in graceful majesty of mien, 

Thy beauteous fading-form, Annette, ap- 
pears, 

And whilst*l heave for thee the pitying 
sigh, 

My vagrant muse restrains the roving 
flight 

Ofelfin fancy, and with tend’rest grief, 

And silent sympathy, broods o’er thy woes. 


Erewhile, when of the happy rural train . 


The happiest chou, all Florival appear’d, 

Agallamt, gay deceiver; much he lov’d, 

And promis’d much, till thy too easy 
heart, 

Became th” abused victim of his falsehoods, 

His practised finesse. Anon he boasts 

His hated triumphs o’er thy vielding heart ; 

While slow-corroding grief, and lean des- 
patr, 

Andanguish inly pining, fiend-like Ait 

Around thy head, or else securely sap 

crumbling ceunterscarp of blighted 

beauty. 





Can there, Oh! gracious Heaven ! be- 
neath the guise | 
Of manhood lurk a monster so detested ! 
And do thy thunders sleep, thy lightnings 
gleam 
lessly playful round the caitiff wretch. 
But see ! the frenzied girl indignant pours 
With trembling hand unseen, deathful 
pohon 
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Into the aliment for him prepar’d: 

Stung with remorse, then secks the medic 
aid ; or 

Then, frantic screams impatient at the 
news 

Of its too sure effects. Again she raves; 

Again, in boding calmness, strives to share 

With her lov’d infant the deceitful drug ; 

But lo! the lovely cherub pouting sips 

The draught abhorrent, droops ts little 
head 

Upon her bosom ; then, th’ untender act 

In all its horrors, rises to her view, 

And all the mother rushes round her heart. 


Meanwhile she hears, the dear incon. 
stant lives, 
And blesses Heaven—resigns her tender 
charge 
To his paternal care ; then quaffs the bowl, 
And falls a prey to unrelenting death !* 
Ye gon rone youths, who o'er my tragic | 
tale 
Let fall the hallow’d tear at pity’s shrine, 
And mourn the hapless maid; hear my 
appeal ! 
When the brisk blood in circling eddies 
flows 
Salacious through your veins; restrain 
_ the thought x 
To innocence seductive. 
Lure not from virtuous purity the maid, 
Who uosuspicious lists your love-sick tale. 





*Tis sweet to stray in the autumnal 

months, 

When Pheebus’ fervid rays have tinged the 
leaves. 

With sober bronze, warning the rustic 
tribes 

Of coming winter; when th’ J®£olian 
breeae 

Sweeps lightly rustling through the stitly 
grove, 

And echo’s drowsy ear is ne’er assail’d 

By the soft feathery warblers woodland 
notes, 


| Save, when Nictymene in rueful dirge, 


With harsh illapses, frights the playful 
boy. 


a a ee 
- — 





wee - + - 





* Acircumstance, exactly as above re- 
lated, occurred a very few years ago in 
the County of Derry. The author 
has not the mosc distent Wish of exciting 
peinful recollections in the breast of rhe 
present surviving party,or any concerned, 
but merely hopes, that the example will 
deter others from a crime, which: may ¢- 
veutually énd in a similar catastrophe. 
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From school releas’d, unnoting the quick 
lapse 

Of lightly-tripping time, peeping intent 

‘To pluck the jetty berry from the thorn, 

And to his playmates tell the strange em- 
prise. 


But say my muse, when at the fallof eve, 
With lov’d Elvira list’ning to thy lay, 
Seated beneath an arbour’sthick’ning shade, 
While at our feet the streamlet murm’ring 
flow’d 

Responsive to the organs deep-ton’d notes 

From neighb’ring abbey sent, where the 
rapt nun, 

ln heaven-taught symphony, her vespers 
pour’d, 

And choral seraphs swept the varied string, 

Sweetly harmonious to the hymning breeze, 

Which bore the hallow’d strain in fairy 
sounds 

Delightful through the air; Oh! then to 
catch 

The dear, emphatic language of thine eye, 

‘Thy rapturespeaking smile, thy angel 
giance, 

Than fabled Houri, lovelier to my sight 

Elvirathou, pride of my ravish'd lay. 


Or if by wayward fancy haply borne 

To church-yards drear, where sleeps the 
mould’ring dust 

Of num’rous generations, long forgot, 

1 drop th’ unconscious tear, and sated turn 

Averse, from all the anxious cares of life, 

its dear solicitudes, its trivial sweets, 

And unsubstantial vanities, involv’d 


In fordly ruin, stalking o'er the tomb + 
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(March, 
Of short-liv’d joy; where the memorial 


verse 

Tells how they liv’d, lov'd, sorrow’d. iny’ 
and died, yd, 

The sum transmissive of this weary life, 


Lit by the moon beam wan | wend my 

wa 

To where yon castellated ruin stands, 

With creeping ivy crown’d, the former 
haunts 

Of pageant pomp, and mirthful reyel 

For ever hush’d; here, where the sinew'd 
arm 

Of tilting energy, uplifted brav'd 

The steel-clad warrior, to the dubious 
fight, 

And the voluptuous eye in eager gaze 

Spoke to the heart ine able delight, 

Dull silence reigns. 1! leave these joyless 
courts, 

And turn to thee, the quick impulsive 
strain, 

Cecilia, thou whose ornamented mind, 

Hast travell’d through the varied scene 
of things, 

Deducing but imperfect satisfaction, 

And languid joy, till haply brought to 
seek 

That sacred consolation, heavenly balm, 

Religion offers to her votive train, 

Herself in radiant loveliness array’d; 

Whilst young-eyed Hope enraptur’d points 
the way 

Which leads to joys interminate, reserv'd 

For virtue’s favour’d followers in Heaven. 


Ballymena. Y 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE. 





Specification of the Patent granted to John 
Millard, of Cheapside, in the City of Lon- 
don, Linen Draper, for a method of manu- 
Sasturing Cotton Wool free from Mixture 
into Cloth, for the Purpose of reyulating 
Perspiration. Dated July 14, 1814, 


I THE said John Millard do hereby 
declare that the manner or method of 
manufacturing my cotton twine cloth, 
for regulating the perspiration, and pre- 
vention of taking cold, is as follows: That 
the purest and choicest cotton wool, of 
East India or Brazil growth, be selécted, 
prepared, and spun, by the machinery of 





Arkwright’s invention, or by other m» 
chinery equally effective, so as to produce 
a thread free from inequalities, of the size 
of the three hundred and twentieth part 
of an inch circle, and twisted so as to caf 
ry aweight of two pounds avoirdupois, 
and so in proportion for the various que 
lities to be produced. ‘The warp and the 
weft to be of the same twine, and wove 
into cloth by the steam apparatus, 

the power loom, the expense of the ertt 
tion of which, with the various apparatus 
is from £,.20,000 to £.25,000 ; by which 
the cloth is produced of a certain even I 
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It is then to be bleached on the 
and not with destructive acids. 
h piece to be aromatised when neces- 
ary, > steeping in spirit of vinegar twen- 
four hours, apd prepared for use, 
" obureations Much of the system of 
ckery, now sO common, may be notice 
ed in this specification. “ The purest and 
choicest cotton wool,” ** woven by an ap- 
ms costing from £.20,000 to £ 25,000 
isa high sounding profession, calculated to 
risea prepossession In favour of the pe- 
cyliat manufacture under the patent, and 
to deter from all competition, or attempts 
x imitation. It is to be bleached without 
the use of acids, to humoar popular pre- 
judice, against the improvements in tne 
new mode of bleaching, and then the aro- 
matizing with the spirit of vinegar is add- 
ed, to complete the plan to operate on the 
aedulity of John Bull. 


bn 


B M.M. 








Mahed of preparing Colours for dyeing Cotton 
and i inen Goods, which may be easily wash- 
ed out, and replaced by others. By M. 
Hermbstaedt. 


(From the Annales des Arts, &c.) 


The method of preparing these colours 
issimple and cheap; they are much used 
in Germany, where they are called cwasch- 
fab, or washing colours. The base is a 
good white starch, which may be combin- 
edwith any colour whatever, in such a 
manner as to form a compound, that can 
be dissolved in warm water without being 
decomposed. But although starch forms 
the base of all these colours, a particular 
process is necessary to prepare each of the 
different colouring matters that are to be 
combined with it, which we shal! give as 
follows : 

1. A new Blue—Grind some indigo of 
Guatimala to an impalpable powder ; then 
pour four ounces of burning oi! of vitriol 
to an earthen pan, and put to it an ounce 
of the pulverized indigo, by degrees, and 
‘ways in smal! quantities ; while the in- 
digo is being thus incorporated with the 
Ol of vitriol, the mixture must be well 
tired at each fresh addition of the poy- 

with a stone pestle, until the whole 

‘quid mass becomes of an uniform black- 
wi blue colour. By thus mixing indigo 


with oil of vitriol, the mixture heats it self, 
‘thales a sulphureous smell, and a slieht 
‘mentation will be perceived. As soon 
“the fermentation ceases, the Vessel must 
Surely covered, and placed for twenty- 
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four hours in a situation moderately warm» 
in order to give time for the acid to dis» 
solve the indigo entirely, “iy 

When the dissdlution is effected, the: lis 
quid must be diluted with ten times its 
weight of pure water; after which it is 
exposed to the fire in a copper vessél un- 
til it is nearly as hot as boiling water, 
Then soak in it some flocks of wool, well 
bleached, or pieces of white wool, in the 
proportion, of eight ounces ef wool to 
half an ounce of the dipsolved indigo, exe 
pose the whole for twenty four hours toa 
moderate fire, of about 56 degrees of 
Reaumur. The wool acquires a very deep 
blue dye, almost black ; and the remain 
der of the liquid is almost entirely depriv- 
ed of the blue colouring matter, and aps 
pears of a. dirty green colour. In this 
manner the woo! absorbs the blue colour. 
ing matter of the indigo, by separating it 
from the heterogeneous particles that were 
combined with it. ? 

The wool that has been thus dyed is 
put ito a tub, and some pure river water 
poured on, heing kneaded at the same 
time, until the water comes out quite 
clear and colourless; thus the heteroge- 
neous and dirty parts are separated from 
the-indigo, and the pure blue culouring 
matter remains with the wool, When 
this operation is terminated, a quantity of 
river or rain-water, equal to forty times 
the weight of the indigo and oil of. vits 
riol, is boiled in a boiler : in: this. matter 
is dissolved as much crystallized natroa 
as equals the quantity of indigo employ- 
ed; the dyed wool is then plunged into 
it, and boiled wntil it has nearly lose all 
ifs.colour. The wool when it comes out 
of the boiler is a blue grey, the liquid re- 
mains of a tine deep blue, aud contains 
the colouring matter of the indigo pure 
and dissolved, 

_Tf, for instance, an ounce of indigo is 

dissolv.d in oil of vitriol, and the liquid 
evaporated until the weight is reduced to 
tour pounds aad a half, then. strained 
through a linen cloth, in order to separate 
the foreign particles that may be inixed 
with it; after which, if this blue dye be 
left to cool, it is then ina proper siuie to 
be employed, as a coleuring matter to 
give a blue colour of starch. 

If a deep blue is desired, the propor- 
tioas must be half an ounve of indigo to 
a poucd of starch; fora midesing colour, .. 
a pound aad a palf of starch to the same 
quantity of indjgo; and for a sight, biuey ' 
iwu. pounds of ‘starch tothe same. .The 
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starch mast be put into a bowl, the 
blue dye poured on it, and the whole 
well rubbed together uati! the starch be 
completely divided, and uniformly com- 
bined with the dye. Lastly, the mix- 
ture must be left at rest until it acquires 
the consistency of a fine thin jelly; it is 
then dried in a warm air, and put away 
for use, 

2. To prepare a Blue Eolour with Prus- 
siate of Iron —A blue colour, similar to 
the preceding, may be prepared by em- 
ploying instead of indigo, prussiate of 
iron, or Berlin blue. The last-mentioned 
must be of the best quality, and it is rub- 
bed with waterin a mortar until it is so 
far combined with it that it will not easi- 
ly separate ; afterwards the blue matter 
is left to deposit, the water is decanted off, 
and the matter is triturated with the 
quantity of wet starch that is necessary to 
make the shade of blue desired. This 
colour, which is very fine, is dried, and 
bears the action of the sun and air bet- 
ter than the preceding. It must be ob- 
served, however, that when the cottons 
that have been dyed with this colour are 
washed with soap, it always leaves a yel- 
lowish tint in the water. 

3. Citron Yellew —Weld, saw-wort, and 
turmeric, are employed in preparing this 
colour. One pourd of the two first sub- 
stances, or half a pound of the turmeric, 
if that root is preferred, are boiled with 
twelve pounds of water, in a copper boil- 
er, until the liquid is reduced to a pound, 
which is then strained through a linen 
cloth. In this clear liquid two ounces of 
white starch are mixed with it, and rub- 
bed until al! its particles are we!l combin- 
ed with those of the colour. This com- 
pound is then dried in the air, 

4. Orange Colour —Bixa orellana is pre- 
ferred for this colour: an ounce of it is 
pulverized with half an ounce of pure 
potash ; some river water is poured on it ; 
and this mixture is digested in an earthen 
vessel, closely covered, for four hours, at 
a temperature of seventy degrees of Reau- 
mur, and occasionally shaken. 

The liquid obtained by this process is 
of an orange colour, which is strained 


‘through linen, and suffered to cool, and 


then incorporated with two pounds of 
starch, The whole is afterwards dried in 
a@ warm or temperate air. 

5. Green —This colour is composed of 
blue and ee ; in order to obtain it, a 


part of the indigo dye, described at No, 
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1, and as much of the yellow dye of No, 
5, are mixed together until the desired 
colour is produced, which may be know, 
by trying it on paper. A pound of this 
nixed dye is dissolved with an ounce of 
alum ; when the solution is cold, two pound; 
of white starch, are mixed and well incor. 
porated with it ; after which it is dried, 

In this manner different shades of green 
can be obtained, according to the ‘ 
tions in which the blue and yellow dyes 
are mixed, 

6. Olwe—This colour is prepared by 
mixing the indigo dye No. 1, with the 
bixa orellana No. 4, until the desired shade 
is obtained; the necessary quantity of 
starch is then added, and the mixture 
dried. 

7. Red—This is prepared from Brazil 
wood or cochineal: if the first be 
ferred,a pound of scrapings of this wood 
must be boiled in a tinned copper caul. 
dron, with twelve pounds of rain or river 
water, until the whole is reduced to 
two pounds, It is then strained th 
linen. Afterwards two ounces of alum 
are dissolved in three ounces of boiling 
water, to which is added six ounces of the 
decoction of Brazil wood, and the whole 
is left to cool, To this mixture three 
pounds of white starch are added, and 
well incorporated ;; then the remainder 
of the decoction of Brazil wood is poured 
on, and the mixture is stirred until it ac 
quires the consistency of a thin jelly, whea 
it is dried in the air. 

8. Crimson—Half an ounce of pulveriz- 
ed cochineal is tempered with water, and 
put into a tin vessel, containing two 
pounds of boiling water. When the 
whole is well mixed, it must continue 
gently boiling until the quantity of liquid 


is reduced to a pound: it is afterward, 


strained through linen, or a paper filter, 
In this coloured liquid half an ounce of 
alum is dissolved ; and when it is cold, two 
pounds of starch are well incorpor 
with it; it is then left to dry inthe air % 
a mild temperature. 

Besides these two colours, other shades 
of red may be obtained. 

1. By adding, instead of the alum, ball 
an ounce of tin, dissolved in agua regiay! 
a pound of the cochineal or fer 
dye. } 
2, By mixing either of these dyes with 
a decoction of weld or turmeric, 
means yellow reds and coquelicot may be 


produced. 
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$, By mixing them in different propor- 
sons with the blue dye, this mixrure will 
produce different shades of violet and pur- 
4 Viole —Half a pound of scrapings of 
logwood must be boiled with six pounds 
of water in a tin vessel until the liquid is 
reduced to a pound and ahalf. This de- 
coction is strained thepugh linen, or filter- 
ed tarovgh paper. An ounce of tin dis- 
solved 1 agua regia is then added to it, two 

ads of starch incorporated with it, and 
eft to dryin mild air. In this manner the 
colours and shades may be multiplied and 
diversified in a thousand ways, by mixing 
the above decoction in different propor- 
tions, or by adding to it other colouring 
gbstances, in order to obtain dyes that 
may be combined wit! the starch. 

Manner of using these Colours. 

When any of these colours are used to 
dye weariag-apparel, furniture, &ec. any 
quantity may be taken and tempered with 
fresh water, and afterwards dissolved in 
boiling water: into this the stuff must be 
plunged ; which, with well rubbing, takes 
the desired colour, and acquires also addi- 
tional body or solidity. 


———— 
Mehed of drying Potatoes. By M. Parmene 
tier. 
[From the Bibliotheque Physico-Econo-r 
mique ] 


Three ways have been proposed for this 
purpose, namely, to take from potatoes 
the superfluity of water which they con- 
tain, to destroy the principle of reproduc- 
tion, and to reduce them to a farinaceous 
tate, 7 

The first of these methods is without 
doubt the most simple, natural, and ex- 
pediious, but unfortunately it is the most 
defective of all: it consists in cutting them 
inslices, exposing them to dry in a stove 
oroven, and afterwards grinding them to 
four. But this much extolled method 
ought to be abandoned, for potatoes so 
prepared are not proper even for cattle. 

When it is desired, therefore, to pre- 
wrve a quantity of these roots, sufficient 
to last until the next crop, it is necessary 
that they should first be partly dressed ; 
tnd after they haye been peeled, sliced, 
and dried in a stove or oven, they acquire 
the transparency, hardness, and dryness 
of horn, they break clean, and the frac- 

# a vitreous appearance. I have 
feat them iu this state to the colonies ; and 
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I have remarked that when brought back 
to France, no insects whatever have pene- 
trated their interior substance. Linduced 
the -celebrated La Peyrouse to embark 
some of them, in order to judge how long 
they would retain their starch; but the 
fate of this unfortunate navigator deprived 
me of the knowledge I might have deriv- 
ed from that source, 

Wherever the potatoes are deposited, 
which are thus dried, they keep without 
any change ; they may be ground as pod 
are wanted, and the flour which is a yel- 
lowish powder, similar to gum arabic, dis- 
solves in the mouth, and communicates to 
water the consistence and taste of potato 
that has been cooked. [ have called it 
the poor people's soup, from the very small 
expence for which it may be made. It is 
also to make gruel and rich porridge with 
it. 

The indispensable necessity of cooking 
the potatoes previous to drying them, in 
order to preserve their nutritious quality, 
without any more waste than the loss of 
their superfluous moisture, is one of the 
first facts that I established in my ‘work 
upon these roots, published in 1772, by 
order of government, and with the ap- 
probation of the faculty ef Paris. It has 
occasioned in Germany many useful ree 
searches, and among odin an instrument? 
has been invented for mashing them after 
they are cooked. It is a cylindrical tube 
made of tin, which is pierced with small 
holes like a skimmer ; from this root, sof- 
tened by boiling and afterwards dried in 
a stove, a sort of vermicelli is produced, 
It has been proposed to substitute for 
dried potatoes soaked in water or pre- 
viously boiled, a process, which is pre- 
tended to be more ceconomical, which cone 
sists. in slicing them ahd soaking them in 
water for eight days. But it has not been 
considered that if during this soaking the 
temperature should be a little more raised 


than accords with the season, the potatoes 


will ferment, become acid, lose their fecu- 
la, and contract a bad taste. It will be 
still necessary to employ the operation of 
drying. There is much less trouble, care, 
and risk incurred by preferring the pro- 
cess described above ; it is besides more 
economical. Another method of preserv- 
ing them practised when; potatoes were 
less used, is to take them in a sound state, 
neither boiled nor bruised, and rasp br 
grate them, aad sift them, the juice and 
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fibrohs matter are separated, which latter, 
when well washed and dried, will keep 
like starch for ages. . 

This fecula, which indeed is a part most 
nutritive, is only one fifth of the weight 
of the potato, 
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After rasping they are put j : 
bag and weil phen, Fy Ma inane 
stiall cakes, and exposed in an aj roey 
where they dry soon, and become friable 
and very proper to be used in SOUps, &e 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

ENERAL Biography;or, Lives,critical 

and historical, of the most eminent 
Persous of ail Ages, Countries, Conditions 
and Professions, arranged according to 
alphabetical Order; composed by Dr. 
Aikin and other Writers. Vol. 9th, 
£.2. 28. 

DRAMA. 

The Farmer’s Wife ; an Opera ; by C. 
Dibdin, jan. 

Alphonso, King of Castile ; a Spanish 
Trajedy, 5s. 6d. 

The Blister; or, alittle Piece to draw ; 
a petit Burletta, in one Act, 1s, 

EDUCATION. 

A new Edition of Aisop’s Fables; with 
111 emblematical Devices, from new De- 
signs, 10s. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Voyage round Great Britain, undere 
taken in the Summer of 1815, and com- 
mencing from the Land’s-End, Corawall s 
by Richard Ayton ; with a Series of Views, 
itustrative of the Character and promi- 
nent Features of the Coast, drawn and en- 
geaved by Wm, Daniel, F.R.A. No. |, 
10s. 6d. 

Neele’s General Atlas; consisting of a 
complete Set of Maps, compiled from the 
beet Authorities ; and including all the new 
Discoveries. Part I. £.1 Is, full coloured. 

HISTORY. 

An Historical Letter to Sir J. C. Hippes- 
ley, Bart. M.P.; by F. Plowden, Esq, 
Debsin printed. 

JURTS PRUDENCE. 

A Narrative respecting the various Bills 
which have been framed for regulating the 
Law of Baakruptcy in Scotland, 2s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases upou Appeals and 
Writs of Error in the House of Lords, 
during the first Session of the fifth Par- 
jiament of the United Kingdom; by P. 
Dow, Esq. Barrister, 4.1 2s. 

LAW. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined 


in the Court of Vice Admiralty at Hali: 
fax, at Nova Scotia, from the commenc, 
ment of the War in 1813 te the End of 
the Year 1813; by James Stewart, bq, 
£.1. 1. Eng. 

An Introduction to the Knowledge of 
the Law on real Estates; by M. Dawes, 
Esq. 6s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Minutes of the Proceedings of a Com 
mittee appointed by the Governors of the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, to inquire into the 
Practicability of establishing a Lunatic 
Asylum in the Vicinity of Oxford. 

An Essay on: Medical Economy, com 
prising a Sketch of the State of the Pro 
fession in England, and the Outlinesof a 
Pian calculated to give to the Medical 
Body in general, an Increase of Useful 
ness and Respectability, 6s. 

Observations on the distinguishing Symp 
toms of three different Species ef Pul- 
mory Consumption, the Catarrhal, the 
Apostematous, and the Tuberculous; with 
some Remarks on the Remedies and Regi- 
men best fitted for the Prevention, Re 
moval, or Alleviation of each Species; by 
Andrew Duncan, Sen, M.D. 6s. 

Experiments and Observations on the 
Atomic Theory, and Electrical Phenome 
na; by Wm. Higgins, Esq. PRS. and 
M.R.LA. Professor of Chemistry to the 
Dublin Society, 6s. 6d. Dublin printal 


MISCELLANIES., pA 

Familiar Scenes, Histories and Reflee- 
tions, 3s, 6d. 

A Treatise on the Laws for the Relief 
and Settlement of the Poor ; by 
Nolan, Barrister, £.1 15s. 

An improved System of Mnemonics; of 
Art of assisting the Memory ; sm 
and adapted to the general Branches 
Literature ; by Thomas Coglan. 

93. 

School for Wits ; or, the Cream of Jest; 

selected by Ralph Wewitzer, 6%. , 
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Letters addressed to two absent Daugh- 

vers; by Mrs. Rundell. 
The Land l'raveiler’s Pocket Compass, 
for ascertaimug the probabie Change in 
the Weather ; by Joseph ‘Vaylor, 2s. 
NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES, 
Mystery and Confidence, a Tale ; by 
dy, 18s. 
yl ;or,the Minister ;a.Romance. 

The Castle of Strathmay ; or, Scenes 
in the North; a Vale, illustrative of Scot- 
ish Manuers aud Society; by Honoria 
Scott, 95. bas. 

Coavictiva ; or, She is Innocent ; by 
Aan ot Swansea, £.1 7s. 6d, 

Pleasure and Pain; or, the Fate of El- 
len; a fale, by Miss Weston, 3 vols. 18s. 

O'Pounel, a national Tale; by Lady 
Morgan, #.1 1s. 

The Wanderer; or, Female Difficulties ; 
by the Author of Camilla, &c. 

" POETRY. 

The Mistress of Royalty ; or the Loves 
of Florizel and Perdita, portrayed in the 
Amatory Epistles between an illustrious 
Persouage, and a distinguished Female ; 
with au interesting Sketch of other charac- 
ters, 5s. 6d. 

The Powers of Britain, 1s. 

St. Oswald, and other Poetic Tales, by 
Miss Bishop. 

Habington’s Castara; with a Preface 
and notes, by Chas. A Elton, 9s. 

Individualiiy; or, the Causes of Re- 
ciprocal Misapprehension ; by Mrs. Mar- 
tha Anne Sellon 

Tears of the Novel Writers; or, Fiction’s 
Urn; a Satirical Poem; to which is pre- 
ied Epistles to the most famous Novel 
Writers of the Nineteenth Century ; by a 
tedevant Novel Writer, $s. 6d. 

Tixall Poetry, with Notes and Illustra- 
tions; by Robert Clifford, Esq 4.3 3s. 
_APair of Odes for the New Year; be- 
mgan Ode on the late Festivities at Bel- 
ver Castle, and a Revolutionary Ode, ad- 
cressed to the French Nation; by the Rev. 
L, Blakeney, M.A. 2s. 

fighteen Hundred and Thirteen; by 
Mrs, Grant, of Laggan. 

Orlando of Roncesvalles; in Five Can- 
8; by J. H Merivale. 

Pleasures of Pity, and other Poems ; 
by Ferdinand Fullerton Weston, Esq. 
41 ils. Gd, 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Sketch of the Russian Campaign, 
Ma, incinding * plan of the Russian po- + 
“eesat Borcdino; by the Hon, Robt. 7 
Vulford, 7s, 6d, 
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Elements of Political Science; by John 
Craig. ssibescd 
Russia ; or, the Crisis of Europe ; with 

an account of the Russian Campaigu, 6s. 

Copies of the ketters and Despatches of 
the Generals, M-nisters, grand Officers of 
State, &c. at Parjs,to the Emperor Na- 
poleon, at Dresden ; intercepted by the 
advanced troops of the Allies in the 
North of Germany. Arranged and edited, 
with Notes throughout, by A. W. Schie- 
ger, Secretary to Bernadotte, 7s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the ge- 
neral Poverty and Dependence of Man- 
kind ; includmng a’full Javestigation of the 
Corn Laws ; by William Dawson, 10s, 6d. 

A brief and humorous History of the 
Political Peculiarities of England aud 
America ; characterized in John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan ; by Hector Bullus, ap 
American, 48. Gd. 

Orangism exposed, and its Errors de- 
tected, by a free Inquiry into the Nature 
and Tendency of that Institution, &c.; 
with Remarks upon the Address of the Ar 
magh Orangemen to Doctor Duigenan, 
and his Reply; to which is added, an Ap=; 
pendix, containing the Constitution of thé 
Orangemen, their Obiigations, Secret Are 
ticles, &c., by an Irishman, Newry Printed, 

SERMONS. 

Sermons, by the lace Rev. Walter Blake 
Kirwan, Dean of Killala; with a Sketch 
of tis hfe, 12s 

Two discourses, designed for the use of 
Servants ; wherein their duties are explaine 
ed and entorced by precepts and examples 
drawn from the Holy Bible. 

THEOLOGY, 

The Family Instructor; or, a regular 
Course of Scriprura! Reading, ‘with tami- 
liar Explanations aad practical Improve- 
ments, adapted to the purpose of duinestic 
and private edification, for every day in 
the year; by Jobn Watkins, L.L.D., 
£1 4s. 

The Prophecy of Ezekiel concerning 
Gogue, the last Tyrant of the Church, 
his invasion of Ros, his discomfiture, and 
tinal Fall, examined, and in paft Hlustrat- 
ed, by Granville Penn, Esq. 6s. 

Au Inquiry into the Doctrines of the 
Reformawon, and of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, respecting the ruin 
and recovery of mankind ; by the Rev, 
W.. B. Mathias. Dubin Primed. 

Wisdom excellese the Weapons of War ; 
by Joanna Syutheeott, is. , 

“Tables of Scripture Lessons for the use 


/ of Families, 6d, 
af 
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An Historical Sketch of the Doctrines 
and Opinions of the various Religions in 
the World; to which is added, a View of 
the Evidences of Christianity, and of the 
Reformation ; by the Rev. David Wil- 
liams, A.M., 2s. 6d. 

The Ecclesiastical Supremacy of the 
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Crown, proved to be the Common Law of 
England, 3s. 6d. 
TRAVELS, 
Travels at Home, and Voyages by 
Fire. side, for the tuaterethdes aut pe hn 
ment of young persons, 6s. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE CATHOLIC BOARD, 
ren. 26th, 1814. 

Resolved, That although we cannot but 
disapprove of the conduct of George Bryan, 
Esq. on the late trial of John Magee, Esq, 
nevertheless we unhesitatingly attrivute his 
determination on that occasion solely to an 
error of judgment, as we have learned by 
uniform experience, that there does not 
belong to any community any member 
more pure, independent, honourable, and 
efficient, than that most respectable Gen- 


tjeman. 

Resolved, That the late independent pro- 
priector of The Dublin Evening Post is de- 
serving of the warmest and sincerest sym- 
pathy of every Irish heart; and that the 
Members of the Board sha!! proceed forth- 
with to take such steps as will secure to 
Mr. Magee full indemnification for the 
amount of the pecuniary losses incurred 
by that highly esteemed gentlemans for 
his unconquerable fidelity to the Catholic 


cause, 
fa 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 


Nineteen letters having appeared on 
this important subject, we commence the 
insertion of them in our pages. The first 
letter appears to have been written some 
time ago, and not to be connected with 
the present series. 


Letters from Major John Cartwright to the 
Rev. Christopher Wyvill. 


LETTER It. 
Strike, but hear ! 

Dear Sin,—At this eleventh hour of the 
day in the labours of the vineyard of Par- 
liamentary Reform, as weil as at the equal- 
ly late hour of the day in our respective 
lives, that you and I, of all men, should 
appear on the controversial stage as op- 
ponents, is to me, [assure you, matter of 
eerious affliction. But justice to that 


cause, which, in my estimation, is the 
cause of highest earthly importance to oyr 
countrymen of every rank aud every clay, 
as well as justice to my own reputation, 
which, in your recent “* Address io the 
Freeholders of Yorkshire,” is most oh 
viously, though anonymously, bronght in 
question, leave me no alternative, 
being recorded, that the difference of 6 
pimion, and the consequent separation of 
two apostles, so far from advantaging the 
enemies of Christianity, much advaneed 
the cause of that great moral reformation; 
let us hope the present difference between 
two advocates for political reformation, 
may havea similar effect. 

Had I, indeed, been ever so desirousef 
doubting that your declamatiou, in atone 
of-manitest displeasure, furnished amin 
tended portrait of myself in particular, 
yet so to have doubted was put out of my 
power ; for I had received a letter which 
forbade me even to affect such a doubt, 
Among the conrents of this letter, | found 
a very free translation, for my privateus, 
of those parts of your public documentt 
which I allude. This letter was from mywor 
thy, bat,in my humble opinion ,much preja- 
diced friend, Sir George Caley. Although 
it appears to have been written at * Bromp 
ton, September 25th,” it undoubtedlyeam 
to me from “ Burton Hall,” having, accord 
ing to its stperscription under the 
of the Member of Parliament who fraik 
ed it, been put into the office of pow 
town, “ Bedale,” and on Ocal the 
16th,” that is, on the very day subsequett 
to that on which your communication © 
the Leeds Mercury is dated, and 
despatched by the very same post. 
this letter, if not carried, had been seat@ 
you open, for approval at least, if norm 
aid of the composition of the Address, wait 
to which yeu have put your seal ; for th 
wax bore the impression of the well-know# 
Wyvilbcrest, a signet under which, 
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a long course of years, I had been in the 
habit of receiving your friendly commu- 
gical rons. 
That letter of the Baronet, moreover, 
oting a passage in one from meto 
ou, nearly twelve months ago, namely, 
on the $d of December, 1812, seems suf- 
ficiently to prove, that its own penman 
afd theypenman of the Address to the 


. Frecholders of Yorkshire, were in mutual 


habits of confidence, of council, and of 
aid; the consideration of whicl will clear- 
ly justify me in adverting either to the Ad- 
dress or to the Letter, a8 o¢casion may re- 
quire. If not parts of the same drama, 
they are at least the relative acts of an 
actor and a manager, one exhibiting to 
the public on the Opem stage, the other, 
performing bis part behind the scenes, 
The nature of the case fully justifies me 
in making what use I please of the let- 
ter; even to the quoting, if necessary, 
certain parts of it, whieh, according to 
my, perhaps, weak understanding, ap- 
pear not much in character with the 
gravity and dignity of the argument be- 
tween us, 

Having thus shown why, ib self-de- 
fence, | am personally bound to notice 
your Address, I proceed. Although we may 
soinetimes, on minor questions, have differed 
inopinion, yet the graid-point of our differ- 
ence is and lias ever been this : namely, Whe- 
ther it were most judicious to petition‘ that 
the Nation’s Representation in Parliament 


be reformed according to the Constitution, and ~ 


at once; or reformed according ‘to the fan- 
ty and counsel of certain persons in the higher 
dauer, aad by piecemeal :” a mode against 
which the nation was particularly warned 
by * The Friends of the Peopte,’”’* in their 


*« . - _—~ - t — _— 


= —s 


* Consisting of Earl Grey, Mr. Whit- 
bread, Lord Lauderdale, Generals . Mait- 
land and Macleod, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Si Philip Francis, Mr. Lambton, Serjeant 
Bond, Mr. Dealtry, Admiral Sawbridge, 
three Howards, Mr. Whartén, Mr. Mar- 
wa, Mr. W. Smith, Lord Erskine, + Mr. 
Tiemey, Mr. Byng, Sir Johu, Fhrock- 
morton, Sir Arthur Piggot, two Loshes, 
Sr J. Swinburne, Lord Buchan,, Lord 
Daer, Professor Miliar, Mr. Bosvwille, Mr. 
Gteathead, two Batleys, Sir Bellingham 
Grham, Sir Ralph Milbanke, Rev. Dr. 
Sppis, Mr. Holt White, Mr. Grigby, 

» Dr. Favers, the Historian Laing, 

Kionaird, J.C. and many others. 
bee Wryvill’s Polit. Pap. v. 3, p. 129. 
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declaration, bearing date the 30th of 
May, 1795. ae 

‘What we want,” says that Society, 
“is a free House of Commons, and a real 
representation; any measure of reform 
that does not really give, and effectually 
secure that object, is worse than unprofitable, 
and the efforts to obtain it «worse thun 
thrown away.” “ The whole measure must 
not only be equal to the whole of its 
purpose, but ic must move together, and 
act at once withall its toree. Gradual alte- 
Fations, or progressive improvements, which 
some men recommend, would all be suc- 
cessively absorbed, and sink into the 
standing system, Partial remedies serve 
only to soften the symptoms, and to in- 
duce a habit of acquiewence, while they 
leave the root of the evil entire.” “Nor 
is the remedy complete that does not..ef- 
fectually guard against relupse.”’t 

But as the language of your recent Ad- 
dress, proposng for the present, the a- 
doption onty of a limited measure, while 
at the same time it may possibly be in- 
terpreted to carry in its womb a fore- 
closure against any subsequent step, an 
explanation on that point.seems necessary, 
even for the satisfaction of our step by step 


. Feformists. Your words are these, “a 


specific measure.”’ “ The measure we al- 
laude to, is that which this country adept- 


- ed in 1780;" and “ we therefore take the 
‘liberty to declare our resolution, to abide 


by this measure.”” 

Of the necessity of the explanation which 
Lask, I have the stronger teeling, because 
only two days) #tter the gencral dinner- 
meeting in the metropolis, on the 10th of 
June, 1811, an’ article appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, a paper generally 
understood o be the organ of the Wing 
party, in which it was expressly recom- 
mended, that a certain ‘ deyree” only of 
Fretorm ought wo be attempied, end that 
those gentlemen, who * pledred themselves 
to its promotion,” ought at che same ume 
to make a “ solemn declaration, each m bis 
district, that he would oppose all adwunces 
beyond’ this?" 

And, Sir, you must vadoubtedly know, 
that in a printed circular, of sixicen pa- 
ragraphs, last year sent out by sw George 
Caley, which, by the seventh paragrapa, 





——— a een ne ee 


—corese 


. 25. 
¢ Six Letzersto the Marquis of Tavie 
tock, p. Tl, ° 
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concurrence of confidential friends, the same 
doctring is introduced, in proposing “ an 
association / to certain specific ob- 
jects; and: likewise pledged not to exceed 
them;” and in that circular thus sent a- 
bread there is not word to intimate, that 
rhe intended limitation is to be temporary, 
and the project a first step only; but the 
textaud context of the paper in every part 
plainly purports, that the projected limt- 
--tation is meant, so far as respects any in- 
terference of the netion, to be final and 
conclusive; for, says he, “ the people 
raving cautiously interfered ne farther 
than was absolutely necessary, would glo- 
ry in witnessing the accomplishment of 
every wholesome principle of reform, ema- 
nating from its preper source, the House 
~ self.” 

Nor is it, Sir, to be imagined you had 


- mot observed that passage of Sir George’s a- — 


bove-mentioned letter to me, in which, 
treating on the means of preserving our 
- liberties, and after poiatung out to me, as 
persons particularly te be relied on in this 
work of reform, “ your Devonshires, Fitz- 
williams, &c. &c.” he goes on to say, “in 
‘eur opinion (reform). can en/y be effected 
by a wealthy association, pledged to a few 
essential points, and likewise pledged net to 
exceed them.” Io all thisy coupled with the 

- anonymous afticle in the Morning Chro- 
nicle there is a coincidence calculated to 
cause some alarm to con:f tutional re! Oormists. 
For if the high aristocracy, seeing an int 
perious necessity of doing something, could 
ence succeed in forming such am associ- 
ation as should enable us to do away, in 
the words of Sir George Caley, “ the bo- 
roughmoagering system to a certain extent.”® 
whereby, with his other * specific inems,” 
would proJuced what in his printed 
circular he is pleased to call an “ effectaal 
plan of reform.”+ The people, alas! would 
receive part of that vast deb: of rights and 
liberties which is due to them, at such first 
payment, but a very “ moderate” composi- 
tion indeed; and casting my aged eye 
back over that space of time which has e- 
since the “ glorivus revolution,” 

when “a free Parhament” was merely 
talked of, but not even a first step either 
then, or at any subsequent period, was 
taken; aud contemplating also the mo- 
dern improvements in the science of influ- 


<= 





ste  .~ 


® « Temperate geal."—-The address, | 
+ % Effectually reformed.”—ib, 
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should. seem to have been done with the . 


ence, my mind has a sort of insti 


feeling, that, if the next dividend Were 


left to be paid them by “ the House iguge 


“they must wait for it till doomsday, , But 


fer:a reform even to the undefined ry 
teat” which Sir George in his private letter 
holds out, your public Address forbids 
“ the worthy freeaolders of Yorkshire" tp 
look ; for “your specific measure” of 
1780, touches not a hair on the head of 
* the boroughmongeriag system.” 
Instructed by long experience, | am 
taught to set much the same value on the 
professions of our ~‘ moderate” reformi 
that their frst step will be followed up 
another and another, until the same 
ness of constitutional reform, as contended 
for by others and myself, shall be accom 
plished; as Iset on the engagements of 
those Members who, refusing to 
in the best and wisest measures of patriot. 
ism out Of doors, yet readily promisete 
vote for any measure of reform whatever, 
moderate or radical, when moved in “th 
House, itseif” Both of them may pre 
fess, aud may promise with the usmos 
sincerity ; but while from their moralcha 
racters, I’ may believe this, I yet cannes 
give them credit, as reformists, for having 
looked deeply into, and acquired a real 
knowledge ot the subject ; so as to seethe 
true effect of their own mode of acting, 
There never having been raised intime 
past, in all its awfulness, “ that geneml 
unon of voice, which can alone effectythe 


* preservation of the constitution,”* of whit 


avail was any wote of a. Sawbridge, ota 


. Fox, of a Savile, or of a Whitbread? ant 


without such “ uaien of voice” what canth 
projects, or the professions, or the plans 
of yourself or Sir George, or even of 
“your Devonshires and your Fitzwi- 
liams” do for us? Most assuredly, 0% 
thing! ' 
I cannot, therefore, I confess, until’ 
different tine of action be adopted, # 
any intrinsic value on the following pr 
fession, which I believe to be very none®, 
of my worthy friend, Sir George Caley 
“Ip. one wish, however, we can mm 
cordially unite, let us have a RADICAL 
REFORM+ He had before said, “ We 
mMopERA TEs Only differ from you i 
means, notin the purpose. We wish toa 
just so much, and ao more, as, by mae 


Te ae ee ———_——— 





® Caley’s Circular. wid 
¢ Written with the same emphas # 
here. a # tw 
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gf the acw vigour® thus thrown into our 
esentative body, would insure” —yes, 
the word is “ insure,’ —that body hav- 
ing the power and the inclination” —yes, 
« pewer,” apd “ inclination,” are really the 
words,--** to do all the rest by a Lgislative 
vs, We aim at no partial. or mode- 
rate regeneration eveatually ; and at one 
blow would do away all the root of the 
evil, but leave the branches to wither : you, 
on. the contrary, would degislate sor your- 
wesw; and do away all corruption, but 
sown, root and branch.” Here, by the 
way,.28 18 not very uacommon in the 
warmth of controversy, the irregularity 
wiirely imputed tO Opponents is the very 
irregularity actually practised by the accus~ 
ing parties. But of this more fully in ats 
oper p.ace. 
eit . place, only one .dditional word. 
What is (he essentpal. difference, so as to 
be an object of biame, between lopping off 
atonce a branch of corruption, or extin- 
quishing its life and leaving it to “ wither?” 
Now, considering unlucky comeidences 
and all circumstances, will it not, think 
you, be expedient to remove obscurity, by 
explaining, what is the real meaning of 
published document ? 
rseilf and ,present associates, on whose 
alf the freeholders of Yorkshire are 
addressed, really mean their moderate re- 
form to lead us in the endto a radical re- 
form, accordiag to those ** genuine principles 
of the constitution” spoken of in your, *ad- 
vertisement” or nor? Will it not, 1 ask, 
be expedient that your true meaning shall 
be distinctly avowed ?, And here I will 
wily sop to ask one farther question— 
“Would the eloquence cf angels .be able 
to persuade the strong-minded freeholders 
of Yorkshire, that, in totally disregarding 
the intrinsic wisdom. of the foregomg ge- 
claration of the Friends of the People, in 
a address composed after 15 years more 
eperience than you, in 1780, had enjoy- 
td, you, and their other leaders, in 1814, 
had. acted wisely ?” — 
Iremain, dear Sir, very truly your friend 
aod servant, Joun Caagtwaicut. 
Nev. 20, 1813. 


~_ 





LETTER, tl, 
Strike, but hear / | 
Dear Sin,—Were Yorkshire, in’ wha 
J&% now propose, alone concerned, were 
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vs Newly infused vigour.”—Address. 
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the object a matter of mere local. interest, 
affecting none but yourselves, the inter- 
ference of a stranger would be . imperti- 
nent, But as you are endeavouring to 
Jay in Yorkshire the foundation of a 
scheme you intend shall operate on the 
whole nation, it is the duty of every Eng- 
lishman who thinks you in error, and who 
has solid arguments to produce for hold- 
ing that opinion, to expostulate with your- 
self, and to reason with his Yorkshire fel- 
low countrymen, for averting the evils he 
furesees from an adoption of that scheme. 
It is on this account [ am anxious for (a 
full explanation. “Jn case the very im- 
perfect. reform you now meditate, shail 
be obtained, do you mean there to * abide?” 
Or does your word “ abide” merely mean, 
that the measure to which you now al- 
lude, to the exclusion of ail others, you 
will, of a certainty, prapere, giving to any 
other proposition that may be moved jn 
the way of amendment—and moved, with 
whatever knowledge and wisdom, your 
devermined opposition ? 

Every oue, my dear.Sir, must allow, 
that the question upon which we are di- 
vided, involves in it the very happiness 
or misery of our country, perhaps.to the 
latest generations. As such, | deem it to 
deserve a discussion of the utmost tem- 
per and mode: ation, and think.it ought to 
be decided rather by argument. than by 
anger. How, on this point, am I to judge 
of your opinion, and yeur language, when 

ou speak of “ dangerous, innovations,” 
Goe without either description or proof, 


“ which are strenuously persisted in by 


some rash men,” who * scruple not to pro- 


“pose those innovations to muititudes of the 


very lowest classes Of society iy London, 
and in the late unhappily disturbed coumtion” 
“Their measures” you add, * you decid- 
edly disapprove and reject.” After. in- 
dulging in a fanciful, and as I conceive, 


totally incorrect view of the notions and 


the conduct of one person particularly al- 
luded to, and of the legitimate conse- 
quences of that conduct, you proceed— 
“and for a visionary improvement, which’ is 
UNATTAINABLE at present, as we judge, 


by any peacefud means, these mistaken ep- 


thusiasis. would obstinately reject a great 
PRACTICAL IMPROVEMENT, sane- 
tiysed by the ablest Statesmen of jour 
couutry.” Nor do you lose sight of these 
“rash men,” these “ mistaken enthusiasts,” 
or rather the one person particularly point- 
ed at, until, in the way. of contrast with 
the “ most guarded measures,” which ate, 
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it seems, to emanate from the “ temperate 
zeal” of yourself and others, you express 
an apprehension that the conduct you con- 
dem istikely to produce “ anarchy and 
revolutionary rage ;” to which you, I 
must needs think unjustifiably, oy “ there 
is but too visible a tendency in the capital, 
and some parts of the country ;” as well 
asa train of confusions and mischiefs of 
another description, which would leave 
our constitution without an existence. 

Now, my dear Sir, that Ae who thus 
writes, is better qualified than dim of whom 
he thus writes, to become an éffici- 
ent member, with Lords and Dukes, of a 
“ wealthy association,” is certainly most 
true; and very possibly he may also have 
a deeper and more familiar acquaintance 
with our present subject—Representa- 
Tion—may have watched over it with 
more ardour and more success; may 
have elucidated more of its obscurities ; 
have put to shame more of its enemies ; 
and raised it up more friends; or with 
more sagacity and a deeper penetration, 
he may have foreseen the respective con- 

uences of zo reform, of mock reform, 
and of Aalf reform ; and may also have 
baffled more practices against constitutional 
reform : yet I still lean to the opinion, that 
the question mooted between you and him 
had better be decided by argument than 
by anger. 

If ever rashness, or obstinacy ia wrong 
bore od in the temper of the party so 
portrayed in the address, he, howeter, 
persuades himself, that on his death-bed, 
when, at least, those disturbers of the 
mind will probably have melted away, 
should but intellect then remain, a _recol- 
lection of his own conduct respecting the 
“disturbed counties” will afford him no 
small Christian consolation. 

For removing ignorance of his motives, 
prejudices against his proceeding, and that 
moral and political mistiness, nearly a- 
mougting to darkness, through which the 
transaction has been viewed, he refers to a 
letter he wrote to a person of great con- 
sideration, a copy of which (but without 
that person's name) he published in 
Hurst’s Wakefield and Halifax Journal, of 
the 5th of February, 1813, as well as in 
the Leeds Wercury, about the same time; 
a letter which, it seems, was so well 
thought of, as to be re-published in the 
form of a pamphlet, by Willan and Camp- 
bell, of Halifax, as the author learned 
by receiving two copies as a present to 
him ; and he likewise refers to three let- 
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ters he published in the Nottingham 
view, in December, 1811, and J} nd 
1812, Besides which, cailed onegt’ 
now is, his fourth public letter of the 
sent series will bea copy of his private ghe 
to yourself, of the 3d of December, 1g}9. 
explaining the views he had taken of the 
subject, and the motives by which he wa; 
actuated while meditating that tour: » 
well as stating his reasons, and reasons be 
thinks he did state, why he thought it right 
to act rather on his own opinion thay @ 
yours,as in — friendly terms expronéiig 
your letter of the Lith of Novembepy igi, 
Whar, my dear Sir, shall we to the 
consistency of him, who, in o same 
breath in which he nobly Pleads for a 
“ absolute liberty of conscience” in all 
concerns, yet rebukes with something 
like intolerance, those who, differing from 
him in political opinion, claim either fre 
dom of action, or of thought? n sucha pr. 
ceeding we can only lament too cloiem 
imitation of that renowned Defenderof 
the Faith, Henry VIII. ; that chip of the 
same block, his daughter Elizabeth; th 
Courts and the Bishops, during the fitx 
age of Church Reformation. He, like 
them, seems to tolerate his own dogma 
alone, be they ever so crude, to the rejt- 
tion of all others, be they ever so co 


‘stitutional. In the infancy of Church Re 


formation, by means of a “ «wealthy aum> 
ation,” that is, of those in power, asst 
ated with all those who courted the pow 
erfal, partook of their good things, ad 
echoed their sentiments, those usscripterd 
creeds, tests, articles, and errors, contrary 
to the genuine constitution of Christianity, 
took root, which by converting a Chri 
tian church into a piece of merch 
and filling it with endless schisms, 

tlke prolific seeds of tyranny, vice, and 
sery, and proved the bane of truest 

ion. 

Not warned by the fatal example, 
now, alas! in "bd days of far greste 
light and knowledge, see certain | 
dogmas, which, in the very infancy 
litical reform, or nna 4 inexperience, © 
pertinaciously adhered to as the Athans 
an Creed is clung to by the blindest son ot 
orthodoxy. 4 

That you, my dear Sir, of whom it # 
known, that p Ege a Minster of the 
English Church, you do not “ abide” b 
the errors which she through ve 
imbibed, and through pride and obsim] 
retains, it is the more remarkable oar 
should now have taken a fixed reithiw 
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an error Of political inexperience, 
po the very erated tina of 
May it not be feared that this so 
resolution has proceeded from 
having viewed your object only 
throvgh glasses borrowed of 4 jealous aris- 
tocracy; green and opaque almost to dark- 
ges, ike those with which weak eyes 
view the su; for how else can you, at 
this day of full maturity, contemplate 
that which was in fact a mere first, feeble, 
ronering step of reform in its infancy; and 
¢} were not misinformed, taken im /eading 
strings a8 @ ripe measure at this time wor- 
thy of adoption ? Onght not Yorkshire 
oow tesay, “* whea | was a child, ¥ spake 
a a child, | understood as a child, I 
thought as a child; bet when T became a 
mn | put away childish things ?” 

Hath it never crossed your imagination, 
that whenever the aduit mind of your 
country shall be called on for its opinion 
onthe question of REPRESENTATION, 
around which as the sun and soul of our 

, Peace, Catholic Etiancipation, 
Ralgious Liberty, arid a Free Press, as 
sbordinate planets, all revolve ; hath it I 
wk, never yet crossed your imagination, 
that, under all present circumstances and 
recollections, -that same potent Yorkshire 
mind will now “take the liberty to de> 
care its resolution” of going into the con- 
sideration of the whole question at once, 
freeas the air that sweeps your mountain 
tops? Limitations ! Restrictions in reason- 
ing on self-preservation! No; that day 
itrust is past. : 

Would it, my good Sir, for preventing 
mutual assaults during the discussion, be- 
come “the independence and dignity” of 
the Freeholders ef your county, to repair 
ty the Castle-yard, like felons, ip _fetters 
wd handcuffs ? Will they, then, chink 
you, attend with their intellects chained 
aod their mouths gagged ® Mean yéu to 
command the mental ocean, that orily so 
tit flow, and ao farther? Will you at- 
tempt to turn aside the current of thé re- 
forming wind, bearing on its wings trath 
wd justice? Or, can you bird’ the sweet 
oo ali patriot eloqaence? Believe 

not 

There is, it is too true, still left a rump 
of that body, whose feminine and feverish 

ad,some twenty yéars ago, took the 

of alarm. Thesé unhappy be- 

aes even to this day, cannot open theit 
On English reform, but as a Frenth 
by which they are possessed, gives 
wterance. Wntil, by the compas- 
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sionate apostles of freedom, pre 
salvation by the Constitution, ¢ 

be cast out, the sufferers cannot recover 
the full use of their reason. The 

ed seem now much troubled, that. their 
devil can no longer be made to enter ine, 
to those they esteem a swinish multie 
tude. . Among the symptoms of their ma- 
lady, we find it a perpetual and a promi- 
nent idea, that it is the nature of petition- 
ing to aggravate the evil petitioned 
p orig that petitioning tends to “ mise 
chief, calamity, and ruin ;” that its objeee 
is ** UNATTAINABLE ;” that consequentl 
it leads only to a “ bloody struggle,” “ che 
vil war,” “ inevitable revolution,” and the 
“Joss of liberty.” In reply, I ask only 
two simple questions; first, are “ civil 
war” and * revolution” most likely to fol. 
low, from misery finding vent through the 
sacred and hope-inspiring practice of petie 
tioning, justly accounted the brightest jews 
el in the tiara of the Constitution ; ‘br from 
the exercise of tyranny, terror, and perse- 
cution, for the express purpose of lock- 
ing up inthe popular bosom all its griefe 
and agitating passions, keeping down the 
spirit of reform, and stifling the voice of 
complaint? And, 2dly, “ WHAT IS TO 
BECOME OF ENGLISH LIBERTY, IF 
WE DO NOT PETITION? 

Gracious Heaven! Have we not 
paid dearly enqugh for being subservient 
to the infernal wickedness of an apostate 
who pretended alarm, and for the folly of 
his dupes? Instead of composing the 
mind of England, instead of rendering her 
united, impregnable, prosperous, and h 
py, by the reform so ardently prayed for in 
1793, that yile apostate and his idiog 
dupes, in that disgraceful year, plunged 
her into a bloody war on opinions ? 1 will 
spare you, my dear Sir, the bitter, the 
heart-rending afd blush-raising recital of 
what it hath already cost ua, 

' My next, or fourth public Letter, will 
be a mere copy of the private one [ wrote 
you on the 3d of December, 1812. In my 
fifth, (shall again speak of the tour on 
which you and our friend Caley are so see 
vere. I remain, dear Sir, very truly, your 
friend and servant, 

Joun Caatwaicut, 





LETTER IV. 


[N.B. The present Letter was, in fact, : 


written and sent a year ago. Its publi. 
cation at this time has been necese 


sary by the accusatdry part of Mr. Wy- 
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vill’s Address to the Freeholders of York- 
shire, of the 15th of October, 1813.] 


My Dear Six,—Moch occupation must 
be my apology, for not having earlier re- 
plied to your expostulation, or, ought I 
not rather to call it your reprehension, of 
the Lith ult. on the contents of my printed 
Letter, with its Postscript, in manuscript, 
sent you on the 3tst of Octaber. 

‘Thad thought that, on that occasion, I 
was attempting a real, an unequivocal, 
and no unimportant service to my country, 
You, it seems, think the contrary. 

1 address that Letter to yourself and 
other gentlemen, that is, to “ the upper 
classes,” “ persons of property,” professed 
friends to the constitutional liberties of 
England ; endeavouring to impress on you, 
and on them, the utihey, the rectitude, 
and wispom, of ,encouraging the despair- 
ing, and almost distracted people, to dis- 
burden their oppressed and agitated bo- 
somis of the affliction and discontent with 
which they are labouring, in petitions for 
a reform of that political wrong and evil, 
which is the root of all their misery; and I 
strive to imprint on the minds of men in 


ease and affluence, the urgency of the 


case, and to excite this laudable determi- 
nation, ere the fate of our country be finally 
sealed, 

Sharply reprobating all this, without 
pointing out a single defect in the prin- 
ciples or the reasoning on which it rests, 
you call on me to “ pause,” to desist. For 
so doing, you do, deed, favour me with 
your opinion, your bare opinien, which runs 
counter to whatever I have been accustom- 
ed to consider as sound reasoning or con- 
clusive argument, drawn from the connec- 
tion of cause and effect; and which opi- 
nion, moreover, cannot stand against facts 
1 know to exist. 

According to this opinion, although a 
large proportion of the nation shall peti- 
tion for redress of the greatest wrong and 
direst evils, this very circumstance of their 
petitioning will, contrary to -otorious expe- 
rience in two recent cases, Cause a preven- 
tion of the redress prayed for, and render 
it “absolutely hopeless.” 

What! my dear Sir, is it come to this ? 
Are we to tremble at the thought of even 
petitioning? Are we to be ourselves re- 
vivers of delusion ; authors of a new reign 
of terror, prostrating our understandings 
before hobgoblins of our own creating ? 
And do these spectres appear in the shape 
ef certain of “the upper classes,” who, as 
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you say, “still enjoy” what (if Ig 
construe your language,) you call a« 
perty” inthe return of Members of Py, 
liament ? Are we, from# henceforth, and 
for ever, to bow down in mute submission 
to this glaring iniquity, this worst feature 
of our oppression, violating, in the pros, 
est manner, not only the property, butthe 
liberty of the whole nation ? 

As I must laugh at the idea of a handfal 
of Lords, who hold corrupt power thet 
will not bear the touch of discussion, and 
which must melt before public opinion like 
snow before the sun, cvercing an awale 
ed nation, showing a knowledge of their 
rights in the terms of their petitions ; s0 | 
confess I cannot but smile at your terrors, 

I have, indeed, read of men who wor. 
shipped evil spirits, creatures of their fap. 
cy; aud who, through mere terror fed 
their altars with victiins and with incense, 
but until i shall imbibe any such credulity, 
I shall not be likely to fall into any such 
practice. 

I know, my dear Sir, as well as you, 
that the oligarchy will not surrender theit 
corrupt and unwarrantable power with 
Out reluctance. But you do not seem pre 
perly impressed with the absolute neces 
sity of this surrender for the State's sal 


vation; a sentiment | can only attribute. 


to your having caught the deleterious im 
fection of the disease called moderate Re 
form; which, next to Taxation without Re 
presentation, has been, perhaps, the wort 
of the plagues of England ; although now, 
I trust, nearly eradicated. 

Neither do you take notice of my argv 
ment, drawn trom the cases of King Joho 
and King James II., for showing how such 
a reluctance is to be overcome. The pre 
sent Duke of York, no doubt, was sull- 
ciently reluctant, when, in deference to 
the public voice, he resigued his high com 
mand and Jucrative office ; but he did renga 
them, nor were they resumed until the 
storm of public opinion had subsided. Wehave 
also two recent cases in point, for showing 
the efficacy of /etitions ; in the decisive 
victories obtained over Lord Sidmouth 
Bill, and the Orders in Couacil. 

The matter touching Parliamentary Re 
form is simply this: Should the petitioe 
ers be few in number, and a rope of 
they will be treated with the same com 
tempt as heretofore ; but if numerous aod 
united, as I hope and trust they will prow 
they will with per fect tranquillity 4 
for surely, notwichstanding your extfaer 
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thing in the shape of a Nobleman or 

man, so utterly deyoid of ¢ommona- 
vue, of virtue, and of decency, as you 
seem tO imagine, when yuu infer, that 
should three hundred thousand Eaghsh- 
meu but petition for a self-evident right, 
ana redress of intolerable grievances, a 
hingfed of Lords would make war upoo 
“oo. also entirely overlook 4 material 
consideration, While you and I, and o- 
thers, bave for nearly forty years, been 
uing argument and expostulation with 
“the upper classes” to do their duty in 
respect to a reform in the people’s re- 
prese sation, you know: as well as | do, 
that sheir geueral language has hitherto 
beeu this: “ With regard to your object, 
you are perfectly right; but you are in 
eror respecting the means; the TIME 1s 
pot yet arrived; the ProrLe are sot yet 
ak to support us.” 

Notwithstanding, my dear Sir, the con- 
wancy aud the notoriety of this language, 
gadthat your own words to me now are, 
“J do not doubt “the success of your en- 
deayours to obtain signatures to the new 
petition for reform,” your counsel at the 
ume timeis: **Do not make known to 
the parties that the ¢ime for which they 
have so long waited, is arrived ; that the 
reorte, for whose support they called, 
ae ready, and in array.” 

To me, all this, | confess, is incompre 
hensible. Being a man of a plam under- 
sanding, of great faith in the ig ot 
TRUTH, entertaiaing a much more chari- 
able opinion of * the upper classes” than 
yoursel, and being likewise much attach- 
tdt® open, honest, and practicable modes 
of getting onward in any work b have in 
nyad, when | see the obvious means of 
overcoming obstacles hitherto insurmounut- 
able, ia the simplicury of my nature I 
embrace and cherish those means. 

if, therefore, it have pleased God, ace 
cording to the usual course of His Provi- 
cence, 1 prepare the people, by politi- 
cl suilering, to political «reformation 
\Setely allied, as | conceive, with moral 
tlormation,) and that He heth disposed 
‘wm to petition for redress, in terms, 
which, if successful, must completely -ree 
tore public liberty, laying them forth the 
‘wadetion of government in justice, as I 

uly hope is the case, 1 must feel it my 

'y, by every exertion I can make, to 
#0, to cherish, and to promote such a 
MELPAST MAG, NO. LEVI. 
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growing disposition ia my fellow-country- 


men, 


Not to refer to instance 
of the pleas for inaction, on 


1 Bay mag end, 


tofsuch 


as, at times, | have wished should stand fore 
ward, not aspupila, hut as teachers ; not as 
followers, but as leaders of the people ; | 
will, however, avert to three of those in- 


stances, 


The first is that of a noble Duke, who, 
in a letter to me, dated the 29th of April, 
1805, says, “1 hope aud trust the day is 
not far distant, when that most desirabie 
event, a substantial and redical reform in 
the Representation of the People may be 
brought to bear. In the meautime, Jet 
them see the extent of their grievances; let 
them know whence they erie, and let then, 
coolly and dispassionately form, their oxwn 
judgment upon the dest and surest remedy ; 
it 18 at hun’, simple, and of easy attainaent,* 

Have we here, my dear sit, one whois 
to levy “ war” on the pegple for, peti 


tioning ? 


My second instance is that of another 
noble Duke, of still greater borough ine: 
ny at his own house, 
, assured me that 
all his influence should be exemed in fa- 
vour of the Reform, wheneyer the ques- 
tion should be brought forward. 

Have we here again one of those who 
would, if in his power, brew up “ civil 
war,” and butcher the People for petition- 


fluence, who in comps 
two years and a half : 


ing ¢ 


My third instance is that of the thirty, 
who, according to the report of their 
friend, made to a select meeting at the 
house of Sir ¢rancis Burdett,oa Saturday, , 
the 6th of April, 1811, declined at thas 
time to become Stewards of a public din- 
ner of friends to parliamentary reform, 
as 4 premature measure, “Lecause the peaple 
were nol ready to support them.” 
dinner meeting there were, however, two 
hundied and sixty foe advertised Stewards, 


lare.t 


lo this 


besides others, whose names arrived too 


Well, but now, my friepd, when the 
people's grievances are at length daily open 
ing their eyes, whence they are hourly 





* The Duke of Bedford. 
+ ‘he Duke of Norféik, 
} Six Letters to the Marquis, 
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digcovering “ whence they arise,” and when 
you yourself have “no doubt of their 
readiness to petition” while it is my wish 
that the aforesaid noble Dukes, the thirty, 
and all the res of those who have so long 
and so impatiently waited for the proper 
“ time” for exertion, and for a certainty of 
support from the “ people” should have a 
proof that the ting is arrived, aud a mani- 
festation that a petitioning “ people” are not 
only in readiness, but in strength, for giv- 
ing them effeci ual support, you, my quoen- 
dam fellow-labourer, are, it seems, for 
suppressing and~smothering the whole, 
keeping “* the upper classes” in the dark, 
and at the hazard of the suffering people, 
being driven, through neglect, to desperae 
tion and wild excess. . 
This, I repeat,is to me incomprehensible. 
The purport of what I address to “ the 
upper ¢lasses,” the ‘* persons of property,” 
is this ; ‘fthe people, for whom you have 
been s0 ‘long avaiting, being now ready, 
take your proper stations in the great 
work of saving your country; place your- 
selves at théir head, where they wish you 
to.appear; Tet them have the benefit of 
your knbwiedge, the gyidance of your 
wisdom, thé example of your pradence 
aud virtue, sé that order may keep pace 
with activity, tranquillity be the con.pa- 
nion of-energy, and reformation diffuse 
around udiversal joy.” 
You, on the contrary, in effect say,— 
** No; let no gentleman endeavour to con- 
sole the people by sympathizing in their 
sufferings, to raise their drooping hearts, 
to chace away despondence, to soothe 
their embittered spirits, to dissipate resent- 
ments, by exciting hope; to avert mis- 
chief, by suggesting a peaceful and legal 
mode of venting grief, not unmixed with 
anger. Let none of “the upper classes” 
the “ persons of property,” adopt any 
such “ méasures ;” or even be seen amon 
them, especially in the disturbed counties ; 
let the ‘discontents of the ‘ democracy” 
rankle in their bosoms; leave the ebulli- 
tion of their conflicting passions to be 
kept down by the bayonet and the gal- 
lows; let us have none of this union be- 
tween the lower and “the higher classes ;” 
Jet separation continue, and alienation in- 
crease ; and let that cause, which has 
changed Encianb’s condition from an 
envied prosperity toa danger which fills 
the land with consternation, from singu- 
lar felicity tq misery and despair, unresis- 
ted, unopposed, take its course [" 
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At this portrait of what is in effeg 
your advice, I am sure, my friend, 
will be shockcd. But ask yourself if jr 
be not just. You call on me to “pause” 
to “reconsider,” not to proceed in 
** measures,” while you do not suggest 
thing I owgtt to do; unless it be to square 
my conduct wholly to the good liking of 
those among the “upper classes ef the 
community” who are interested in 
ing things as they are, namely, the 
proprietors; for who else, among thow 
“classes,” areto be “ intimidated” by 
tions, indicating the “ nearer approach” of 
a radical Parliamentary Reform, I cannot 
divine. | 

Neither can I understand why any one, 
not wholly absorbed in sympathy for those 
proprietors, to the exclusion of all other 
feelings and ideas, is to style such a reform 
“a forcible revolution.” 

When, my dear Sir, you shall have calm. 
ly reviewed what we respectively-recom. 
mend, allow me to ask whoge counsel, mine 
or your Own, most directly leads to public 
convulsion, to * mischief, calamity, and 
ruin!” Lam not afraid of the proper an- 
swer to that question. 

You pointedly advert tothe “ disturbed 
counties.” Tthank you for it. Tt cally 
on me to explain why I went thither® 

Thad been informed that thirty-eight men, 
peaceably assembled at the sign of the 
Prince Regent’s Arms, in Manchester, on 
the llth of June, for considering on 4 
petition for Parliamentary Reform, had been 
apprehended by a constable, taking with 
him a strong guard of soldiers, and sent to 
Lancaster jail, fifty miles from their busi- 
ness and families, there to remain three 
months, and then to be tried; on the a 
cusation of a hired informer, for having ad- 
ministered an unlawful oath, the punish- 
ment of which is transportation. 

From circumstances belonging to this 
case, I had the strongest suspicions that all 
was not well. The men were poor, A 
defence was likely to cost a considerable 
sum. Should they fail of a defence, their 
being transported for a crime partaking 
of ue fare. of treason seemed inevitable, 

What a stab would here have been @ 
the cause of Parliamentary Reform! How 
its enemies would have triumphed ! 

Do you wonder I was anxious that thee 
poor men, if innocent, should not suffer 


= 








* Six months prior to the four, 
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ishsent, the shame, the ruin, of be- 
- banished to Botany Bay, astraitors to 
rheir country! Do you wonder at my 
anxiety that the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform should not, on this occasjon, be 
dishoooured, through the machinations of 
the vilest. miscreants ! By an impulse 
not to be resisted, | was drawn down, to 
scene of these transactions, to watch 
the event. It turned out as | had. from 
the first believed it would, provided these 
men could have the benefit of a defence; 
and I earnestly recommend it to you to 
read the trial; having previously paid 
a close attention to the intredyection. 

When you shall have read that trial, 
and ruminated on the system under which 
thirty-eight men, for meeting to petition for 
Parliamentary Reform, were so treated, and 
wo tried, yOu will the less wyunder at my 
being, if possible, more than ever rivet- 
ted in my gonviction that nothing short 
of truly Constitutional, that is, radicad 
reform, whether it do or do not “ éatimi- 
date” the principal auchors of all our mi- 
series, Ca Save Our Country. 

On the advice of Solon, the great men 
of Athens discharged the mortgages the 
held of the lands of the Commons, whieh 
were then become so great as to bhregien 
the via of the state. In commemoration 
of this act of patriotism, the solemn. feast 
of the Scisacthea was instituted ; and why, 
jathe present extremity. of our,country, 
shall you not, as readily anticipate, ‘on, the 
peor the great men of England who 
ave the pernicious boroughs, a ,surren- 
der of their usurpation, as foretel, that fre: 
tenicg for reform will only stimulate them 
f rivet more closely, if possible, the na- 
ton’s chains, ; 

But, to return to the disturbed .coun- 
tes: what is the cagsg.of the Misery 
and mischief they have exhibited.? I 
Mean the radica/, tlie peramount cause ? 
hit not that usurped and despotic pow- 
t, which enables a faction, of whom the 
cloe-borough preprietors are the kaown 
Prmeipals, tu desiroy their: country, iis 
prosperity, its commerce, aid even its 
Memvlest comforts, reducing to pauperism 
aad the extreme of wretchedness, a large 
Proportion of the “ lower’ classes of 

community ?” 

if, then, this usurpation be the true 
“weot the misery, and therefore, of the 
Machief also, is ‘not petitioning for the 
removal of that cause, the “ measure” 
Which wisdom and interrity dictate ? And 
Where should his fritioning ta prelerence 
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begin, if mot in. “ the disturbed counties” 
where the operation of the cause Was-moat 
conspicuous, demanding che*eatlier atven- 
tion and coynteraption ? And, this not 
merely for the general good, but in con- 
sideration more especially of the,innocent 
part of the population of those. districts, 
80 greatly interested in any.“ measure” of 
a conciliatory teadency, and caleulared.co 
abate desperation, by inspiring hope. . 
By the epithet “new,” applied to the 
petition now signing, superficial readers 
magn be led to imagine it contained no- 
velties unknown tothe English, Constie 
tution ; although you are certain it does 
note. If it be meant that, petitions, on 
other principles had, before the appearance 
of this, beea, proposed and signed by other 
persons, ueither will any such fact; justily 
the epithet ;, because petitions on ail the 
three prmciples of the present. petiuon, 
were among. the first which, more than 
thirty years ago, were adopted among. the 
friends, of freedom, Bid wg giles 
By the,epithet, however, coupled with 
the'displeasuce that follows, alll can £0n¢9 
jectureis, that to this. petition houomed 
on.three simple principles, ‘perfectly cone 
stirutional, you give a preference. to some 


Ong, of those, uhconstitutional compounds 


of half-measures, -which were not intend- 
; ' + ; ti y : NehbQee SEE ata 
ed. 49, disturb. what I understand you, tg 
COOH Ff, RFOPERTY., OF ME oD 
the’people arbitrary taw-makers ag Mas 
ters, ip the place, of chosen Represaita- 
tives, ».* 

On, this point, | have only to, remark, 
thac the, puyy, rickety, halt-begottea no- 
tion ol, mederate reform, seems to be on ifs 
last legs, ‘Tuo tender and delicate ty en- 
duro the piercing rays of, TRUTH, too 
flimsy and feeble to bear the buffedings of 
FRKE piscuasioN, at shrinks from the 
compeyition with radical reform. Unable 
to Keep the stage, it is even yow making 
its exit, never wore, I trust, te appear in 
the drama of- delusions Among other e- 
videuces, my dear dir, of great, haste iu 
the peauing of your Léuer, ough 1 not 
particlarly to notice the terrific phantom 
of “ civil war,” which seems to have im- 
pressed on -your imagination a pani¢ ter- 
ror ; to. which panic terror alone, I can 
attribute either your ofiniod or yout advice? 

On this point, I may be concise, Our 
times have no resemblance in that particu- 
lar to those of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. 
We are either, according to Hume, to 
have our euthanasia, by quictly sinkin 
down into slavery under corruption me | 
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a standing army; or, according to the 
experience Of 1215 and 1688, to rise once 
more to freedom, by the mere omni- 
potence of rraura. To talk of a “civil 
war” when, on one side, the party is a go- 
vernment, having all property and hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers at command, 
and completely versed in the trade and 
science of war; and, on the other side, 
the party is an unarmed, starving popu- 
lace, is surely to set all sober reasoning at 
defiance. 

Were you yourself, my dear Sir, the 
most enthusiastic of radical reformers, or 
rather a champion for “ a forcible revo- 
lution ;” were you in enterprise a Luther ; 
in courage a Nelson; in policy a Machi- 
avel; you would not have “ civil war,” 
were it even the most earnest wish of 
your soul. 

As to any aggravations of evil to be in- 
flicted on us for petitioning for justice and 
freedom, allow me to say, that those al- 
ready experienced ought to exclude from 
our bosoms the debasement of Fear. I 
see not how our condition can be worse ; 
and governing my conduct according to 
the best of my deliberate judgment, I feel 
it incumbent on me to do, what the duty 
T owe to God and my country prescribe, 
for making that condition better. When 
the state vessel is among rocks and quick- 
sands in a hurricane, it is no time for giv- 
ing way to fear. 

As, my dear Sir, an ordinary reader, 
on the authority of your age and expe- 
rience, combined with the tone of re- 
proof so conspicuous in your letter, and 
who should not be acquainted with my 
abundant measure of justification, might 
attribute to me the folly and the criminali- 
ty of intending that “mischief” which you 
consider as a result of my “ measures,” not 
only inevitable, but obvious, | have used the 
frankness of which you have set me the 
example, in conveying to you my senti- 
ments. 

I do, however, most assuredly believe, 
that your own intentions are perfectly pa- 
riotic; while at the same time, I hold, 
that, in being a moderate reformer you are 
under the influence ofa radical error. For 
this conviction, ! refer you to almost every 
page of my Comparison ; of my Six Letters 
fo the Marquis of Tavisteck ; of the Appeal to 
the Nation ; by the Union for Parliamen- 
tary Reform, accerding to the Constitu- 
tion; and to my J vinted Letter, the re- 
ceipt of which you have acknowledged ; 


ce 
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whereas, instead of overturning the great 
mass of reasoning and authority in al} 
these writings, writings which no one has 
yet refuted, you barely give me your ug. 
supported opinion that } am wrong, and act. 
ing on “ mistaken views.” 

It is reported, that on a recent o¢ra. 
sion, ay assured ..... that al. 
though, as a Member of .........., you 
could not vote for bim, you nevertheley 
wished he might be successful in his elge. 
tion. 

As this seems to be the same as erpress. 
ing a wish to see in Parliament a person 
of a declared and most determineéd hos. 
lity to Parliamentary reform, an error in. 
to which a real reformer, how moderate w. 
ever, could scarcely fall, 1 mention the 
report, in hopes of your contradicting ir; 
as | take for granted you will ; because, 
according to my recollection, the reason 
you gave a candidate for the Univertity 
Of Cambridge, a few years ago, for tot vot. 
ing for him was, that he declined to declare 
himself friendly to Parliamentary reform, 

But when, even in your country’s preseit 
extremity, I do in reality perpetually se 
among moderate reformers this sort of a6 
commodating laxity, it rivets in my mind 
the deep conviction I have of the funds 
mental erroneousness, and incalculable mis- 
chief of moderate reform. 

With regard to that passage in your 
Letter, in which you speak of “the pro- 
perty, and yet remaining, &c.” of “th 
upper classes,” I fear that, unless I & 
plain, I may be thought, in what I have 
said, to have construed the passage in to 


restricted a sense. It is not my meaning, - 


that you therein speak of a “property” 
in the return of Members to Parliament 
exclusively ; but that such returning of 
Members included, by the word “ proper 
ty,” in that passage. 

That some of* our borough patrons, o 
perceiving it to be the object of my printed 
letter, to promote petitioning for a 4} 
proportioned representation of those who pa 
the taxes, or, in other words, of the own 
of all national property, in annuel 
ments, might even now be ready enough 
to yell out  Jacobinism,”"—* Rev 
tion,” — Treason,” —if. they thought ay 
would echo their nonsense, I can well ® 
nough believe; but, I trust I can 
you from the apprehension, that gentione 
in general are liable to be a second time take® 
in the trap of a corrupt and fraudful ¥ 
larm, by any such impudent cry: 
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Of about two hundred and fifty “ persons 
ef property,” one hundred and seventy of them 
country gentlemen, to whom that printed 
letter was addressed, not one, yourself ex- 
cepted, has, so far as I know, been dispos- 
ej to entertain any dread of the conse- 
quences. Part, indeed, have not thought 
it necessary tO return an answer, as m 
cae of aserious fear of danger, it is to be 
presumed they would have done. Some 
few entertain slight shades of difference in 

inion ; and several express themselves in 
terms too flattering for me to repeat. 

4 have, however, other grounds for 
knowing that, among gentlemen, there is 
a much greater change of epixion on the 
neesity of radical reform than general con- 
duct ‘Roald indicate It is in that class of 
the community more than in the lower 
classes, that a larger proportion wish for, 
than actually promote, such reform ; and 
for reasons very easily imagined. 

I wish it were otherwise; because when 
calamity from ill government have de. 
pressed the spirits of the people, and the 
difficulties hitherto attending the pursuit 
of reform, have caused too much despond- 
ence, too much fear of the hopelessness of 
erertion, the enlightened of “ the wpper 
classes” cannot, in my judgment, better 
meufest their genuine patriotism, and bet- 
ter provide for the public tranquillity, 
than by convincing the aggrieved and 
gloomy people, that redress is not to be 
bad by a subversion, but by a reformation 
of the government ; than by encduiraging 
them not to despair, but to petition. 
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With sincere thanks for the good inten: 
tions of your lecture, bat with an carnest 
wish, that you would place a dirm reliance 
in your knowledge of the science of civil 
Government aod the English Constitution, 
that is, in the true principles of Rerex- 
SENTATION, of truth and justice; despis- 
ing the shallow prejudices of the proud and 
ignorant, as well as the insolence of the 
corrupt, | remain, dear Sir, with great 
sincerity, your friend and servant, 

Dee. Bd, 1812. J. Cantwricnr, 

vr The readers of the foregoing Let- 
ter, to which I never received any other 
answer than what appears in the acowsratory 
and angry passages of the Address to the 
Freeholders of Yorkshire, of the 15th of 
October, 1813, may now, perhaps, be 
able to resolve for themselves the two fo!- 
lowing questions, namely, 

Ist. In addressing the freeholders of 
Yorkshire, on the subject of Parliamentary 
reform, could it have been in anv degree 
necessary, to have introduced those accrs- 
tary and angry passages at all, or any thing 
of the kind ? 

2d. Do those passages centain a just for- 
trait, moral, political, or intellectual, of 
the writer of the foregoing'Letter; or a 
just representation, in particular, of his 
motives for recommending inthe “disturbed 
counties” prectsely the same form Of *peti- 
tion as he recommended in all ottier coun- 
ties through which he passed, or any’ ar- 
gument for showing either the impropri- 
ety or the impolicy of so acting ? 83 C. 

(To be continucd,) 
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CORRESPONDENCE CONNECTED WITH THE RETROSP: CT OF 
POLITICS. 
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Th the Proprietors of the Belfast Maganine. 


- ep 


GenTLeMeN, ‘ 
HE following reply to Crito-Philo- 
| Crito, | sent a few days ago to the 
Editor of the Belfast News-Letter, request- 
ng him to insert it in his paper, in order 
that his readers (who are not readers of 
the Maghzine) might have the opportu- 
tty of hearing both sides ; but he, with 
“at illiberality and want of. candour, 
which lam sorry to say distinguishes him, 
fused to give it publicity. For his 


“0as | have only to reier to his note 


to correspondents in his paper of the 18th 
instant. 

On his declining to publish my re- 
marks, | sent the article to the Editor of 
the Chronicle, mentioning to him that it 
had been offered to the other newspaper 
for publication, and had been refused. 
From him | received a loag letter, stacing, 
that as the Chronicle had not made it- 
self a party in the controversy, it would 
appear invidious to publish a censure on 
a contemporary ; at the same time, acknow- 
ledying tliat the Belfast Magazine was a 
credit to Belfast ; its proprietors. entitled 
to his respect; and that if the articles signe 
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ed Crito and Philo-Crito, had appeared in 
his paper, my communication should have 
been published, Such, gentlemen, 1s the 
state of the news-paper press im your 
town. If one makes an attack upon you, 
he wall not publish your reply, and be- 
cause the controversy has not originated 
with the other, he will not publish any 
thing which may contain a censure upon 
a contemporary. Whatever weight may 
by the public be attached to the reasons 
given by the Editor of the Chronicle, 
when they read the tollowing article, 
they will then be enabled to judge of 
the candour and liverality of the Editor 
of the News-letter. 

Feb. 26, 1814. 





To the Editor of the Belfast News-letter. 
Sir, 

Tur two articles signed Crito and 
Philo-Crito, which appeared in your paper 
of the 8th and lith instant, are written 
so much in the violence of party spirit, 
and are so expressive of rancour against 
the conductors of a work, which, how- 
ever it may differ from your correspon- 
dents in politics, must be allowed to be 
respectable, that Iam induced tostep for- 
ward inthe cause of truth, and of tem- 
perate free discussion. My remarks, I 
hope you will in justice to yourself, as 
well as to that cause, give to the public, 
as it ie difficult to judge of the real merits 
of the case by only hearing one side. 

Icannot help believing that both pub- 
lications are by the same hand, but whe- 
ther or not] am mistaken in that point, 
to save time and paper, | shall take it for 
granted, and observe upon both at the 
same time. 

You sir, are congratulated for having 
fallen under the lash of the writer of the 
Monthly Retrospect of Politics, in the Bel- 
fast Magazine, and you are advised and 
encouraged to continue to deserve his cen- 
sure. ‘hat you have been reflected on 
by that writer, must be admitted, and 
that he has blamed you for the manner in 
which you detailed the transaction of dits- 
mterring the dead body is very true. Yet 
lam convinced that you have not a sincere 
friend in this world who would not rather 
have seen your cause otherwise defended. 
No man who vajues the News-Letter or 
its Editor but would prefer having the 
cause of ether defended with good temper 
and geod manners, to having the defence, 
such as it is, conceived in terms of ran- 
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corous and abusive scurrility. Such meds 
either of attack or detence, always defey 
their own purposes, and instead of carry, 
ing conviction to the mind of the reader, 
excite sentiments of contempt and abhor. 
rence against the writer. 

On an inpartial aad dispassionate re 
view of the subject, 1 appears that the 
exceptions taken to your account of the 
transaction, were in Consequence of your 
sinking the circumstance of the Qrange 
procession at the funeral, and making no 
remarks upon the extreme impropriety of 
such procession: it being merely stated, 
that the man had been a yeoman, and wa 
buried with military honours, when it wa 
notorious that at the funeral, * all the 
pomp and circumstance” of an Orange 
procession were displayed. I haves 
doubt but that you published the accoun 
as you received it,. and possibly you might 
have been unacquainted with the fact 
the Orange procession ; but if otherwise, 
it certainly was your duty as an impartia 
journalist, to state the whole fully and 
clearly, nor can you stand excused if tha 
circumstance was known to you. Whe 
ther however, the statement was draws 
up for you, or that you wrote it your 
self, it must appear to an impartial reader, 
that by the manner in which it is done, 
there was a cousciousness that the pre 
cession was improper, and that it was the 
cousciousness which prevented it being 
mentioned. If it is thought fit and proper 
by Orangemen to walk in procession # 
the funeral of a deceased brother, its 
mere pusillanimity to attempt hiding & 


in a newspaper statement. The attempt: 


at throwing a veil over that part of ibe 
transaction, clearly shews that they were 
in their own minds convinced that it w# 
the precession which provoked the dee? 
and it also shows that the execration « 
the public would be more readily extt- 
ed by simply stating that the man 
buried with military honours, than if they 
had said he “ had been a member of é 
yeomanry corps’ and also an Orange 
man ; that “ his remains were accomps 
ied to the grave by a considerable uu™ 
ber of yeomen,” and a numerous body 
of Orangemen, with all the insignia of that 
order, who walked in procession, 
“ buried him with military honu™ 
Burying a man with military honours ut 
well knew could give offence to 9° pe 
or party ef men, but they were as st 
sible that after the uuhappy gccurres 
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es which took place in last July, an O- 
roge procession must be hateful to all 
soe pegceadle inhabitants, and particularly to 
ie who were yet smarting under the 
wounds inflicted on that unfortunate oc- 
gion. It was therefore thought best to 
wep that circumstance out of view, lest 
it might be considered a palliation of the 
ofence complained of. , 

e Editors of the Magazine-are as se- 
verely reflected on, as if they had at- 
empied to justify the transaction, when 
it ig clear that they condemned it in the 
most unqualified terms. They are abused 
for what is called a palliation of the of- 
face, when no such palliation was offer- 
el. They simply complain that no notice 
was taken of the provocation, which pro- 
vocation they had as good reason to con- 
demn, as you or the Orangemen had to 
condemn the act of raising the body, for 
disagreeable as such an act may be to the 
felimgs of humanity, yet much more mis- 
chievous consequences might have ensued 
‘om the procession. By condemning 
the procession no kind of apology is offers 
ed for raising the body ; nor is it easy to 
ay upon what party to lay the blame of 
tht action, for surely the Orangemen 
have been guilty of greater crimes than 
rung the corpse themselves, in order to 
bave the obloguy thrown upon others : 
wll however, the act itself was not at- 
tempted to be justified. 

la your account of the transaction, 
sioner language could not haye been 
wed, had the man been first murdered and 
wterwards raised trom his grave; yet no 
wuce is taken of what your correspondent 
must be sensible proveked the act, pro- 
rded it was dove by those opposed to O- 
ruige processions. The operators, who- 
tverthey may have been, were not by any 
meas exculpated by the Editors of the 
Nagazine, for they have expressed the 
most decided disapprebation of their con- 


, 
cuct, 


from what has been said, aud from 
what Crito-Philo-Crito has admitred (for 
fea he has admitted that the Magazine 
tademned the act of raising the corpse.) 
‘thik it must appear that his ire bas not 
much been excited by any palliation of 
Mat act, as by the reflections thrown on 
¢ Orange procession. I shall therefore 
“eed to remark upon that part of the 
“ect; and without using terms of abuse, 
“all endeayour to show that such pro- 
‘Wiens have been aad ever will be, so long 
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as continued, injurious to the tranquillity 
of the country. 

Orangemen avow that they are eworn te 
support and obey the laws of the land: 
yet they must be convinced that the very 
act of walking in procession or wearing 
party colours are both breaches of the laws, 
for which they are punishable. But sup- 
posing there were no laws against either, 
it must be plain to every man of common 
sense, that to keep up or foment religious 
animosities by such insulting processions, 
is contrary to that spirit of good order and 
regularity which should guide and direct 
the inhabitants of one country, and the 
subjects of one king. Experience must 
have proved to them, thatit is not a means 
for conciliating or making proselytes: in 
fact, the exclusive nature of their associa- 
tion proves that they do not wish for pro- 
selytes. Such processions then may sharp- 
ep the enmity, but cannot conciliate the 
affections of those who are not Orange- 
men, Let Orangemen themselves consider 
how they would feel, were the rest of the 
people of Ireland to deck themselves in 
colours which they dislike, and walk in 
procession on days disagreeable to them, at 
the same time avowing the greatest hostil- 
ity and rancour against Orangemen. How 
indignant they must feel under such cir- 
cumstances ! They boast much of the puri- 
ty of their Christian priociples ; let them 
then prove the purity of their principles 
by the virtue of their conduct, and prac~ 
tice, that grand precept given them by our 
Saviour, * Do uuto others as you would 
that others should do unto you,” 

Among all the publications from O- 
rangemenu or their advocates, I never yet 
met with any rational defence of those 
processions, or any attempt to show that 
they were useful or necessary. Woful ex- 
perience has taught us that much serious 
evil has arisen trom them ; but in no case 
can we trace up to them any practical 
good. Inflammatory as the Belfast Ma- 
gaizine is represented to be by Crito-Philo- 
Crito, | am perfectly convinced that more 
real injury has been done to society by O- 
range processions, than has ever been sus- 
tained by the most intemperate sentiments 
which have appeared in that work. 

‘Lhe Editors of the Belfast Magazine are 
branded by your correspondent with wish- 
ing to “ rekindle ihe embers of sedition,” 
and with “ preparing a train for the ex- 
plosion of the political volcano.” If such 


charges be well founded they must be mee 
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of strange principlesindeed. If they were 
men of desperate fortunes, such assertions 
might be attended to, and their poverty 
mmght lay them open to suspicion. It might 
be supposed that they sought for change 
in order to better their fortunes; but un- 
luckily for the argument of Crito-Philo- 
Crito, they, on the contrary, are men of in- 
dependent fortunes, uae tave nothiag to 
gain, but every thing to lose 7 aa erup- 
tion ; and therefore it is natural that they 
should deprecate every thing which might 
lead to revolution. Nor can such prin- 
ciples by any means be fairly laid to the 
charge of men, who, through all their 
writings, endeavour to inculcace the most 
implicit obedience to the laws of the coun- 
try ; and who, if they have the wish for 
any revolution, it is a * blessed bloodless” 
revolution, founded upon the mental im- 
provement of the people and the enlight- 
ening of their understandings, Well am I 
convinced that they are as far from wish- 
ing for what their adversary calls a politi- 
cal volcano as he is himself; and also that 
his conduct and principles are more cal- 
culated to bring about a convulsion than 
theirs are. The private characters of those 
men are well known: when that of Crito- 
Philo-Crite can only be guessed at. On 
this ground they stand proudly pre-emi- 
nent ; their morality is not speculative, 
but practical; this their most inveterate 
enemies are obliged toadmit. Such moody 
writers as (rito-Philo-Crito with vitiated 
taste may pretend to discover a * Dutch- 
metal” style in their writings, but their 
moral characters stand eminently superior, 
and invulnerable to the poisonous shafts 
levelled against them by such incendia- 
ries. If such men are rebels and infidels, 
a8 is plainly insinuated by this correspond- 
ent of your's, I confess it would be my 
pride to imitate them, rather than attend 
to those who, in pretended zeal for re- 
ligion, and loyalty to the government, are 
too apt to take “ prayers for morality,” 
and “ kneeling for religion.” 

The judgment of your correspondent 
as acritic, | find to be at variance with 
every man of intelligence and taste in li- 
terature with whom I have conversed ; 
they have uniformly praised and admired 
thestyle of that which he has endeavour- 
ed to vilify. Many men of his own kid- 
ney have been obliged to acknywiedge its 
superiority, and to lament tha. ch splen- 
did abilities were employed o. “at side 
the question ; but there is no é ‘ntme 
for the diiference of taste. For’ ° part 
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I am determined to appreciate the judg. 
ment of a critic, according to what he i 
himself able to perform; and Iam 9 lit. 
tle pleased with the style in which Crito. 
Philo-Crito writes that I cannot suffer my. 
self to be guided by his judgment of the 
writings of others. In my mind the wri, 
er who can indulge himself in such Bit 
lingsgate language is by no means a fit per. 
son to direct the judgment of others jp 
matters of literature. 

If the matter of the Retrospect of Po. 
litics be so dangerous in the opinion of 
your correspondent, I think he would en. 
ploy his time much better by endeavour. 
ing to refute the arguments, than in de. 
preciating the style. If he have time and 
abilities sufficient, I suppose he may have 
opportunities enough for making his sen- 
timents public, as the columns of both 
the papers, I dare say, are open for him; 
neither of them appearing to be favour. 
able to the Magazine. 

If he undertake this task, however, | 
would advise him to reason a little clowr 
than he has done 1n the last article, and 
to be careful to be less self-contradictory, 
In his last paragraph he flounders away 
in such a manner as to induce me to sup 
pose that he scarcely knew his own mind. 
He makes the Retrospect libellous, yet he 
gives the writer credit for his prudence i 
only “creeping to the verge of libel,” » 
though it feared to brave the vengeance 
of the laws, and dared not pass the Ru 
bicon ; it has not yet transgressed the line 
‘which would subject it to the cogntzanct 
of the Attorney-General ; still it is large 
ly indebted to the clemency and for- 
bearance of the laws. Now, to whit 
does all this amount ? Why, nothiog bet 
that they are guilty, and not guilty, i 
the same breath ; that they have not i 
fringed upon the laws, yet they are “f 
debted to their clemency and forbearance 
Alas, poor Crito-Philo-Crito!!! 

I am, Sir, &c. 


Ballymena, Feb, 1814. A Sopscarset. 





To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magasiwt 


i 


GENTLEMEN, 

In the Belfast News-Letter of the 18th 
ult. I have observed a note to - 
pondents, wherein the Editor makes 
very od kind of excuse for oot rq 
in his paper an article signed “A 
scriber,” which it appears had been 08 4 
ed iy defence of the Belfast Mag 
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He says “it is not a for the wri- 
ter to exper ‘t that he (the Editor, should 
devote his columns to justi ty the censure 
of the Belfast Magazine against him” 
Now, had the excuse been founded on the 
imemperate language used by “A Sub- 
seriber,” the public might have been satis- 
fed that he had rejec ed it; but insertion 
having been refused because the Editor's 
conduct was compluned of, it must ap 
m r ta eve ryv*® a. ip ‘tial that he 
has greatly weakeved his vwn canse; for 
had he been conscious Of his owa inteyri- 
ty and the purity of hismotives, he would 
have courted Iivestiwation, and would 
have readily gvivell p..blic ty to a teimpe- 
rate re ply | io cv articles signed Crito and 
Phio Crito, particulary as he had such 
ab 2 een ites as che writer ol those ar- 
ticles to detead him. It would also have 
heen treating luis readers with that degree 
of consideraiion and respect which 1s cer- 
tainly their due, had he yiven them the 
opportunicy of | rming their own judgment 
by hearmg both sides of the question. 
From such treatment it would appear that 
he conceives himself fully adequate to 
form an opinion fur them, and that what 
ever he condescends to communicate to 
thm, they are to take for granted 
truth, without farther investration. 

the articles alluded to may be consi- 
dered by this Editor as a justificat ion of 
him and hrs paper ; but well am J assured 
that by most readers they were considered 
Malignant attacks upon your respectable 
work, rather than a vindication of him or 
his paper. It does not appear to have 
been the intention of the writers to say 
anything in defence of the Editor; for 
the few wi rds of congratulation cannot be 
construed imo vindication. The ground 
of complaint agatast hin was his havin; 


reader, 


r 
“ 
thrown a veil over the Orange procession 
a the funeral ; and on this principle no 
kind of defence has been set up by the 
idior or his advocates. In geveral terms 
the statement was approved of by Crito, 
and sari to have been done “ina tempe- 
rate, Manly manner ;” but this is not sur- 
Prizimg, for no doubt the statemént bad 
been Grawn up by the said Crito ; and 
there is nor hing uncommon in such scrib- 
blers being fond of their own bantlings. 
But in all chis I can discover no good rea- 
“tor the kditor tailing to state to the 
Public that at the funeral there was a vain 
‘splay of Orangemen and their insignia, 
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and that they loudly and repeatedly dared the 
stone-throwers to show themselves. 

By this Editor dechiniag to publish anv 
reply to those articles he has, in my o- 
Pinwo, proved at least one of two ta gS 3 
either thac he had no confidence in his own 
ability, or that of his tnend t'rito, to de- 
tend him, or that he is so compietely the 
toolot the faction that he dare not pub- 
lish any thing which might be disagree- 
able to them. Let the public then draw 
which of these conclusions they will, he 
must in their eyes appear equally con- 
temptible, and equaliy unfit to hold the 
situation of Editor to a paper in such a 
town as Beltast. For my own part, | 
was not surprized, nor was I mistaken in 
his character. I neither louked on him as 
a Solomon tor wisdom, nor as a Junius 
for literary ability. [ft he had any credit 
with me it was for a tolerable share of 
cunning to endeavour to stand well with 
those by whom protit might be made, and 
a pecuuar degree of facility in changing 
sides tor sake of emolument. However in 
the present instance, | must allow him a 
a little more merit; for his having now 
thrown off the mask of moderation which 
he had hitherto worn, and for having so far 
identified himselt with the sanguinary fac- 
tion, that his character and principles can 
be no longer mistaken by the most indi ffer- 
ent person. We may vow set him down 
as the devoted parasiie of Orangeism, hav- 
ig Offered up on the altar of intolerance 
as a wiiling sacriliceevery pretension winch 
he might have held to candour and mipsre 
tialitv. 

In his very pathetic account of the resur- 
rection of Quail, it was said that “ every 
feeling of bumanity had been harrowed 
up.” Of the manslaughter and mammings 
committed in July Jast, we bad from bun 
a much more moderate, a much more tem- 
perate account. ‘Lhere were no fine te l- 
ings Of Lumanity harrowed up on that ne- 
farious occasion. No,no! t was a mre 
casual circumstance, and being so wry 
common in the country, was not worthy 
of much notice. We have becn so femie- 
liarized to butchering the living, that far 
less horrer was excited by shootiag two 
men, than by raising one dead body: the 
lives and limbs of seven persons were nos 
thing to that atrocious deed ! the fine feel- 
ings of humanity 10 the breast of the Edi- 
tor of the Beitast News-Letter were not 
calied imo acuiun by the bloodshed come 
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mitted 4n July! No: they remained tor- 
pid and inactive till they were awakened 
in January by the horrible and atrocious 
act of raising from its grave the hallowed 
corpse of an Orangeman. 

His fine feelings of humanity received 
no violence when one of the most re- 
spectable meetings ever witnessed in the 
town of Belfast, met for the purpose of pre- 
venting such enormities, was ordered by 
some of his friends to disperse, as it they 
had been a mob of the lowest class: a 
meeting which exhibited not the slightest 
appearance of mob, uatil the arrival of his 
peculiar friends. 

No injury was done to his fine feelings 
of humanity, when one of the most useful 
and respectable men in this town was 
dragged two the black-hole like a felon, for 
gently laying four of his fingers upon the 
sleeve of a man who is not generaliy con- 
sidered quite so useful. But perhaps he 
was afraid to trust his delicate nerves in 
drawing up a statement of that tramsac- 
tion, and thought it safer to publish an ac- 
count of it ready made to his hand, by 
those whose interest it was to state it in 
terms the most favourable to a certain party; 
and to be sure he could not prevent the 
public wishing for an impartial report of 
it, but then he knew such could be had 
from a paper published 80 miles off. 

His fine feelings of humanity were fully 
equal however to the publishing of a re- 
port favourable to his friends, of a certain 
trial at Downpatrick sessions, which, from 
some particular questions asked of the 
Witnesses, was calculated to cast a stigma 
upon the character of a gentleman; but 
that was only an attempt at lacerating the 
character of a virtuous living man, and not 
half so shocking to the fine feelings of hu- 
manity as raising a dead Orangeman. 

His fine feelings of humanity were a- 
gain brought into play, when he used his 
most strenuous exertions to have his pa- 
per, containing the above report, circulat- 
ed in Antrim about eight hours earher 
than common, on the day that a certain 
triel was to be brought on at the sessions 
there. 

‘J have no douht however but his fine 
feelings of humanity have received ano- 
ther shock (even as great as that by the 
resurrection of Quail,) from this letter 
from “A Subscriber ;” and that it has 
contained something so hostile to his ner- 
vous system, as to produce one of his usu- 
al ague fits. It is probable that it has o- 
verset the profound reasoning and classi¢e 
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language of his “Dutch-metal” ¢: 
the redoubtable Crito ; for assured} had 
it been weak or ineffectual, we would hans 
been favoured with it, had it been for 
nothing else but that the pariy might haye 
had a triumph over it. I hope, however 
the writer will let us see it through some 
other medium. Surely the News. 
Editors are not all in league with this man 
“ delicate nerves and extreme  sensibj. 
ily. . 

( find that this famous torch-bearer of 
Orangeism is not yet tired with abusj 
you, as he is at it again in the paper of 
the 4th inst., where he has spewed forth 
some more of his venom, harmless how. 
ever to yeu, from its very bitterness and 
pervicacity, and innocent to the public 
from its obscurity and incoherence. There 
is only one point which I will touch upon, 
and even that should have escaped me, had 
I not flattered myself that the retort may 
have the effect of preventing this apostle 
of Orangeism from pestering the publie 
with his Billingsgate language. He sys 
“if the empiric endeavours to avail him 
self of his garb and his gibberish to distri. 
bute poisons among the people, what shall 
prevent him from exposing his pragtices, 
and cautioning the unwary not to swallow 
his nostrums.” Now I shall simply put 
one question to this elegant apologist of 
our sapient Editor, this giant of erudition, 
who holds the rod of castigation in terre 
rem over your devoted heads, where ha 
been his loyalty and his extreme care for 
the safety of the people’s morals, since Sep- 
tember 1808, that he has suffered you with 
your “ gaudy coat” and “ fustian Janguage” 
to distribute your nostrums among the pee 
ple since that period with impunity? Per 
haps I may answer as Eliya said to the 
priests of Baal, Perhaps he has been ona 
journey, or peradventuré he has been# 
sleep, and has only been roused from his 
stupor by the noise made by the resurte> 
tion of Quail, his brother Orangemen, 

re WP I am, Gentlemen, &c. 
AN |RIsuMad. 
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REMARKS ON SOCIETIES OF ORANGEMEN, 
AND THE ANTAGONIST ONES OF 
THRASHERS AND RIBBON-MEN. 

The following paper appeared in the 

Newry Telegraph. The remarks ate # 

apposite, so impartial, and so 

ing, as well as abounding in principled 

sound policy, that the serious di : 

ate perusal is reccommended to our reader 
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To the Editor of the Newry Telegraph. 


Sis,—Every peaceable man must. coin- 
cide in principle, on the distressing: sub- 
iect of the Mourne riots. The necessity 
of something being done, is obvious. 

This evil, sir, is not of recent growth. 
In November 18i1, the magistrates of 
Down, met by requisition, to consider the 
thea state gf the county. It appeared 
their unanimous opinion, that secret as- 
sociations Of a new sind, had spruag up 
to the disturbance. of the public peace, 
and had, even then, spread to an alarming 
extent. 

Indeed, for several. months previous, 
parties of thrashers, or ribbon-men, or 
whatsoever other denomination they affect, 
had been formedin this and in other counties. 
The professed purpose and object of this 
asmociation, was to defend one another from 
aggression ; a plausible motive, but liable 
to abuse, through - passion or, misappre- 
heusion,. The society, was exelusive—ad- 
mitting nene but Roman’ Catholies; and 
as far as is publicly known of .this com- 
bination,ethe danger against which they 
thus sought protection, was apprehendéd 
from one description of persons’ only, 
namely Orangemen, To this class. their” 
hostility was as notorious as their, existe 
ece or nanve ; antipathy and mutual die 
trusts were engendered between the rival 
parties, and the causes laid of: tamults, 
tots, and bloodshed, 

The assembled magistrates. did:not aps 
pear equally unanimous as to the remedy 
for these acknowledged evils, Some re- 
gatded the anti-oraage association, as a 
heeessary cousequetice of the syetem, to 
which it was opposed,. and saw no radical 
cure for these party disorders, but by the 
wippression of the Oranire societiés.’ “Out 
the other hand, the new parties “were re- 
gatded by some as of a much more vdidids 
aid uanatural charactery* and appeared 
todemand that*the eouuty, or at least, a 
part of it, should be proclaimed. A more 


<S2- > - 





— — — —- « 
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, The form of ati oath, handed in as 
the Thrasher’s oatly but in reality} a ‘stu- 
pd and malignant: fabrication, was pro- 
duced in the Dowapatrick meeting. They 
bn here sworn: * by the eross of Sti 

et, and of our blessed lady, to mas- 
“cre-all the. Heaeries, without ing 
Ont ybee.” The common sense of cenlenet 
Peraies. induced them to reject it’as a 
orgery, hotwithstanding the convictiony 


a certain noble Lord, 
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moderate middle course was finally a- 
dopted, and an address drawn up, allud- 
ing to certain new combinations, exhort- 
ing the people to good order and obedi, 
ence to the laws, and denouncing severe 
threats of impartial justice, upon all ovett 
acts of violence. 

After the experience of more than two 
years, we may be allowed to question the 
merits Of this plan. ‘That it has not been 
efficient, is too evident ? Has it diminished, 
Sur, thenumbersot Orangemen? They them- 
selves boast a flourishing increase, Hasitthin- 
ned the ranks of thethrashers? JI am sure 
‘they have multiplied and spread since that 
Period, Has it done any thing to mioder- 
ate the hostility of those counter as- 
sociations, or to mitigate the’ vibletice of 
party aaimosities ? “Unhappily we have re- 
cent and daily proof of the insufficiency ot 
the magistrates’ proclamation. Is it 2hen 
to be expeeted, thar the gentle remedy 
suggested by your correspondent, whb 
scarcely notices the real spring and source 
of thie disorder, can effect a’ cute for 
this deep laid evil ? Will the exhortation 
of magistrates and clergy together, incline 
to forbearance and uiufual coirfidtence, 
the members of two parties, that’ by'theit * 
very constitution are inimical to each? os 
ther ?—~Never, surely, while the parties thent 
selves subsist ? Can any Vigilance, or exertion 
on the part of * prilicipal inhvbicants,” pos 
sesting the confiderice of neither side, 
Prove a permianent check on theif mutual 
violence? Above all, can it hope’td in- 
fuse the spirit of peace’ and chartty— 
“ where wounds of deadly hate havé sunk 
so deep?” Sir, I beliewe, it will not be 
seriously expected that bodies of méh, ¢s- 
pecially uneducated ‘niet, would ‘either 
listen to considerations of religion, against 
their passions, supposed interests and 
sa*ety ; or be overawed by any authority 
other than the loud voice, and stfong arm 
of the law. 

kk sceths probable, sit, that if these 
secret and exclusive societies were eaclt by 
name, declared“ illegal” (which | believe 
has never yet been done) it would induce 
nambers to abandon them, aud sovn lead 
to their total dissolution, 

In the county of Down, we have, I be- 
lieve as independent a magistracy as any 
in Ireland; what may the collective sentiments 
of that respectable , of how far ics 
power could be effeetwal tuwards the ex- 
tinction of party | am not informed, 
How far its influence could procure the 
attention of admigistration to eur neglect. 
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ed condition, | know not. But, if our 
magistrates regard the occurrences at Kul- 
keel, as but one local efaut of a deep and 
wide spread evil, that will again on similar 
oceasions work similar effects ; they will 
judge, perhaps, that a gentle local remedy 
cannot reach to the extent of this dis- 
order. lf they are of opinion that all 
these internal commotions owe their ori- 
gin to the existence of party associations, 
perhaps they may feel it a duty to endea- 
your at once the removal of this bareful 
cause, the suppression of abl exclusive societies, 
as pernicious and legal. 

In. the meantime, whatever may be done 
by our magistrates, or by the government, 
it may be useful to be well persuaded of 
the very malignant character, and ruinous 
tendency of these counter-associations. It 
is not, I am convinced, magnifying the 
evil, to state, that the full half of the 
lower orders in this country, are embodi- 
ed in the one or the other of these an- 
tagonist societies, each of them professing 
loyalty and obedieice to the laws; al- 
aaah both (if we may be ahowed to 
understand parliamentary language) equal- 
ly illegal* One of these associations pro- 
fesses itself to be embodied in support of 
the laws and constitution, and is exclusively 
Protestant; as uf every Roman Catholic 
notwithstanding his very strict vathe of 
allegiance, were withheld dy Ais religion, 
from being a loyal subject! Opposed to 
this, stands the other society, formed, as 
alleged to protect its members from Q- 
range aggression—excluding in its turn, 
EVERY PROTESTANT, without exception, 
and thus assuming that no Protestant could 
be depended upon, as faithful or friendly ! 


This regulation, kept up, tothe letter | 


and the spirit, characterizes these opposite 

stems; the one asan “ anti-catholic,”— 
the other, an “ anti-protestant” associa- 
tion; both equally averse, equally sus- 
picious, and equally prepared to act upon 
the principles they have adopted. Occa- 
sions for the exercise of this hostile fecling 
will be readily supplied. When at any 
public place, a dispute (as it is called) a- 
vises between individuals} of each party, 
the whole body feels interested in the 
cause, and thinks itself committed to sup- 
port their champion. Any malicious or 





© soth of the King. 
¢ The whole of the late business in Kil- 
keel originated in a quaiyel betwixt two 


persons, 
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drunken .wretch, can thus engage in hi, 
private quarrel, hundreds of bis own w, 
ciety, who without examining into ca 
instinctively rush forward, not to the} 
defence of their friend, but to revenge 
and slaughter. ae 

Irritation and insult, by various 
midnight assaults, rackings and house. 
burnings ; such are the necessary and ag. 
tual traits of these opposite aud oppos 
systems. And thus these “ defensive” so. 
cieties become mutual aggressors, and vio. 
lators of the laws they would pretend tp 
revere, 

The above is an imperfect enumeratign 
of the public effects of the system. But 
the evil pervades the circles of private 
life also, and carries suspicion, alarm, and 
danger, into every neighbourhood. Be 
sides this, each party is not only fearful of 
the opposite one ; but also jealous and dip 
trustful of all those neutral persons, who 
refuse to combine with them. The near 


‘est and best neighbours, nay, members of 


the same family are thus divided againg 
each other. 

It would be painful, sir, to expatiate on 
the tendency of this system of things; or 
to calculate upon its probable and im 
mediate consequences, if timely and pru- 
dent means are not adopted against them, 
But let us not be contented with com 
plaining of the evil effects, let us trace 
the causes that first gave them birth, and 
still uphold their existence. Let each im 
his. own circle endeavour to blunt the 
edge of party animosity; but let ts tt 
member to exert ourselves for the removal 
of the societies themselves, if we would 
expect a radical and total reform. We 
cannot do a better service to our country, 


Hoc opus, hoc studium Parvi properemus 
et Ampli, 
Si Pairiz volumus, si Nobis, vivere chal 


Tam, Sir, yours, 
PAciFicus 
ed 


To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magarin» 


—_e 


PROSPECT OF REFORM IN THE ULSTER 
| PRE S83. seit 
In the last Retrospect of Politics, the 
public have Been appealed to m4 
strong and earnest manner, to assist 
rescuing the Press of Ulster from the de 
graded state in which it has long remar 
ed, and rendering it free and 
dent, 
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It is hoped that a summons from such an 
aihority, will be duly attended to at this 

iod; and that the PEOPLE of Ulster 
will interfere, to retrieve the provincial 
characrer, by thus reforming, at the source, 
thie great grievance of public apathy. 

To reform the Newspaper Press we 
have at present, were indeed se coasum- 
mation devoutly to be wished ;” but of 
this event there appears no immediate 
prospect. We Have examples enough of 
Newspapers selling their birth-right of 
freedom ; few, Or none, of a spiritless 
journal emerging from its sunk and si- 
leat’ position, to the bold level of inde- 

ice, 

The long expected Newry paper is an- 
pounced forthis month. It enters upon its 
course under favourable auspices indeed. 
We have a prospectus, and a promise, 
which if realized, may justify the hope, 
that the spirit of dulness which has long 
brooded over our Press and our People, 
isabout to be dispelled. If the Ursrer 
Recorper performs ably, according io 
its engagements, it will in the first piace, 
give to this province what it does not en- 
joy within 1ts own border,—an indepen- 
dent newspaper. It may do more; it may 
reform the press established, by the success 
of its example ; and open thus, for the 
improvement off the pUsLIC MiND, the 
long closed channels of truth and know- 

With no other interest but as a friend 
to liberty and rational reform, the pre- 
sent writer would recommend to the care 
ind patronage of the Irish People, this 
YOUNG srRanGeR. Let the Ulster Re- 
torder be encouraged,—as if will deserve ; 
amd it will deserve much, if it keep stead- 
ily in view the example of our Provivcial 
Press,—and avoid it ! 

The plan of these wn-nationaf journals is, 
to bestow their whole attention on “ fo- 
reign politics ;” and to pass over the mee 
lrsh questions, as unworthy of uotice! 
Letthe Ulster Recorder invert this per- 
ticious mode. If he consider public util- 
ty, all foreign discussions shyuid yield 
4 due precedence to the nearer intcrests 

his coantry. : 
On the subject of toleration, and re- 

liberty, the Uistér journals have’ 
«arcely an opinion of their own! 

Letthe Recoryer scorn the hypocri-’ 

Y) OF the duiness, that ca/d be undecid- 


OF passive,® on such vital subjects. 
i ee 








a et te ay 


* The two Belfast F dtcors signed the 
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Let it labour to circulate its honest prin- 
ciples,—iet it labour to unite and strength 
en the people ! 

Unlike co these silent and dissemb- 
ling uapriacipled joutnalists, I trust the: 
Ulster Recorder will justify his adopted 
name, by recording taithfully the acts and 
the sufferings that distinguish the bloody 
annals of our province. He will trace to 
their first causes these wide spread evils, 
and drag before the tribunal of public o- 
pinion, the abetcors of that ruinous sys- 
tem from which such effects must natural- 
ly flow. 

As to Orangeism, which, under the pro- 
tecting shade of a silent press, has thriven 
and prospered, let its principles be de- 
tailed,and exposed to a deluded Protestant 
public, studiously kept in ignorance on 
this subject : let the system be denounced 
to the people, and to the administration 
of the country, in its full characters of 
guilt, and with all its prospects of danger. 
‘Fhe rule should be, in the language of 
Counsellor O'Connell,.“ conciliation with 
the misguided individual ;—with the sys- 
tem itself, no conciliation J” 

We have been long enough cursed with 
a newspaper press wihout principle and 
without character; a press that has la- 
boured to keep itself ina criminal nzu- 
trality, between Ireland and the enemies 
vf Leland! 





—— ene - —— — amine 0 


petition for Catholic emancipation; and 
both of them, now and then, seem to ex- 
press themselves rather favourably tor 
wards it ; but they are extremely cautious 
never tO get warmin itssupport These 
philosophers are natives of Scotland ;—Ar- 
cades ambo! The man in the Newry 
‘Lelegraph, though an Irishman, is still 
mure cautious; not having yet commit- 
ted himself by any intelligible avowal of 
his principles, This modest Journalist 
lays claim to vast patriotism, and proves 
his attention to the interests of Ireland, 
by devoting his columns, dy the yard, to the 
discussious on foreign politics! His in- 
dependence he has evinced by repelling 
the imsinuations of the Sun paper, a- 
gainct his /oyalty/ his powers of argu- 
ihent by proving the Aevening Jost incor- 
reci in two small facts, and bestowing hard 
ifames on this Anti- Catholic print | Final- 
ly, this gentleman is most, tolerant, 
most lberal, most impartial ; forhe never 
Opens bis mouth, either against Orange 
intolerance on the one hand, or in favour 
vz religious liberty on the other ! 
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Again I will express the hone, that a 
better prospect now opens upon us ; a néw 
era in the history of reform! If the UI- 
ster Recorder advocate civil and religious 
liberty, and encourage freedom of dis- 
cussion ; if it adhere to the cause of juse 
tice, peace, amd pftactical reform; if its 

be the peorLte,—it shall be crowned 

with the public approbation ; while its 

own “ solid fabric will support the laurels 
that adorn it.” 

li—— | 





—— 


Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
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A copy of the following letter directed 
tothe Editor of the, Belfast . News-Leiter 
was put iato the post office here, on the 
18th instamt, which has not, been noticed 
by.him in any shape. 

Your obedient servant, &c. 
Belfast, 24th March, 1814. 





* Yet when I consider the whole case, 
as it lies befare me, I ama not much aston- 
iahed; | am not surprised that men who 
hate liberty, should detest those that prize 
it; or thas those who. want virtue them- 
selves, should endeavour to prosecute those 
who possess it.” 

Sir, 

Havine been from home, I had not 
an opportunity of seeittg any of your pub- 
licattons for the month of February. On 
my return I happened to take up your pa- 
per of 4th inst. and in it Tread an article 
signed - Crito, the ostensible bearing of 
which, is, to give the Belfast Magazine a 
belabouring ; but as far as 1 can understand 
its muddy abstruse expression (whether 
natural or assumed) I think the rancorous 
malignity of its aspersion’is pointed at all 
the readers of that Magazine; and not on- 
ly at them, buat at almost all the inhabi- 
tants of Belfast ; the whole Province of Ul- 
ster; nay, perhaps, at every man inthe Em- 
pire who is unplaced, unpensioned, unhired, 
unaffiliated, and, who supports his family, 
and, an independent rank ‘in society, by 
tillage, manufacture, commercial pursuits, 
or hereditary income. Only that the Ma- 
gazine is published, and generally much 
estimated in the town of Belfast, I would 


agree with the report of the Critos, and 


think its present population a colony of 
strangers, and all its maaners and customs 


EARL OF CHATHAM. 
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County of Ar. 


Seeing, however, that this same article 
of the 4th inst. was a continuation, | 
the curiosity to try back and fouad the 
origin in No. 801! of your paper, 
with a very curious note of your own, to 


which I would beg le 
tion of ail your readers, 


ave to call the ates. 


{ assure you, Sir, I was SOrry to see it 
as { havealwaysheld your paper to be oneof 
(if not the) very best in freland, and} 
write this.to give you an Opportunity of 


exhibitiag to 


your readers, that OUTS is, 
ipso facto, a fair, candid, i carn 
jourual; not devoted alone to the 


public 


ance of slander, malignity, and unfounded 
reproach of other contemporary prints, and 


the readers of them. 
and send it to you for publication in pre 


1 write this, I 


my, 


ference to sending it any where else, if 
you publish it, your paper. will maintain 
the character first above given of it; if 
you do not, as I have been at the trouble 
of writing, so shall { be, of having.it pub 
lished elsewhere ; and let our readers judge 


between us. 


Permit me likewise to assure you, that] 
never was a subscriber to,the Belfast Ma 
gazine; and that I have not been in th 


habit of reading. it; but the evormow 


charges of Criro induced me to peru 


that part of it, called the Retrospect ¢ 
Politics, which I have been doing for some 


days. 


“I have-at this moment all ,your papen 
containing Crito’s publications, under my 
eye, together with; one purporting whe 
written by another Caro, who, to. 
us believe that he is not the same perm 
age, signs himself “+ Master Phil.” 

i have searched the Retrospects 
and through, and I cannot fiad a seatence 


therein, to which the obnoxious epithets used 


both by Grito and / Ai, will apply. Aud 


until the gentlemen do specify, in what pa 


ges the “ damning rebellious, di 
corruptedly ignorant expressions and sete 
ments are to be found, | must cousidet 
every part of their different mauifestogs 4 
mere tirade of scurrilous declamation. Fat 
I find in the very Retrospect (Beliast Ma 
gazine, No. 66, page 73) which, has.gi 
en them so much umbrage, a pat 


beginning thus: 
“ Bonaparte also 


deals largely in cast 


&c. There is more sound argument ; 
this head; more real incentive to detest 
tyrant of France, and his practice ad 
raise in the -mimd of every British 
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and veneration for the British con- 
g¢qution, than in all the resolutions of the 
different County Boards published by you, 
and other journalists, for twelve months 
and signed by their respective “ dis- 
trict Masters” and “ Grand Secretaries !” 

But this is not the only thing for your 
consideration. The very first sentence in 
Crite’s first essay is a falsehood, He there 
gratulates you for being “ censured by the 
weiter of the Rertospect ;” and his last 
sentence in said essay concludes most im- 

ively, thus, “¢ continue to be thought 
deserving ef their abuse,” &c. &c. Let 
yssee how the matter really stands, On 
referring to the Magazine itself, the 
« grey” writer of the Retrospect ‘ cen- 
wres” nothing about it; he makes a 
downright assertion ; he says, ** one paper 
has peculiarly lent its columns tothe O- 
range party.” If stating a fact be a cen- 
wre, the act specified must be wrong! 
Critekuew very well, you would not feel 
happy in having yourself congrat- 
ulated on the above being a fact; and, 
therefore, he congratulates you on being 
ceasured by what he calls a ** bad man ;” 
but what does the bad man say? “ One 
paper has peculiarly lent its columns to 
aparty;” and you yourself sayin your 
paper, No. 8014, you will publish nothing 
efcept upon one side; ergo yours is the pa- 
per alluded to by the aforesaid wicked 
“grey man.” And to. prove that you 
knew the thing in the Magazine had no- 
thing about “ censure” in it, you say, in 
this very paper, that the bad man afore- 
wid “attacked” you. You knew well e- 
nough the term * censure” was not appli- 
tabla You have, however, established 
the assertion of the wicked grey man to. 
bea fact, and the first sentence of your 
fnend Crito (on which he and PAil have 
bottomed all their addresses to you,) to be 
afiction; the mere chimera of an ill-dis- 
posed and distempered mind. 

If these twa friends of yours can point 
out any falsehoods in the Magagine, let 
ws see them, and that will more effectually 
tend to destroy it, than all the calumujatory 
*pithets which even part rancour,operating 
o weak vindictive minds, can engender. 

eit collecting together, from humbug 
Prats, a.tissue of vituperative’ phrases, 

frown grey” and threadbare, by the 
frequency of casting them round the shoul- 
of Bonaparte, and embossed with 


“me of the little « grey” man’s own, 
ar | 


bin expressions, will never form ‘for 
His native garb 


‘tobe of disgrace. 
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of genius and virtue, manufactured ip, 
the classic loom of Science, and finished 

the hand of: refined Taste, will appear 
refulgent through all the dirt and filthy 
rags which Messrs. Critos may endeavour 
to fling upon it, so long as peace and 
social order shall be respected in the com- 
munity ; and promoting the good of man- 
kind considered an estimable quality in 
man. 

I think the cause of all this uproar in 
the Critos may be exemplified inthe ex- 
posé of a well known domestic animal, 
which { see every day in our yard: hang 
up before him a curtain, black and dis- 
mal as calumny, detraction, perjury, rape, 
and murder, can make it,—his feelings 
remain quiescent. Take this away, and 
present another of pure scarlet, bright as 
the radiance of truth and innocence, the 
same animal becomes frantic with choler, 
and his whole frame is convulsed with 
outrageous expression of malevolent exs. 
ertion, equally vindictive and impotent. 
Truth seems to have the same effect on 

our two friends, But, Mr. Editor, your 
friend “ Phil” (without intending it, sure- 
ly) is: worse upon you than the “ old sol- 
dier of sedition,” in the Retrospect. He 
goes beyond “censure” and “ attack ;” 
mind what he says. “ I considered the 
establishment of the Belfast Magazine 
as a new era in our literary history.” 
Now, mark this ; his reason is, “ because it 
would be a field for youthful genius to ex- 
ercise in; a vehicle for disseminating 
lite and useful knowledge, &c. Is not this 
declaring, totidem virbvs, that you would 
not admit such things ‘into the columns of 
your paper? I wonder youwould print this 
for him, after what you have said to the ' 
Ballymena man, in No. 8014; but I see 
you will do.any thing for some men. 

It appears, however, that old Crite had 
more smoke than fire all along; except 
we can suppose that he had actually put 
his threats of vengéance into execution, 
and found his oath was not quantum sufficit. 
For .after making us believe that this 
same Retrospect had offended against, and 
broken, every law human and divine, and 
that he would have had the Attorney Ge- 
nera! down upon the Magazine Jong since, 
lo and behold, we sow find that the 
“head and front” of the offence merited 
no other punishment than a blistering from 
Crico’ himself, which he says has made the - 


ities of the aga ter boys, and 
that they may expect plenty of it. 
But He says the Publisher will not get. 
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of so easily. The denunciation against 
him is dreadful; but se obscurely expres- 
sed, that | cannot at present tell, whether 
Crito means to get into the publisher’s 
company, and try to get him to touch his 
coat ; then swear against him, and get him 
sent to Carrickfergus for six months, and 
then kept until he shall give security to 
publish no more Magazines, in which one 
word of truth, knowledge, or useful in- 
formation can be found. 

The heat of your fancy took a very un- 
usual flight in its disinterment of Quail. 
The designing part was fine; but the co- 
louring was 80 ras | laid on, that the fi- 
gare became hideously ridiculous. You 
know well enough that such things are 
done every night in London, and even in 
auld Reekie, without bringing a particle of 
disgraceful character on either of the 
places. As likewise that a lodge of Resur- 
rection-men has been formed in Brown’s 
Square, who sold this dead body to four 
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young Chirurgeons for dissection, Ie 
was to be delivered on the ruins of the 
bridge now falling to pieces on the 

this was their first essay; the Purch ser: 
were likewise novices, and the splash of 
a lighterman’s pole in the tide, frightened 
away all the parties, except the subject in 
the coffin, Next time your fancy takes 
flight, I hope you will light upon a better 
subject. 

You may rely on it Mr. Editor, that 
the orgies a-la-mode de Armagh of 19th 
July last, and the consequent proceedings, 
have brought more disgrace upon the 
town of Belfast, than if the aforesaid 
grand lodge of resurrection-men would 
* burst the cerements” of every cell in this 
cemetry, and deposite the contents thereof 
even on the great bridge by which you 
come into town from Scotland, 

A. AP. 

Friar’s-Bush, 10th March, 18135, 
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T will perhaps appear an Irish 
way of beginning a Retrospect, 
yet, we are tempted to exclann, 
what then will come of all this se- 
cret negotiation in the cabinet, and 


this continued fighting, at the same” 


time, in the field; this strange and 
unprecedented medley of pens, and 
of pikes; of Cossacs scouring the 
country, and couriers encountered 
bv Cossacs; of diplomatic courtesies 
alternating with the roar of artil- 
lery ? Will the issue of all this, be 
an increase of freedom and happi- 
ness to the people, or will it termi- 
nate merely in an augmentation of 
arbitrary power in the rulers of the 
people? can the past, in this point, 
(perhaps the chief point worth con- 
sideration,) reflect any radiance on 
the obscurity of the future? Destiny, 
terrific maid, holds the balance. It 
now vibrates in her hand; which of 
the scales will finally preponderate, 
that which holds popular right or 
that which contains sovereign power ? 


Will the personal character of an 
ambitious individual! (and such, say 
what we will, is, almost always, 
the pivot of public afFairs,) not only 
keep the great nation he governsin 
constant agitation, mingling hisown 
mind with the mighty mass, aod 
thus heating it up to that ylowing 
point which makes it perfectly mal 
leable to all his purposes; but will 
he adso extend the same mind abroad 
in every direction, or, which amounis 
to the same thing in effect, will be 


inspire the different sovereigns of 


Europe with tendencies and dispose 
tions similar to his own, and eq 
hostile to human happiness ; efilist 
ing them, as it were, for life, ine 
the military vocation, averacting 
them by the influence of that fashiea 
which has already led so many mor 
archs from their fétes and fi 

and carried even the Czar of Muse 
voy, from the care of his own 
pire, in a dashing excursion, # 
as Fountainbleau., 
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Napoleon, though deemed she 


common enemy, may yet have 
wen the fon to the eoterie of kgs, 
sad their apparent successes. may 
keep up the taste, or, more truly 
speaking, the rage, which halloos, 
and bunts the one half of mankind 
te butcher the other. A taste for war, 
like a taste for gambling, may soon 
become necessary to deliver the high 
and mighty potentates of this earth 
from the languor and irksomeness of 
sivations, where nothing is left to 
wish for; and which they may deem 
wellexchanged for the spirit-stirring, 
yet anxious enjoyments atlorded by 
the incidents of a campaign, 

Charles Il], of Spain boasted to 
a foreign ambassador, that he had 
killed, with bis own hand, 539 
Wolves, and 5328 foxes, “so that 
vou see,” said he, with a smile, “ my 
iversion has not been useless tomy 
country.” And happy indeed, com- 
paratively happy, is that country 
Where the sovereigns, spend their 


dass, as hereditary hontsmen of 


noxions aniarals, the leading feature 
of the Spanish monarchs. . Happy, 
ifthe amusements of sovereigns take 
ho tura more carnivorous, «nd, if 
thelr prevailing passion will not be 
to keep up the royal bunt, which 
Nimrod first began, that sdvage sport 
wich breeds up human hounds 
jou in the chace, and makes fa- 
mine, sword, and fire, leashed. «ta 
gether, « crouch furemployment.”” 
For, in truth, the clay is not more 
Workable in the hands of the potter, 
than most, if not all, the nations of 
Eorope appear to be in the hands 
ofthe ruling potentates, whose pre- 
valent turn of mind,, whatever it may 
be, forms and fashions the conduct 
othe mass to the propensities of the 
mividual, If those propensities 


pen to take a martial direction, 

whole powers, and Capacities, 
be whole thoughts and inclinations 
Withe people are quickly made jn; 
SEMFAST MAG, NO, LX®III. 
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strumental to the morale and the 
materiel of the militery cast. This 
cast influences not only the 
whole agency of the, state, but 
changes almost entirely the manhest 
of the multitude, that is to say, their 
morals, for whether the fact be com- 
fortless, or, consoling, it is the fact, 
that the people en masse, display 
thronghout Europe, a, passive, inert- 
ness which receives and retains im- 
pressions of whatever kind, avd im- 
pulse in whatever direction, with a 
facility and indifference which is 
truly astonishing. 

Will then the coptinentof Europe 
come to be considered as a large 
board, for the diversion of its differ 
ent potentates at Polish draughts, un- 
til intyxicated by temporary - suc- 
cesses, they hecome so desperately 
fond of the game, asto, squander a- 
way the permanent fire-side happi- 
ness of their, people for the love,of 
conquest, and the speculation of ade 
ing Lerritory toterrnory? Thespiritof 
conquest never cultivates what it bas, 
nor seeks for the riches of its own 
territories, but finds ie the event that 
a large accession of dominion is a 
source of insecurity, rather than an 
accession of real power. the ag- 
grandjzements of Nepelepo . haye 
been bis ruin ;-and the Rhenig con- 
fecleration, the occupauon of the 
Prussian fortresses, the iron crown 
of Italy, and the temporary sub- 
jection of the Spanish. peninsula, 
have in their consequences, through 
the desertions and defections which 
naturally take, place on a te- 
verse of furtoae, in members of an 
Empire so loosely jotted, and. im, 
pertectly assiumaied, those acquisi- 
tions of military, adventure, brought 
with them a faise sense of security, 
and thus have, in reality, brought ia- 
to imminent jeopardy tus own King- 
dom,and bis own Crown, 

I: is not the vulgar, venal tongue 
or pen, which wil) prevent, usfrom, 
ii 
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saying that he defends both heroic- 
ally. Deserted by his allies in the 
hour of battle, (such is the public ho- 
nourof miljtary commanders, )wretch- 
edly seconded by those sovereigns of 
ere his two paltry brothers, 

oseph and Jerome, (while his poet- 
ic brother, Lucien, is giving a 
masqued ball and supper to the 
neighbourhood of Taunton, at the 
very time Napoleon is fighting for 
his crown, and his people,) abandon- 
ed by all, by the sovereigns he had 
mate, and by the sovereigns he had 
saved, even betrayed by the very le- 
gislative body, which ought to have 
roused an invaded country to the 
most desperate resistance, he disdains 
to'compromise with the hostile pow- 
ets, or to degrade himself by an ar- 
mistice while the enémy remains in 
‘the territory of France. A hero 
“Is not less hetoic, during the period 
ofadversity ; and we can never call 
him 4 ‘tyrant, to whom the great 
‘mass of the people adheres, in his 
‘greatest niisfortunes, 

Witt then the ‘coalescéd~ powet's 
take warning from this signal exam- 
plé of the instability of fortune,*and 
will the spirit of conquest contract 
itself into the legitimate causes 
war?’ That there are such causes, 
no one will deny ; but we will as- 
sert, that the more mankind is ad- 
vanced in knowledge, and ‘civiliza- 
tion, the fewer occasions there will 
be of recurring to this (in its origi- 
‘nal,) most savage’ mode of settle- 
ment, and in its constant recurrence, 
‘the most disgraceful reproach of the 
‘Christian world, whether sovereigns 
or subjects act as principals, or acces- 
saries. Will not the Jast twenty 
years afford a sufficient trial of this 
mode of meliorating the condition of 
mankind ; and will the monarchs of 
Europe, from an ocular inspection 
of the miseries of war, and instructed 
by the striking mutation of humao 
aflai rs in the highest, even more than 
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in the lowest situations > Will they 
return to their capitals, with the fix. 
ed determination of keeping out the 
revolutionary torrent, by connect) 
the sovereign authority more clog. 
ly with the rights, and with the 
piness of the people? Will they 
come so far from home, as Frankfort, 
to give lectures on the principles of 
public jaw, and the rightful indy 
pendence of nations; and, after hay, 
ing been thus nobly supported by 
the people in this arduous contest, 
will they retire to their homes, with. 
out the least marks of grateful re 
turn for the services of that people, 
or any recognition of those political 
rights, and that individual indepen. 
dence, which is the guarantee of per. 
manent ¢ranguillity, and the strong. 
est support of legrtimate authority, 
founded, as it ougut to be, oncom 
mon utility ? 

We think, that from the period 
when Prance was invaded, the spirit 
of conquest, and the wish of ag 
dizement, migrated from the breast 
of- Napoleon to that of the coalition, 
the diseased and dropsical desire of 
extending the surface of an Empire, 


Father than adding to its solid co 


tents. How small an extent of this 
globe has yielded “ ample room and 
verge enough” for the greatest & 
chievements, and works that give 
man his terrestrial inmortality! 
What an immense superficies is cou 
demned to a Siberian auproductire 
pess, while the ruling powers, not 
looking to make the most of what 
they possess, are devising means of 
partitioning other countries, 
augmenting much, by the addition 
of much more! We have great duubt 
whether the partition of France 
woold ‘contribute to the deliverance 
of Europe, the present watch 
of the war, or to that national inde 
pendence, which is held out as tht 
| ie object of the European 
eration. The deliverance of Bo 
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will be best effected by peace, 

that just and necessary peace, which 
wii develope all the capabilities of 
all countries, without a predomi- 
gance in any, either mercantile or 
military, which must obstruct the 
as of nature, or the advantages of 
geographical situation, The deliver- 
auce of Husope will be best effected 
by that countenance and protection 
given to political avd personal liber- 
ty, and that reverence to freedom of 
eouscience which in the internal ad- 


ministraion of oa@ country, gives it’ 


permanent tranquillity, as well as’ 
the strongest degree of external pow- 
er. The deliverance of Europe will 
not be effected by the spirit of con- 
quest succeeding the’ spirit of revo~ 
lution, and enormous masses of mu- 
narchy growing still greater by ac- 
cessions of territory, and new parn- 
tions of the continent of Europe. 

We have neither the abil®y nor 
the inclination to give a diary of the 
campaign. ‘The accounts on both 
sides ave perhaps desiguedly defece. 
we in distinctness and precision. 
The allied forces have justified the 
vielence and encroachment of vhe 
breach Emperor, by acting upon his 
plan; and such is the morality of 
the leagues whieh princes form, and 
the mutability of their manifestees, 
they now have resolved to reduce an 
independent peopie to a compulsory 
chowe of their sovereign. Sound 
policy as well as public morality, 
emed to require that the publie 
declaration of the Prince Regent -to 
Parliament, and the authorized pro= 
Camation ot the Allies, should cot 
be falsified by any subsequent aets 
‘variance with opinions aid pro- 
mises so sulemniy promulgated. We 
#e still slow to. believe that. the 
Crown Prince of Sweden will ever 
ta hostile foot upon the breast of 
his mother country. No deputy on 

part Was nominated to negotiate 
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an armistice; and we think, that in 
bis correspondence with -his son, Os- 
Car, it would form a strange lesson in 
morality and natural atlection, .to 
say, * On such a day, my dear 
son, we entered France, laid. waste 
the country that cradled aud che- 
rished your father, sacked several 
towns, putthe inhabitants to the 
sword, and illustrated, by several 
brilliant conflagrations, the deep-« 
seated regard we bear to the land of 
our nativity, and to the first maker of 
our tortunes.” 

The allied armies have invaded 
France on a broad line of operation, 
Instead of concentrating their for- 
ces, or advancing in a single direc. 
tion, where one army might be rea. 
dy to suppurt the deteat, or follow 
wp the success of another, they have 
advanced fyom different aud distant 
points; ‘and although: they have 
found i: more difficult, on this. ace 
count, .to act in, combination, yet 
Bonaparte has thus been obliged to 
march alternately agaiast each, with-~ 
out being enabled, ag it seems, to 
leave in the meantime a force sulim 
ciem wo preveat the advanee of the 
other, Vurious actions have beew 
fought with vurtous success, bas 
noue of that dceisive gatere whicty 
would determine a retreat across the 
Rhine, or on the other band, would 
decide the fate of the ‘eapital. ‘The 
French have been generally success- 
fal, but sll the state of the: cams 
paiga seems to be nearly equally: 
balanced. ‘Powns aretaken and res 
taken ; armies advaiice, retrograde, 
and then agaja advances The Al- 
bies: have fasbed sutheircoup-de-main 
against Purts ; but, on the other 
band, Na has, io his tum 
been unsaccess{ul in his attempts ef- 
fectually to break} and entirely: to 
separate, the Silesian and Austriaa 
armies. He is Compelied to resort 
to the must harassing movements, 
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from point to point, in order to pre- 
vent them from again advancing, 
and to save his capital. 

Napoleon appears to feel strong 
in the attachment of the French 
people. He issues decrees against 
all Frenchmen wearing badges of 
the “ancient Dynasty.” and exe- 
cutes persons in consequence of such 
treason. He directs the people, 
without waiting for the command of 
municipal authorities, to use every 
means of hostility against the in- 
vaders, and on the whole, it may 
be suspected, that if the allies de- 
manded an armistice merely as a 
“rose de guerre,” (in plain English, 
a breach of honour, for a particular 
purpose,) he also may have his de- 
sign of drawing on the allied for- 
ces, and holding them in perilous 
uncertainty, until his numerous re- 
inforcements enable him to atrike a 
decisive blow, like that of Auster- 
lita or Jena. If, however, Lord 
Wellington, taking advantage of the 
reduction of Soult’s army, and after 
accomplishing the passage of the 
Adoar, should advance to Toulouse, 
and be in time to co-operate with 
the allied armies, it will require all 
the power and generalsbip of Beé- 
naparte, to resist the comprehensive 
and extended operation, 

In the mean time, however; it ap- 
pears that the communication be- 
tween the armies of Blucher and 
Schwartzenberg is ry up with dif- 
ficulty, and that the former, in his 
advance from Soissons to Meaux, (on- 
ly 25 miles north of Paris,) is in dan- 
ger of being cut off; which would 
necessarily occasion a speedy retreat 
of the Austrian army.across theRhine. 
Jn that position, Bonaparte might, 
with honour, assent to the prelimi- 
waries of peace, which can scarcely 
be negotiated with a hope of suc- 
cess, while the allied armies keep 
jheir station in the heart of bis coun- 
try. No treaty is to be made when 
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the boarders come up the ¢ 
deck, but there ust happetenn 
retreat un the one side, or surrender 
on the other. When the Allies 
came to the Rhine, there was then 
that equiponderance of power jg 
the belligerents, and, we hoped, tha 
equanimity in the use of it, which, 
of themselves, supplied a virval 
basjs for successful negotiation ; byt 
the moment when France was jp. 
vaded, a number of other motives, 
a number of other interests, politi. 
cal and personal, interposed, to pre. 
vent all chance of immediate accom 
modation. Then the Bourbons were 
to be brought forth, who were 
screened before from the public eye, 
and a change of Dynasty was to 
be accomplished in France, not by 
any recurrence to the will of the 
People, but by the force of arms. 
The very principles of national in 
dependence which the allies promul- 
gated at Frankfort, they are now 
fighting to destroy ; and after hav 
ing found it impracticable to separate 
the people of France from theirsove 
reign, by assuming a conciliatory 
tone of morality and magnanimous 
regard tothe rights of nations, they 
are now putting their own previous 
good fortunes to extreme hazard of 
a fatal reverse, by the trial of sub- 
jugating the independent nation of 
France, as well as of ra 
sovereign, legitimated by the eboi 
of the people, both in success and 
misfortune. 

It is now confidently said, that 4 
decisive victory has been obtai 
by Marshal Blucher, at Laon, 
the 8th inst., who had there cones 
trated the Prussian and Russian for 
ces, aud who was not only snoces* 
ful in the general engagementy be 
in several succeeding contests, " 
consequence of which an advance 
was made to not more than fourmile 
from Paris ; while the Austrian coy 
d’armée under Prince Schwa 
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perg’had defeated the French gene- 
ri Qudinot, and was pushing for- 
ward with rapidity to Parts. The 
Paris papers to the 13th, are silent 
vpon these great successes of the 
Allies on the Sth, but they seem to 
forebode an immediate attack of the 
capital, and endeavour (as well as 
they cart), to animate the inhabitants 
toa determination to rescue them- 
sives from pillage, conflagration, 
ad death, 

ht appears, on the whole, that the 
allied troops are at least equal to 
their opponents in bravery and dis- 
cipline, and that the event of the 
campaign has ben attributable to the 
superiority of numerical force, aad 
the irresistible and continued im- 
pulse of those enormous masses of 
men, whose losses are always speedi- 
ly supplied from great depots of re- 
serve, and which, however obliged 
to retrograde for a little, are 
soon so fully re-inforced as to move 
forward with resistless momentum 
to the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose, -Never since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, when the North of 
Europe poured down upon the South, 
did such hosts, or hordes, of ‘armed 
men, oppress the earth; and although 
actual combatants cannot be suppos- 
ed to have any sympathy in the 
‘miseries of invasion, yet we think 
that the cilizen-people, even in these 
kingdoms, trained as they. have been 
iM senuuments of hostility, must feel 
some compunctions of hamanity for 
the miseries now endured by another 
citizen-people, separated only by a 


narrow channel ; particularly on re-_ 


flecting that, in the mytability, of 
fortune, the same dreadful visii ations 
may be experienced by every me- 
ropulis in Farope. 

ht yet remains to be seen, whe- 
ther the French revolution or the im- 
pending conquest of France will.oc 
Sasion most tajury to the iiberty and 
Mappiness of Kurope. This invasion 
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(and whether it will end in conyuest 


is still uncertain,) proceeds upon the 
acknowledged principles of veu- 
geance, and of retaliation ; aud Rus- 
sians declare “that if, Frenchmen’ 
will net repair to their standard, or 
if they will show any signs of hosti~ 
lity even to Cossacs, their houses 
shall be destroyed, and the imhabi- 
tants treated as ¢raitorsand robbers!” 
Such is the aew interpretation of the 
Frankfort manifesto, when Cossaes 
become the expounders of the law 
of nations! But all is satisiacrorily 
reconciled to the parties concerned, 
by the phrase “ruse de guerre!” 
‘Thus the declaration of such high 
toned morality, and regard te na- 
tional independence turts out to 
have been nothing but a “ruse-de 
guerre !’’—the proposition of an ar- 
mistice made by the allied generais, 
another “ruse de guerre !”—1he 
complinents and expressions of 
frievdship made by Alexander co 
Caulaincourt, another “ruse de 
guerre!” In short, Napolean seems 
to rave adopted no ovher mode but 
fighe:ig openly and imcessantly iv 
the field, while the allied ferces 
make use of every small artifice to 
blind and, mislead, alowe with their 
grand mancavress "Phe negotia- 
tions for peace still go on, and'the 
victories of the aliesare ostentatious 
ly set forth, possibly with a view 


of terminating: the war with eciat ;’ 


for until Paris itself be “oveupied’ 
by Rossians, Prussiaws and Aus- 
trians, we «hall evtertaia duvtits of 
the extent.of these victories exbibit- 
ed in the public primis: 

Aw attempt wo take Bergen-upe 
zoom, one of thestrongest places io 
Kurope, by storm, has met with 4 
most enfortunate termiuation. ft is 
said that our troops were raw and 
unexperienced, totally unqualiticd 
for such a diffieult and dangerous 
operation ; yet, had’ they been se- 
coinied by Bulow’s corps, (whiel 
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departed for France, leaving the 
strong places essential to the safety 
of Holland in the hands of the 
French,) a very different result 
might have been expected. 


The new constitution for Holland, 
which professes to fix the indepen- 
dence, popular and political, of the 
country, emanates entirely from the 
Sovereign Prince of the Nether- 
Jands, and is determined to be a he- 
reditary monarchy, without any 
convocation of the representatives of 
the people. An assembly is to be 
chosen by a special commission from 
the sovereign, and the people, if 
they chase the invidious task, may 
object to the appointment: a ne- 

ative freedom, at the best. 

We would, most willingly, look 
forward to peace abroad, as being 
with its others blessings, auspicious 
to tranquillity at home, through the 
measure of Catholic Emancipation, 
so necessary to the Integrity, the 
happiness, ang if we may say so, 
the independent unity of the British 
Empire; not the less one (O believe 
it!) in the form or powers of govern- 
ment, because political liberty, in 
due proportion, is made to reach e-, 
very individual of a people; not 
the less one because a liberty 
spreading only among particular 
branches, and aggravating the mis- 
fortune of those who are depriv- 
ed of it, may be lessened, and 
well exchanged, for that general se- 
curity and satisfaction, which are 
the great ends of all civil institu- 
tions, and which, in fact, form the 
only soil where the natural fruits of 
liberty can grow, viz. riches, plenty, 
national education, learning, and 
all the liberal arts. Political liberty 
is not a luxury intended for the 
rich, but it is absolutely necessary 
to a competent enjoyment of the 
conveniencies of life, to that ease 
and plenty, which, in all ranks, 
must precede, not only improve- 
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ment in arts and learning, but eye, 
moral melioration, Poliucal degra. 
dation, and, in consequence, pover, 
ty and want among the lower orders, 
have been the true sources of j 
rance and barbarity in this,* ag jg 
other countries, and political dis. 
tinctions among the higher orden, 
isnot the English constitution, by 
despotism under a masque. 

During war, a military rule, in 
greater or less degree, reigns 
throughout the whole public policy, 
and thus may conceal the opprobri- 
um of civil exclusions, but on the. 
recurrence of peace, the important 
distinction will manifest itself in all 

® We have just seen a compend of the 
History of Ireland, written by John Law. 
less, esq. a zealous and active member of 
the Catholic Board. We acknowledge, 
that it is, with reluctance, we look back 
in particular to Irish history. We feel 
somewhat of the same instinctive antipathy 
which we see expressed by animals, when 
they are driven into the slaughter-hous, 
and start back with involuntary horror, 
Iu this charnel-house of sufferings and 
crimes, we view human nature with alter 
nate terror and indignation. Yet he who 
reads Leland and Temple, is, in painful 
duty, bound to read Currie and Lawless, 
Untilthat rare, and, perhaps, we may say, 
monstrous phenomenon arise, who cia 
write the history of freland with an indif- 
ference and impartiality, impassive to the 
best feelings of country and of kind, it may 
be the best resource to read authors of 
opposite parties, and to extract the average 
of truth from the contrast or the con 

ison. Mr. Lawless has certainly not @ 
little of the vehemence of diction, character 
istic to Irish authors, but his represents 
tion of facts is absolutely necessary to pre 
serve a balance of justice in the perusal of 
this revolting history, the shame of mo 
dern times, and the savagery of 
civilization. Notwithstanding the afore 
said repugnancy, which, at this 
particularly, would incline us to look for 
ward to peace, and unity, and co 
rather than rake up the ashes of scarcely 
extinguished conflagration, we shall pro 
bably take an opportunity of 
some farther remarks om this ardent pr 
duction. 
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wedeformity, and the invidious com- 
srison constantly before the eyes, 
will distract society, and make peace 
juitless and unproductive, unless the 
legislature (as we trust will be the 
case) is resolved, really to unite, 
aud permanently to consolidate the 
Rritish Islands, into one continent of 
free constitution. 

When* peace therefore, arrives, 
the legislature will, we trust, be at 
leisure to copsult the genius and jus- 
tice of the English constitution, and 
by ao impartial distribution of its 
privileges, give that productiveness 
toevery part of the British Empire, 
which is so much wanted, to heal 
the wounds of war, and even to bear 
the unexampled burthens which will 
be laid upon the people in conse- 
quence of war. We doubt not 
that Parliameut will take the case 
of the Catholics of Ireland into their 
grave and instant consideration. 
With respect to our suggesions of 
having a plea made for the Catholic 
claims, at the bar as well as in the 
body of the house, we are instructed 
by a patriotic and popular print 
(whose expression of its own merits, 
i, however, sO great, as to super- 
cede any necessity, on our part, of 
higher. commendation) that’. the 
house is notin the habit of hearing 


lawyers at their bar, speaking .a- 


gainst the existing law, but, only on 
the provisions of bills in “ transitu,’’ 
or intheir passage into law, This 
may be the case; yet certainly 
the bill of emancipation, or of re- 
lef, must, like) other bills, have 
isdiflerent stages in its. progress to 
lw, and if advantage could be 
ukea, in any part of this: progress, 
that such men as Curran, Broaghe 
om, Jefiery, and Finlay, for Pros 
testant advocates, and Q’Uonnell; 
‘cully, and O’Gorman, as Catholic 

‘ocates, could be heard before the 
“ational assembly, either in expla- 
vation, elucidation, or justification 
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of the bill in general, or any of its 
provisions, we should venture to 
designate the occasion as most hap- 
py, for essentially serving this coun- 
try, as well as securing their, owu 
immortal glory. 

Jt is stated, that early on the 
meeting of parliament, the Irish 
secretary is to introduce a bill for 
the purpose. of amending the con- 
vention act, by which no meeting, 
whether aggregate or not, shall be 
deemed a legal assembly, unless the 
sheriff of the bailiwick, or a magis- 
trate presides. So that all public 
assemblies, and of course the Catho- 
lic Board, must meet under the pen- 
alty of a misdemeanour, uoless they 
conform to those provisions of the 
intended bill, The Catholic Board 
is therefore near to the period of its 
dissulution, and the right of petition- 
ing must be exercised from individ. 
ual to individual subscribers, or un- 
der the strict superintendence of a 
miagistracy more or less under the 
influence of the crown. As long as 
it js possible to petition, let petition 
be made, and if other rights be 
withbeld, let the Catholics cling 
to the sole and sacred right of 
those that suffer. 

‘The Board has been a mirror of 
the Catholic character ; ardent, and 
impassioned; warm in ils attach. 
ments, and irank even in its enmie 
ties; honest and candid in the whole 
of us proceedings ; courtug the 
light, and. fearless of investigation ; 
with astrong sense of the necessity 
of political privileges, in their full 


extent, tothe right use and quiet 


enjoyment of either civil freedom, 
or religious ide pendence. 

As in all descriptions of religion 
there is to be found a tincture of in- 
oxdinate zeal, which, bordering on 
enthusiasm, becomes selfish, seli- 
sufhcient, intolerant, and exclusive, 
it is not to be wondered at, that 
sgme. of this pride and presumption, 


| 
| 
| 
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departed for France, leaving the 
strong places essential to the safety 
of Holland in the hands of the 
French,) a very different result 
might have been expected, 


The new constitution for Holland, 
which professes to fix the indepen- 
dence, popular and political, of the 
country, emanates entirely from the 
Sovereign Prince of the Nether- 
lands, and is determined to be a he- 
reditary monarchy, without any 
convocation of the representatives of 
the people. An assembly is to be 
chosen by a special commission from 
the sovereign, and the people, if 
they chuse the invidious task, may 
object to the appointment: a ne- 

ative freedom, at the best. 

We would, most willingly, look 
forward to peace abroad, as being 
with its others blessings, auspicious 
to tranquillity at home, through the 
measure of Catholic Emancipation, 
so necessary to the Integrity, the 
happiness, ana if we may say so, 
the independent unity of the British 
Empire; not the less one (O believe 
it!) in the form or powers of govern- 
ment, because political liberty, in 
due proportion, is made to reach e-, 
very individual of a people; not 
the less one because a liberty 
spreading only among particular 
branches, and aggravating the mis- 
fortune of those who are depriv- 
ed of it, may be lessened, and 
well exchanged, for that general se- 
curity and satisfaction, which are 
the great ends of all civil institu- 
tions, and which, in fact, form the 
only soil where the natural fruits of 
liberty can grow, viz. riches, plenty, 
pational education, learning, and 
all the liberal arts. Political liberty 
is not a luxury intended for the 
rich, but it is absolutely necessary 
to a competent enjoyment of the 
conveniencies of life, to that ease 
and plenty, which, in all ranks, 
must precede, uot only improve- 
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ment in arts and learning, but ey 
moral melioration, Political degra, 
dation, and, in consequence, pover, 
ty and want among the lower orders, 
have been the true sources of j 
rance and barbarity in this,* ag jg 
other countries, and political dis 
tinctions among the higher orden, 
is not the English constitation, by 
despotism under a masque. 

During war, a military rule, ig 
greater or less degree, reigns 
throughout the whole public policy, 
and thus may conceal the opprobri- 
um of civil exclusions, but on the 
recurrence of peace, the important 
distinction will manifest itself in all 








® We have just seen a compend of the 
History of Ireland, written by John Law. 
less, esq. a zealous and active member of 
the Catholic Board. We acknowledge, 
that it is, with reluctance, we look back 
in particular to Irish history. We feel 
somewhat of the same instinctive antipathy 
which we see expressed by animals, when 
they are driven into the slaughter-house, 
and start back with involuntary horror, 
Iu this charnel-house of sufferings and 
crimes, we view human nature with alter 
nate terror and indignation. Yet he who 
reads Leland and Temple, is, in painful 
duty, bound to read Currie and Lawles, 
Untilthat rare, and, perhaps, we may say, 
monstrous phenomenon arise, who can 
write the history of freland with an indif- 
ference and impartiality, impassive to the 
best feelings of country and of kind, it may 
be the best resource to read authors of 
opposite parties, and to extract the average 
of truth from the contrast or the con 
parison. Mr. Lawless has certainly not 4 
little of the vehemence of diction, charactet+ 
istic to Irish authors, but his represents 
tion of facts is absolutely necessary to pre 
serve a balance of justice in the perusal of 
this revolting history, the shame of m0 
dern times, and the savagery of 
civilization. Notwithstanding the afore 
said repugnancy, which, at this 
particularly, would incline us to look for 
ward to peace, and unity, and co 
rather than rake up the ashes of scarcely 
extinguished conflagration, we shall pro 
bably take an opportunity of 
some farther remarks om this ardent pe 
duction. 
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uedeformity, and the invidious com- 

srison constantly, before the eyes, 
will distract society, and make peace 
uitiess add unproductive, uniess the 
legislature (as we trust will be the 
case) is resolved, really to unite, 
aud permanently to consolidate the 
British Islands, into one continent of 
free constitution. 

When’ peace therefore, arrives, 
the Jegislature will, we trust, be at 
leisure to consult the genius and jus- 
tice of the English constitution, and 
by ao impartial distribution of its 
privileges, give that productiveness 
loevery part of the British Empire, 
which is so much wanted, to heal 
the wounds of war, and even te bear 
the unexampled burthens which will 
be laid upon the people in conse- 
quence of war. We doubt not 
that Parliameut will take the case 
of the Catholics of Ireland into their 
grave and instant consideration, 
With respect to our suggesions of 
having a plea made for the Catholic 
claims, at the bar as well as in the 
body of the house, we are instructed 
by a patriotic and popular print 
(whose expression of its own merits, 
li, however, sO great, as to super- 
cede any necessity, on our part, of 
higher. commendation) that’ the 
house is notin the habit of hearing 


lawyers at their bar, speaking .a- 


gainst the existing law, but, only on 
the provisions of bills in “ transitu,’’ 
 intheir passage into law. This 
May be the case; yet certainly 
the bill of emancipation, or of re- 
bef, must, like other bills, have 
sdiflerent stages in its, progress to 
lw, and if advantage could be 
takea, in any part of this: progress, 
that such men as Curran, Broaghe 
im, Jefiery, and Finlay, for Pros 
estant advocates, and Q’Uonnell; 
Scully, and O’Gorman, as Catholic 

Yocates, could be heard before the 
‘ational assembly, either in expla- 
‘ation, elucidation, or justification 
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of the bill in general, or any of its 
provisions, we should venture to 
designate the occasion as most hap- 
py, for essentially serving this coun- 
try, as well as securing their, owu 
immortal glory. 

It is stated, that early on the 
meeting of parliament, the Irish 
secretary is to introduce a bill for 
the purpose. of amending the con- 
vention act, by which no meeting, 
whether aggregate or not, shall be 
deemed a legal assembly, unless the 
sheriff of the bailiwick, or a magis- 
trate presides. So that all public 
assemblies, and of course the Catho- 
lic Board, must meet under the pen- 
alty of a misdemeanour, unless they 
conform to those provisions of the 
intended bill, The Catholic Board 
is therefore near to the period of its 
dissulution, and the right of petition- 
ing must be exercised from individ. 
val to individual subscribers, or un- 
der the strict superintendence of a 
miagistracy more or less under the 
influence of the crown. As long as 
it is possible to petition, let petition 
be made, and if other rights be 
withbeld, let the Catholics cling 
to the sole and sacred right of 
those that suffer. 

The Board has been a mirror of 
the Catholic character ; ardeat, and 
impassioned; warm iw ils attach 
ments, and irank even in its enmie 
ties; houest and candid in the whole 
of us proceedings ; courtug the 
light, and, fearless of investigation ; 
with astrong sense of the necessity 
of political privileges, in their full 


extent, tothe right use and quiet 


enjoyment of either civil treedom, 
or religious iade pendence. 

As in all descriptions of religion 
there is to be found a tincture of in- 
oxdinate zeal, which, burdering on 
enthusiasm, becomes selfish, seli- 
sufhcient, intolerant, and exclusive, 
it is not to be wondered at, that 
sgme. of this pride and presumption, 
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the offspring of ignorance joined to 
a heated imagination, and-too often 
mstigated in secret by priestly pow- 
er, has been displayed in the Board, 
and thus been reflected to a great 
distance, and to the great rejoicing 
of their eriemies, from this mirror 
of the Catholic mind. But we do 
most sincerely rejoice, that the ma- 
jority of that Board have always 
acted so as net to supply a strong 
argument to their most embittered 
enemies ; and have spoken so, as tu 
have clearly proved to Parliament 
and their fellow-eitizens, that, in 
being devoted to their own mode of 
worshipping the common Father of 
us all, they do not encourage senti- 
ments of enmity and exclusion a- 
gainst those who are attached to o- 
ther modes of rendering themselves 
acceptable chikiren, and that after 
their own sad experience upon earth, 
’ the Catholics of Ireland have no 
wish to introduce a penal code into 
Heaven, even though it were in 
their own favour. 

We disclarm the doctrine that acts 
upon any proud primogeniture of 
religion > and we well recollect that 
Christ pointed to the nviscellaneons 
crowd when he said, “ Lo! my mo- 
ther, and oy brethren !” Indeed 
so convinced we are of the mvanifold 
corruptions of Christianity, ancient 
as well as modern, that we doubt 
not there might be a discipline: and 
doctrine more conformable to the 
precepts and practice of its Author, 
than any that have yet appeared, 
either as sect or establishment, 
wpon the face of the globe. Un- 
less the Catholics of Ireland 
respect and even reverence the 
rights of conscience in all, we 
should believe (what we do not be- 
lieve) that they wish to rise to Hea- 
ver, inflated by an inflammable 
spirit or gas, which renders the as- 
cent precarious, and should it ex+ 
plode, the downfal: certain and tre- 
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mendous. It was, we shall eye 
theak it, the most untinely agq 
untortupate event, to intrude » 
the great topic of political freedom 
the theological “ odia” attendant 
upon disquisitions into the antiquity, 
the merits, the future stability of 
the Catholic and Protestant churches: 
and we think it to have been mest 
obligatory on the Catholic Board 
disavow such sentiments, as must 
necessarily involve their civil and re. 
ligious concerns into inextricable 
coufusion, even though such sent. 
ments were uttered (or rather pub 
lished afterwards) by one of their 
own body, particularly if they had 
reason to conclude that the individ. 
ual was the spokesnran or the pen 
macnof a party. 

The Catholic Board cannot resign 


their trust but to the aggregate meet- 


ing of the people which appointed 
them ; but whether it may not sus 
pend its meetings, during the sitting 
of Parliament, after having previous 
ly appointed a conimission to super. 
intend the progress, and report the 
event of the petition, it is left 
to their prudence (a virtue Com 
sistent with the most inflexible pe 
triotism,) to determine. There are 
some occasions, and particular times 
when the Catholic affairs might pow 
sibly be better served by a Cote 
deusation of the Board into a com 


mittee, particularly and precisely ite | 


structed ;-and whether the present 
be not such a time, or whether they 
ought to’ wait till the law is made 
whieh is to carry the stroke of div 
solution, is a subject maturely tobe 
considered. 
Meanwhile the Catholic Board-is 
assailed from all quarters, high aud 
low, preparatory to the g 
tack ; before thie heavy artiliery be 
gin to play, the light armed troops 
and the sharp-shooters | 
charging, and’ discharging as fast ® 
they are able. How many me 
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have made their fortunes upon the 
misfortanes of Ireland ' How many 
men, particularly in one profession, 
have watched the signs of the times, 
and speculated to great personal 
advantage, by descending from 
time to time, to mix in the arena of 
party; and froma dignified situa- 
tion, which was designed by the 
constitution, .to be kept in a high 
and hallowed seclusion, (until called 
upon by the duties of its place) trom 
such a situation, how many have 
heen disposed to join in the fray of 
factions, to invert the order, and 
confound the distinctions of office; 
w give political lectures ; and thus 
prejudicate the judgment of the 
country! How many individuals 
have by the use of such means, 
strangely and unexpectedly been 
uplified in the surging smoke of oc- 
casional politics, from the low ground 
which nature had assigned them, 
“thence many a league, as in a 
cloudy chair, riding audacioos, ull 
that seat soon failing, all unawares, 
fluttering their pennons vain, plumb 
down they drop, and to this hour 
duwa had been falling, bad not the 
sroug rebuff of some tumultuous 
cloud, instinct with fire and’ nitre, 
harried them as many miles alott.” 
So it has beea in our remembrance, 
with many who owe their fits of 


elevation, and gusts of good fortune, 


wlely, to those circumstances which 
lave depressed and degraded their 
country. To the society of United 
inshmen (whose bistory may be 
comprised in the Latin proverb, 
“corruptio optimi, fit pessimum,’’) 
there are not a few’ in this country 
Who owe all their personal distine- 
ton, of professional elevation ; 0- 
thers, tothe Union ; aad many po- 
liteal adventurers are, at present, 
‘peculating upon the imprudeucies 
or indiscretions of the Catholic 

fd, and watching them until they 

BELFAST MAG, NO LXVELL, : 
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may arrive to that maturity which 
may give sufficient ground “ for the 
demand of a triumph.” When 
ripe, say they, it shall be plucked. 
Such is the fate of a country 
where patriotism is extinguishéd, 
and where in place of it, the spirit 
of party is like to rage more violent- 
ly than ever, unless the power that 
holds the trident commands the 
furious elements to be at peace. 
“ There cannot,” says an Irish sécre- 
tary, (yes, wonder as you will, but 
thus said @ Secretary of a Lord: 
Lieutenant in freland) “ there can- 
not a greater judgment befal a coun- 
try, than such a dreadful spirit of 
division as rends a government into 
two distinct people ; and makes 
them greater strangers and more a- 
verse to each other, than if they 
were actually two different nations, 
The efiects of such a disposition are 
pernicious to the last degree, not 
only with regard to these advantages 
which they give the common ene» 
my, but to those private evils which 
they produce in the heart of almost 
every particular person. ‘This in- 
fluence is very fatal both to men’s 
morals and their undesstaudings ; it 
sinks the virtue of a nation, and not 
ovly so, but it destroys even com- 
mon sense. When it rages in its 
full violence, this furious party 
spirit exerts itself in civil war and 
bloodshed, and in the tostigation to 
such fearful results, for interested 
purposes. Even when it is under 
its. greatest restraiot, mM notwithe 
standing, breaks out, naturally, io 
falsehvod, dieteaction, calummy, and 
a partial administration of justice. 
In a word, it tills a nation with 
spleen aiid rancour, and extin, 
guishes ail the seeds of goodness, 
compassion and humanity.” 
+ Let then the legislature of the 
British Empire, pity, and effectual. 
ly relieve this long didtreas of jre- 
x | 
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land. After the deliverance of Ev- 
rope having been accomplished, by 
the establishment of such a balance 
of power, as will ensure peace 
abroad; let the legislature, in the 
responsibility which the Union has 
thrown wholly upon it, maintain a 
balance of justice between the par- 
ties or factions of Ireland, if it be 
now impracticable to substitute a 
love of country for party. Let it 
put down with an impartial and 
powerful hand, every organised as 
sociation that usurps the functions of 
the government, gains a sort of live- 
lihood by intestine broils, speculates 
upon the means of continuing them, 
and circulates. through the country, 
from station to station, by grand 
jury telegraphs,* its alarms upon the 
approaching emancipation of mil- 
lions of their countrymen. The e- 
mancipation or political adoption of 
Treland,and itsradical Usion,t — 
with the rest of the Empire, is’a su 
ject perfectly distinct and separable 
(except by those who wish them 
confounded) from the improden- 
cies or indiscretions of the Catholic 
Board. 

We still entertain strong hopes, 
that legislature, instructea by the 
vast, provident of the future, unaf- 
tes68 by the fears and jealousies of 
party, will take the only sure me- 
thod of healing the distractions of 
this country, “ not by a decision 
that will more embroil the fray” 
not by training up the petitioners, 
for years past, into a sanguine ex- 
pectation which is to meet with 
final disappointment ; but, by the 


eo ~— 


® About twenty years ago, the grand 
juries pledged “ their lives and fortunes” a- 
gainst any farther repeal of the Catholie 

lcode. ‘The very next session of Par- 

ent, the worst part of that code was 
repealed. The grand juries theught it bet- 
ter then to keep their lives and fortunes, 
Now, they more prudently proffer only 
their opinions. 
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single measure, of admitti 

a Seen of Catholics, into = 2 
bly meant to represent the pho, 
Empire. We yet hope that this as 
sembly, after centuries of dj 
confusion, and Misgovernment, wil 
imtroduce a new era in Treiand ; wii) 
see the political expediency of er. 
dicating completely and casting iniy 
the fire, all principles and all 
tices of conquest in the conduct of 
its civil polity, and of securing ci 
and religious rights by the only 
efiectual guarantee, eligibility iny 
political power, such as will humble 
proud and seifish ascendancies ¢o the 
level of the constitution, and will in 
stantly, as by divine command, call 
forth the warm soul, and best re 
sources of an island, inestimable 
those who know its worth, and the 
means of extracting it, 

Battles have been fought with 
various success, at Laon, at Rheims, 
and Soissons. The Silesian 
under Blucher, has borne the bruat 
of the campaign, and the Austrian 
army seems to wait for events rather 
than to exert itself in an active ad 
vance to Paris. Many strong places 
are held by the French, witha com 
mand of the country in the rea 
of the combined forces, and should 
any great reverse happen, they 
would find it very difficult to eflee 
tuate a safe retreat. But the see 
cessful advance of Marshal Wel 
lington into Gascony, will distract 
the attention of Bonaparte, and a 
celerate the success of the invading 
powers, unless a bar’ be throw 
down in preliminaries of peaces 

A brilliant, or in other terms, @ 
bloody action was fought at Onbes 
on the 27th ult. in which, after the 
British army had passed the Adour 

leaving Bayonne, St. Jean pied de 
ort, and Navarrers invested) the 
enemy was driven from all bis pe 
sitions, and obliged to leave opel 
the direct road towards Bourdea™ 
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That city has been already occupied 

a detachment of the army, Lord 
Patinigyou having stopped with thie 
mai body of his forces, from an ap- 
prehension of Soult manguvring by 
the way of Torbes, to yet in his 
rear, and cut off communication 
with the furce investing Bayonne, 
&e. The British loss in the en- 
gagement was very severe, both in 
oficers and meu, bat that of the 
enemy was still greater, as by the 
report of Lord Welliagton “ the 
whole cuantry is covered with the 
dead.” Great victories are nevVer 
obtained, his lordship well knows, 
but at high prices, aud from Caesar to 
the Duke of Marlborough, and down- 
ward to the present day, he bas al- 
ways acquited the reputation of the 
greatest general who has been the 
most prodigal of human blood, 
“The whole country is covered 
with the dead!” It is surely time 
to accelerate the preliminaries of 
peace, after twenty years war, to 
give mankind, anew object, and a 
new direction. Let it be remember- 
ed by government, that a legisla- 
tive union is a fiction and a formality, 
Without a NATIONAL UNITY, and that 
foreign peace itself, will be wusub- 
stantial and unproductive, withoat 
domestic tranqutility. 

lt is said, that the mayor aod 
Corporation of Bourdeaux came for. 
ward to meet, with open arms, the 
detachment of the Britis army ;. 
but we distrust all cockade loyalty, 
td corporation patriotism, which 
taros, like the vane, to the blast of 


ruling power, from whatever quarter 
may blow, 





If the proposed additions to the , 
ention act should have thie ef- 
‘et of preventing the testing of 
Catholic Board, and should also 
on the exercise of the right 
petitioning, it is at least incunt 
on Parliament to removeé tie 
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grievances which press so heavily 
on a part of the commnanity. The 
saive act which forbids the present 
right to meet, ought undoubtedly 
to repress the illegal meetings and 
processionsof Orangemen.* A law 
to bear the characteristics of iinpur- 
tiality, should bear with equal jus- 
tice on ‘one side; as the other, If 
éven-handed justice be administered, 
there is little room tu doubt, but that 
thre “Stare will equally exert the 
power to abate the nuisance of the 
Orange system. If the attempt is 
made with hearty good will, the Ca- 
tholics will have less occasion for 
the shield of their Board, at once 
to prorect them from outrages; and 
to repress any attempt of il- 
jégal redress on the part of the wnin- 
structed portion of their community. 


: " 
————————— => 








* For the present month, the service of 
chastising Crito, and his band, is left to 
our correspondents. The writer of the 
retnarks in the Retrospect, which declared 
a decided hostility to the aggressions of 
Oraugemen, and in a bold tune reproved 
the almost total apathy and want of spirit 
in the town of Belfast, glories in his con- 
duct. The inhabitants of this town, who 
wished to receive the praise of patriotism 
without deserving it, have felt the effects 
atising from wounded vanity, and the dis- 
closure of their detects; wlule Crito, head- 
ing the carrien-crows who live on the cer- 
ruption of the state, are furious at thie at- 
tempt to drive them off from their plun- 
der. Sotrueis the remark of tlie t 
Lord Erskine, when aa advocate at the bar 
“ Leave but the prectical corruptions, and 

are contented to wink at the sparule- 
tions Of theorigts, and the. compliments of 
public-spirited civility; but the momeng 
the nativnal attention was awakened fe lus 


to things in practice, and to seek to reform corrup- 
tions at pudgy: that moment, 4) af the 


inging of a bell, the whole hive began to 
warm, aud every man in bis turn Rakes 


“Tt has Been already mentioned, that the 
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land. After the deliverance of Eu- 
rope having been accomplished, by 
the establishment of such a balance 
of power, as will ensnre peace 
abroad; let the legislature, in the 
responsibility which the Union has 
thrown wholly upon it, maintain a 
balance of justice between the par- 
ties or factions of Ireland, if it be 
now impracticable to substitute a 
love of country for party. Let it 
put down with an impartial and 

erful hand, every organised as- 
sociation that usurps the functions of 


the government, gains a sort of live- po 


lihood by intestine broils, speculates 
upon the means of continuing them, 
and circulates, through the country, 
from station to station, by grand 
jury telegraphs,* its alarms upon the 
approaching emancipation of mil- 
lions of their countrymen. The e- 
mancipation or political adoption of 
Treland,and itsradical Usion,thereby, 
with the rest of the Empire, is'a su 
ject perfectly distinct and separable 
(except by those who wish them 
confounded) from the iproden- 
cies or indiscretions of the Catholic 
Board. 
We still entertain strong hopes, 
that legislature, instructea by the 
ast, provident of the future, unaf- 
ected by the fears and jealousies of 
party, will take the only sure me- 
thod of healing the distractions of 
this country, “ not by a decision 
that will more embroil the fray” 
not by training up the petitioners, 
for years past, into a sanguine ex- 
pectation which is to meet with 
final disappointment ; but, by the 
® About twenty years ago, the grand 
juries pledged “ their lives and fortunes” a- 
gainst any farther repeal of the Catholi¢ 
lcode. “The very next session of Par- 
ent, the worst part of that code was 
repealed. The grand juries thought it bet- 
ter then to keep their lives and fortunes, 
Now, they more prudently proffer only 
their opinions. 
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single measure, of admittip 
. een of Catholics, into ~ 2 in 
ly meant to represent the ; 
Empire. We yet hope that Foe 
sembly, after centuries of dj 
confusion, and misgovernment, will 
introduce a new era in Ireiand; yiij 
see the political expediency of ery, 
dicatiag completely and casting in 
the fire, all principles and all prac 
tices of conquest in the conduct of 
its civil polity, and of securing ciyil 
and religious rights by the only 
effectual guarantee, eligibility ny 
litical power, such as will humble 
proud and seifish ascendancies éo tk 
level of the constitution, and wil] ip. 
stantly, as by divine commani, call 
forth the warm soul, and best re 
sources of an island, inestimable 
those who know its worth, and the 
means of extracting it, 

Battles have been fought with 
various success, at Laon, at Rheims, 
and Soissons. The Silesian amy 
under Blucher, has borne the brunt 
of the campaign, and the Austrias 
army seems to wait for events rather 
than to exert itself im an active ad 
vance to Paris. 
are held by the French, witha com 
mand of the country in the rea 
of the combined forces, and should 
any great reverse happen, they 
would find it very difficult to efite 
tuate a safe retreat. But the sue 
cessful advance of Marshal Wel 
lington into Gascony, will distract 
the attention of Bonaparte, and a 
celerate the success of the invading 
powers, unless a bar ‘be throm 
down in preliminaries of peace. 

A brilliant, or in other terms, @ 
bloody action was fought at Onbes 
on the 27th ult. in which, after the 
British army had passed the Adout 
= Bayonne, St. Jean pied de 

ort, and Navarrers invested) the 
enemy was driven from all bis pe 
sitions, and obliged to leave opet 
the direct road towards Bourdeai* 





Many strong places . 
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That city has been already occupied 

y detachment of the army, Lord 
Pango liaving stopped with the 
mai body uf his forces, from an ap- 
prehension of Soult manceuvring by 
the way of Torbes, to get in his 
rear, and cut off communication 
with the furce investing Bayonne, 
&e. The British loss in the en- 
gagement was very severe, borh in 
oficers and men, bat that of the 
enemy was still greater, as by the 
report of Lord Welliagton “ the 
whole country is covered with the 
dead.” Great victories are never 
obtained, his lordship well knows, 
but at high prices, aud from Caesar to 
ihe Duke of Marlborough, and down- 
ward to the present day, he bas al- 
ways acquited the reputation of the 
greatest general who has been the 
mosi prodigal of human blood, 
“The whole country 1s covered 
with the dead!” It is surely time 
to accelerate the preliminaries of 
peace, atter twenty years war, to 
givé mankind, anew object, and a 
new direction. Let it be remember- 
ed by government, that a legisla- 
tive union is a fiction and a formaiity, 
Without a NATIONAL UNITY, and that 
foreign peace itself, will be wusub- 
stantial and unproductive, withoat 
domestic tranqutility. 

lt is said, that the mayor and 
corporation of Bourdeaex came for- 
ward to meet, with open arms, the 
detachment of the British army ;. 
but we distrust all cockade loyalty, 
ad corporation patriotism, which 
tarns, like the vane, to the blast of 
ruling power, from whatever quarter 
may blow, 





If the proposed additions to the, 
vention act should have thie ef- 
of preventing the ern of 
Catholic Board, and should also 


Wench ot the exercise of the right 
of Petitioning, it is at least incum- 
on Parliament to remové tlie 
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grievances which press so heavily 
on a part of the commnanity. The 
sate act which forbids the present 
right to meet, ought undoubtedly 
tO repress the illegal meetings and 
processionsof Orangemen.* <A law 
to bear the characteristics of innpart- 
tiality, should bear with equal jus- 
tice on ‘one side, a8 the other. If 
even-handed justice be administered, 
there is little room tu doubt, but that 
tire “Stare will equally exert the 
power to abate the nuisance of the 
Orange system. If the attempt is 
made with hearty good will, the Ca- 
tholics will have less occasion for 
the sivield of their Board, at once 
to prorect them from outrages; aod 
to repress any attempts of il- 
légal redress on the part of the unin- 
structed portion of their community. 
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* For the present month, the service of 
chastising Crito, and his band, is left to 
our correspondents. The writer of the 
retnarks in the Retrospect, which de¢lated 
a decided hostility to the aggressions of 
Oraugemen, and in a bold tone reproved 
the almost total apathy and want of spirit 
in the town of Belfast, glories in his con- 
duct. The inhabitants of this town, who 
wished to receive the praise of patriotism 
without deserving it, have felt the effects 
atising from wounded vanity, and the dis- 
closure of their detects; while Crito, head~ 
ing the car rien-crows WhO live on the cor- 
ruption of the state, are furious at thie at- 
tempt to drive them off frym their plun- 
der. Sotrueis the remark of tlie at 
Lord Erskine, when aa advocate at the bar 
“ Leave but the prectical corruptions, and 
they are contented to wink at the spéule- 
tions of thedrigts, and the, compliments of 
public-spirited civility ; but the momeng 
the nativnal attention was awakened fe Leos 
to things in practice, and to seek to reform cerrup- 
tions at home, ai that moment, 4» at the 
ringing of a bell, the whole hive began to 


swarm, aid every man in bis turn has beea 
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The feuds of Thrashers and Ribbon- 
men might soon .be expected to 
cease, if the irritations of Orange- 
men were effectually prevented.* 

The grand juries of Cavan, Ar- 
magh, ‘Tyrone, and Antrim, the 
two former, with some  bhonour- 
able exceptions, have sounded the 
tocsin against the Catholic Board. 
They are silent on the no less illegal 
meetings of Orangemen. Nay, some 
of these grand jurors are leaders of 
this faction. There is no impartiali- 
ty in such proceedings. In the last 
County the only dissentient was a 
Catholic, himself a member of the 
Board. Inthe County of Armagh, 
George Ensor alone resisted. We 
record it to his honour, 

The Catholics have, to their credit, 
refused to rescind their vote of cen- 
sure on Dr. Dromgole. In this re- 
spect they acted rightly. The illi- 
berality of their opponents ought not 
to influence them to encourage an 
illiberal spirit in their own body, 
Dr. Dromgole has been inwlerant, 
and. is deservediv censured, © The 
right of every man to think and 
judge for himself, is the strong basis 
of religious liberty, and“is the firm- 
est support of the cause of Catholic 
emancipation. Jf this principle is 


—_—— 








responsibility which may not be pleas. 
ing. Rigged in the honourable warfare, 
and in what he considers the glorious de- 
fence of virtue and expiring patriotism, he 
ig desirous to carry it on at his own 
charges, and to undertake the sole respon- 
sibility of such parts of the Retrospect, 
as shall hereafter be marked with the Jet- 
ter K. ° 
* Judge Day, in his charge tothe grand 
jury of Westmeath, appears to be alarmed, 
lest the present local disturbances aré the 
forerunners of a business like to 1798. He 
miay rest assured there exists no organized | 
system of insurrection similar to that plan- 
ved by the [rish Union, The Catholic 


Board do not foment these disturbances, 
The present outrages arise from ignorance 
prooding over ill understood grievarices, 
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weakened, their most powerful an 
gument is lost. To think, and let 
others think, is a maxim fiom which 
their cause will be most etfectually 
aided, It is admitted, that in attacks 
on the Catholics, many Protestants 
have manifested great illiberality; 
but Catholics will injure their cause 
ifthey suffer themselves to retort on 
their adversaries in the same spirit, 
Engaged in the pursuit of equality 
of political privilege, let them prove 
themselves worthy of it, by repres. 
ing all tendency towards an exely 
sive spirit, 

The resolutions of the Catholie 
Board regarding the conduct of Me 
jor Bryan at the trial of John Magee, 
ig placed among the, Documents, 
That Major Bryan should desert the 
properduty of a chatrman of a pub 
lic meeting, is cause of regret. The 
ljae of honour for a chairman, isto 
avyow his act and deed ; for if he had 
disapproved of the resolutions of the 
meeting of the Catholics of the 
County of Kilkenny, beld at the 
Black Abbey, he ought, in a manly 
manner, to have avowed his dissent: 
but his signature having beem once 
affixed, aji the attendant conse 
quences ought to befairly met. But 
there js.a timjdity sometimes infused 
by amattention to the niceties of le 
gal adyice, which is destructive of 
energy of character, and thatintre 
pidity of mind, which may be de 
signated by the name of civil coo 
rage, The doctrine of law, tha 


. truth is a libel, is so absurd and 


nomalous, that. sometimes, to avuid 
the consequences of so pernicious 
principle, men with their minds 
turned to legal definitions, are apt 
counsel to get rid of the difficulty by 
substitutipg _ an evasive manner, 
which throws the bardeo of direct 
proof on the opposite party, and et 
ables to withdraw from whe. 

by a species of legal fencing. Sur’ 
was probably vhe case vaith 
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an. The only way to retrieve 
an error, is an open disavowal and 
snabandoument of the adopted line 
of procedure. Such conduct often 
wore than redeems the original of- 
fence. In his case the goad effects 
of a tribanal of public opinion, at 
which all of every rank and station 
may be properly impleaded, is appa- 
rent. The Major has by the public 
ice been found guilty of a momen- 
tary dereliction, * It rests on bim- 
alt by making the honourable and 
satisfactory amends of acknowledg- 
ing error, to be restored again to 
public favour. 

It is honourable in the Catholic 
Board to resolve to indemnify John 
Magee for the fines imposed, and 
the expenses he has incurred by the 
prosecutions against him. 

The age of euthusiasm is gone ! 
Eathusiasm is a quality infinitely 
more valuable than the factitious and 
delusive spirit of chivalry, at whose 
funeral the apostate Burke, in the 
dotage of mental decay, and. with 
te 1nfuriate purchased ravings of a 
disempered imagination, acted as 
chief mourner. Enthusiasm is now 
outo! fashion, though it is of a truly 
ennobling quality. Itis . 

“The guard and guerdon of all noble 
deeds, 


andistraly “the unbought,” and in 
one sense, as disdaining to receive 
the wages of corruption, the “ cheap 
detence of natious.” t it’ requires 
alarve stock of virtue’to support it, 
and virtue cannot be purfchased or 
aequiyed atalow price. Enthasiasm 
Kutt Of fashion. A cold calcalat- 
ing polity has usurped its place, and 
asordid, selfish principle, generally 
prevails over the finer and more, ge- 
uerous feelings. Indeed so geueral- 
if ae any approaches to enthusiasm 
4 warm feelings discountenanced 
apd repressed, by those who give 
Wtoue to peblic opinion, that men 
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are often ashamed to let any public 
spirit appear, and they even affect an 
indifference, which they do not fully 
possess, lest they should dare to dil- 
ter from.the low standard, which bas 
been set up, and is become the fa- 
shion of the day. Hence patriotism 
in its enlarged sense, the love and 
the energy of virtue, ‘have declined, 
are declining, and are likely, if the 
present retrograde course is pursued, 
to become totally extinct, and these 
islands to be the land of “ minions 
and their slaves,” notwithstanding 
the empty and declamatory boasts 
so frequently repeated without feel« 
ing, or any just discrimination, of 
our possessing the freest constitution 
in the world. Many  occarring 
events prove this boast tobe unfound- 
ed, and that liberty, instead of in- 
creasing, is mournfully declining, 
as may be perceived as well from an 
inspection of the statute-book, in 
which will be found laws trenching 
on liberty, as also from the widely- 
diffused worse than indifference of 
the people. Yet this is the state re- 
commended by the Quietists, who 
would fain reduce the country, by 
unceasing and unmeaning panegyric, 
to a dull unvaried monotony of pub- 
lic opinion, without aogy breeze of 
wind to agitate the stagnant atmos- 
phere. 


“ They make a solitude, and call it peace.” 


Forbid it virtue, and the remem- 
brance of better times! Let the few 
stand their ground unawed, and not 
suffer themselves to be put out of 
countenance. Reform* must in time 
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-* Among the Documents will be 
found the commencement of a series of 
letters from Major Cartwright, on the sub- 
jeet of Parliamentary reform. In the pre- 
sent state of the public mind, it is 
sible to raise a virtuous flame. At 
let us from time to time add a little fresh 
fuel to the almost iring embers. A: 


spark may yet be ki and raise the 
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take place, ufiless despotism spreads 
its influence over the land. The 
gate of the national finances, and 
the weight of taxes, will force it on 
eousideration, A people to be free 
have only powérfully and persever- 


iogly to will it. 

hether in a national or munici- 
pal capacity, whether the go 
vernmeut of a nation ora town is 
concerned, the people must be vir- 
triptis to instire 4 good government, 
For this reason it is incumbent on 
faithiful monitots to warn the peo- 
ple to be virtuous, to be firm, to 
be ready to act on the defensive, if 
oy wish to secure their rights. 
A.bad government may, by reac- 
tion, increase the vice and misery of 
a country; but the people must be 
sunk in sloth, and in a great de- 


gree be themselv:s in blame for what 


befals them, if they long permit 
+ ae to be exercised over them. 


scending froth the affairs of the . 
ataté, to the concerns of a town, it 


Has been the aim of some strictures 
which have from time to time ap- 

ted in this Magazine, to rouse the 
people of Bejfast to a sense of their 
present state. Belfast has long had 
a character for patriotism, and per- 
haps many of the inhabitants per- 
suadé thémselves they possess a large 
share of it. But patriotism of the 
true kind consists in deeds, and not 
in words, and it is in reality good 
for nothing, if it will not bear to be 
tried by "the test of actions. The 
public spirit of the town is praised, 
and jt is dimost treason against its 
majesty todoubt it. Like the British 
constitution, it is the theme of pane- 
gyric. Both are indiscriminately 
praised, and on acalm examination, 
neither is found deserving of praise 
to the extent claimed. The cant 
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phrases of “the freest Constitution 
in the world,” and “a public-spi. 
rited town,” are often used, but with. 
out well-defined meaning. The task 
is unpleasant to point out defecis, 
and to remove the veil with which 
they are covered; but it is the duty 
of a real friend to his country, and 
is No unkind act towards the indivi. 
duals reproved.* 

Belfast would not have received 
the repeated insults which have been 
lately given to it, if it were not for 
a calculation on its present passive 
state, unwilling, either through tim. 
idity, or a miscalled civility, to claim 
and defend their own rights, or 
those of their fellow-townsinen.4 

The remarks of Shakespear may 
be applied on the j resent occasion, 


-seeee I know, he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep) 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds, 

Those, that with haste will make a mighty 
fire, 

Begin it with weak straws, What trash 
is Rome, 

What rubbish, and what offal ! when it 
serves, 

For the base matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Casar.” 


Among the man a occurrences 


which discover the tendency of the’ 


times to encroach on liberty, may be 
noticed, the recent translation of Sit 


= ——— ———— —— EES 
® Maria Edgeworth, in“ Patronage,” has 
well described the proper mode of pub 
lishing truth. “ The delicate, 
qualifying, trimming, mincing, pounce 
box, gentlemari-usher mode of 
truth, makes no sort of impression. 
should always be strong, speaking of ae 
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Vicary Gibbs, asa judge in England. 
Qo the Prince Regent coming tito 
enlimited power, fearing a change 
of ministry, Sir Vicary relinquished 
the office of Attorney-General, for 
a puisne judge’s place. He’ after- 
wards passed to the office of Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, and has 

in taken another remove to the 
chief seat in the Common Pleas 
The boasted independence of judges 
is but a name, ff translaticn holds 
out the lure of expectancy on the 
legal, as on the episcopal bench. 
The leaning to the side of rg is 
already too great. Enstead of ine 
creasing, measures ought to be taken 
to lessen the prepollency of motives 
inclining to look for patronage to the 
executive governmetit, 

The enlightened Sir William 
Jones, the late judge in India, in one 
of bis letters to Sir James Macpher- 
son, in relation to some promotion 
which appears to have been offered 
to him, expresses himself thus; “ If 
the whole legislature of Britain were 
to offer mea different station from 
that which I now fill, 1 should grate- 
fully and respectfully decline it, 
The character of an ambitious judge 
it, in my opinion, very dangerous to 
public justice; and if I were a 
sole legislature, it should be enacted 
that every Jupce, as well as Bisyop, 
should remain for life in the place 
which he first accepted.” 

Sir William Garrow now holdg the 
two apparently incompatible offices 
of Attorney-General of Kegland, aad 
Chief Justice of Cheshire. 

The revolution in Holland has 
hot gratified the sanguine expecta- 
ons at first excited. The “ Orange 
Koven” of a few merchants in Am- 
wetdam has not been answered by 
the general voice. The business be- 
40 at the wrong end. ‘The exal- 
‘ation of the sovereign Prince “to a 
higher dignity,” preceded “the de- 
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liverance of the people.” An in- 
crease to his own honours, aad not 
to the people’s happiness, appeared 
to be the object; quite consistently 
with the doctrine of the people be- 
ing made for the prince, and not 
the prince for the people. Princes 
do not readily give up their infatu- 
ations, The Dutch were forgot- 
ten in the haste to advance the Stadt- 
holder and .his sop to higher dig. 
nity, to please our Prince Regent, 
that he might have a son-in-law with 
a higher title. The people, in their 
turp, take little interest in the for- 
tunes of their master and his new 
title. The new constitution offered 
to Holland is a complete mockery 
of freedom, A constitution should 
emanate from the people, and not 
from the rulers, especially when the 
first act of this prince is to assume a 
dignity not. recognized by the an» 
cient state of things, bad as they 
were, in Holland, . 
Norway demands the commisera- 
tion of all true friends to man. 
The King of Denmark ia his mani- 
festo announcing his forced acquies- 
cence in the separation of the anr 
cient connection of Norway, states 
in affecting language, the. causes 
which led to this measure of hard 
necessity. Among other causes, he 
enumerates the seizure of the Dane 
ish fleet by Britain, an event ever 
to be held in disgraceful remem, 
brance, which served to increase the 
famive in Norway, by. preventing 
the supplies being sent from Den- 
mark, The Norwegians are said to 
be asimple people, who have learued 


cetnteadened .»-“ the virtue, and the art, 
To liveon little, with a cheerful heart.” 


They are unspoiled by. luxury, and 
consequently deserving to i dee 
The hypocritical pretence. of the 
present being @ struggle for “de 
liverance for mankind,” as the venal 
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Southey sings, is clearly apparent, 


from the-circumstance that uot a 
voice is raised among the allies, or 
the war-loving faction at home, a- 
gainst the most iniquitous scheme of 
annexing Norway to Sweden, or in 
favour of the integrity of the Poles 
as a nation, although the robbery of 
Norway, and the partition of Po- 
land, are measures of as flagrant in- 
justice as any which have marked 
the progress of France 

The war faction, composed of 
those who boast of their exclusive 
loyalty, a selfish loyalty, felt only 
for the emoluments arising from the 
places and pensions enjoyed by 
them and their connexions, has al- 
ready produced incalculable calami- 
ties, and is likely to produce still 
more. -From this party, which as- 
sumes many appearances, but is one 
in principle, in Ireland Orange and 
Anti-Catholic, in England for High- 
Church, and inimical to Dissenters, 
in both intolerant, active, and cla- 
morous, emanated the war-whoop. 
If they are not gratified to the full 
extent of their wishes against peace, 
they will endeavour, by carping at 
the terms, to render peace as un- 
popular as they can; and if they 
are unable to do all the mischief 
they wish, at least they hope to raise 
discontents at peace, and promote 
the bad passions of the people, by 
encouraging war-propensities in a 
time of nominal peace. 

The efforts of this party, so tyran- 
nical, and so opposed to liberty at 
home and abroad, cause many peo- 
ple to fear that if this faction suc. 
ceeded in their mad and immoral 
crusade against the French people, 
and Bonaparte, the liberty of this 
country would be still more endan- 
gered by the intoxication occasioned 
by their suecess, Thus they perni- 
ciously divide the country, aod en- 
courage some to cling to Bonaparte, 
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as the last refuge of almost exn'j 
ae This - one bad ere 
their hostility to the cause of liberty 
Yet Bonaparte is not the friend of 
liberty. He is, however, infinite. 
ly preferable to the Bourbons + o 
whose restoration little probability 
appears from recent events in the 
north of France. A few Persons 
wearing the white cockade, and de 
claring for the Bourbons, when Sir 
William Beresford took possession 
of Bourdeaux, is no proof of a ge 
neral attachment to that cause. The 
public sentiment appears to run jg 
acontrary direction. Some are ak 
ways ready to bow to a temporary 
conqueror, and are next day ready 
to turn round to the new ruler of the 
day, with equal facility. ) 
The French will have decided 
wisely, if they reject the Bourbons; 
but it is well they had the opportum 
ity of making the choice, For how 
much more tolerable is even the an 
bitious rule of Bonaparte, than the 
oppressive corruption and grinding 
despotism of the old dynasty # The 
French now are taught by sorrowtu| 
experience to have a feeling anda 
taste of what, under their conquer 
ing leader, they inflicted on other 
countries ; and have a sample 
of. the. practical horrors of war. 
Our people at home have ouhappily 
the same propensity of loving war 
atadistance. They rejoice in hear 
ing the tales of slaughter, and are 
even pleased to be duped by exag- 
gerated and false accounts. 
editors of most of the newspapers, 
and the issuers of bulletins placard- 
ed on the windows of pos 
cherish this delusion. The people 
undeceived to-day, by finding many 
of the reports false, are neve 
less ready to return agaia to-morro®, 
to yield equal confidence to simile 
unauthenticated rumours. Dupes 
their passions, they gain no exp 
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rience from former errors, but run on 
inthe same round of credality, 

In a dispassionate moral review, 
the allies are not more clear than 
the French. They have by their 
subsequent conduct falsihed their 

ific declaration at Franktort, and 
shown they were actuated by a like 
spirit of ambition, which led Bona. 
parte last year thadly to undertake 
the invasion of Russia. It would how- 
ever be unjust not to expose the infu- 
riate cry in favour of destroying Paris 
inrevenge for the burning of Moscow. 
Nothing can be more tinmoral and 
flagitious than this cry. Moscow 
appears to have been burned by the 
Russians themselves, who made it a 
sacrifice, to distress the enemy : and 
shall Paris, one of the important 
centres of civilization, be reduced to 
ashes to gratify the vengeance of the 
barbarous Cossacs, or the scarcely 
less barbarous war-faction at home ? 

Alter the destruction of Paris, is 
civilization in this new .era to be 
taught by the modern conquering 
Alexander, and his hordes of semi- 
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barbarous Russians, and is the Bas- 
tile, as the first work of the Bour- 
bons, to be rebuilt to complete the 
downtal of liberty, and the restora. 
tion of despotism, to involve in one 
promiscuous ruin the South of Ea- 
rope, and our own isles? Such ap- 
pears to be the tendency of the pre- 
sent frantic cry of the war fac- 
tion. It is essentially hostile 
to every principle of freedom! 
The deliverance of Europe is on 
their lips, but a deep-rooted aver- 
sion to every thing deserving the 
name of liberty is in their hearts! 
Nothing new remains to be notic- 
ed respecting the war with the 
United States, It may, however, be 
worthy of remark, that the Ame- 
rican government in the negoti- 
ation with Russia, declared they 
were not influenced by the Frentn 
in their declaration “against Britain, 
Thus one of the clamours raised to 
make the war popular with us, is 
left without foundation, and the 
story of French interests influencing 
American councils is refuced, O&K, 


be 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


From the 20th February, to the 20tk March, 1814. 


Notwithstanding the interruption given to the tillage by the late storm, the business 
hasin general been got through better than was expected, and as the land turns up in 
fine order, there is reason to hope the crops this season will be got into the ground in 

’ P I ge & 


good time, and afford an abundant produce. 


In rany parts of the country the oat crops that were sown before winter, have suf- 
fered considerably by the frost, and unless they recover much beyond their present 
‘pearance, will discourage the farmer from continuing the practice. 

The wheat crops have been much checked in their growth by: the severity of the 
Weather, butare now beginning to put on a more healthy appearance. The sowing of 
Sats has commenced in most of the early and dry soils, and will probably’ be general 
about the end of the month, if the weather continiies five as it is at present. The pota- 
0 oafs being an early kind, do very wellto put into che ground in the first or second 
weeks of next month; but that species of grain seems to be somuch adulterated by & 
Mixture of other kinds, that very’ féw farmers have their seed sufficiently pute, al- 
though they might easily remedy that defect by tuking pains to select a small quautity 
tvery year, and sowing it separate from the «mixed part of their crop. ‘This method 

a used by the writer of this Report for several years with complete success, 
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PRICES OF Grain, &c. 


s. ad. hei @& a | 








, Wheat,...30 O to 42 O middle price ST 3 per bar of 20 st, 
Dublin, March | Barley,...19 O tO 25 O cesses vooee 22 10 per bri. of 168. 
25th, 1814. | Oats,...... TS BO OO BO @ © pevesiccvies 14 10% per bri. of 14 5, 
Oatmeal,.14 O tO 20 0  sseccccseres 16 54 per cwt. of 112 tbs 
s. dd. s. dd, 
Wheat,.... 15 0 to 16 O per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
Bevrast, Barley,.... 10 6 to 12 O per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
March 25, 1814. | Oats,...... 9 0 tw 9 9 per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
Oatmeal,.. 15 O to 15 3 per cwt, of 112 Ibs, 
4, d. 4. de 
Wheat,...... 40 © to 43 O per bri. of 20 st. 
Barley,...... 20 0 to 25 O per bri. of 16 st. 
Pc so ge Oats,...uee 13 O to15 6 per bri. of 14 st. 
a. * | Oatmeal,... 15 O to 15 9 per cwt. of 1129 Ibs, 
Potatoes... 4 2 to 5 O per bri. of 20 st, 
» @ s dd. 
Wheat,...... 16 O to 16 9 per cwt. of 112 lbs. 
Portapown, | Barley,...... 12 © per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
March 26, 1814. } Oats,........ 8 O to 8 6 per cwt.of 112 Ibs. 
Oatmeal,.... 17 0 per cwt. of 120 Ibs. 
& dd s. d. 
Wheat,...... 36 0 to 40 Oper bri. 
Barley,...... 18 0 to 24 O per bri. 
hoch ae tet Oats,.....00 12 6 .ta 20 6 per bri. 
a eee. ‘| Oatmeal,.... 14 0 to 15 6 per bri. 
| Potatoes,.. © 2° to O 2§ perst 





a & s. @. 
Lissurn, | Oats,...... 7 6 to 10 O per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
March 29, 1814. | Oatmeal,.. 15 6 to 16 3 _ per cwt. of 120 lbs. 
Potatoes, 24 per stone. 


_-- 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Traber has not yet gained any regular permanent benefits from the changes on the 
continent, which were anticipated to produce so important advantages. Hitherto 4 
rise has taken place on articles of exports to the continent, as sugar and coffee ; but 
the imports have been small so as not materially to afford compensation by reduction oA 
their prices. ‘The present effect has therefore been.a rise on the necessaries of life. A 
rise also has continued on the raw materials, without a correspondent advance 0B 
manufactured article. 

The domestic manufacturing distress of Britain was proclaimed on the examinations 
in parliament, which were forced forward on the petitions against the Orders in Coun- 
cil. America saw the difficulties to which our administration had reduced the coustt}s 
by the pertinacious adherence to this impolitic measure., The manufactures of Amen@ 
are now rapidly advancing, and the capital and exertions formerly enga s 
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‘ 
foreign trade, are turned into the channel of domestic manufactures.* Taxes bear 
very heavily on the industry of this country, They enhance the price of manu- 
factures, both directly, and indirectly through, their additional operation on agri- 
culture. Thus the middie classes of society are heavily borne down. In some cases, 
addition to taxation ceases to be productive. The board of Excise are now properly 
eagaged im taking measures to have the window tax, and hearthmoney tax more strictly 
and equitably levied. This measuré is a proper one. When taxes are laid on, they 
ought co be strictly levied, because the defalcations arising from fraud and concealment 
donot injure the government so much as our fellow subjects; for goverament take 

care to make up the deficiency by fresh taxes. As some people seem incapable of 
feeling, except in their pockets, it may be well for them to be brouglit to a sense of 
the miseries superinduced by a long protracted warfare, Yet no class of peaple com- 
plain more of the weight.of taxes, or seek more to evade them, than the exclusively 
|, who are so clamorous for war. They like the sport, and their share of the profit, 
but they dislike to bear their proportion of the cost of the expensive game of war, It 
might be well, if even by the weight of taxes war was rendered unpopular, and a ery 
raised in favour of peace. * . 

A county meeting of Noblemen and Gentlemen, took place at Antrim on the 17th inst. to 
memorial the board of trade against making any farther alterations in the transit duty 
of 15 per cent retained on exportation of foreign linens warehoused in Great Britain. 
By the terms of the call of the meeting, tradesmen were excluded, as if none but the 
tich were interested, and as if the most opulent draper were vot stilla tradesman, . It 
bodes ill of the independence and spirit of a country, when those engaged in the hon- 
ourable pursuits of trade, seem ashamed of their vocations, andweek to creep uuder the 
wings of titled and estated men. How odd it would sound to the citizeus of London, 
tocalla meeting of noblemen, and the idle gentlemen of Bond-street, to consider some 





* In confirmation of sentiments on this subject, frequently advanced in these reports, 
the following quotation from an American paper, with the remarks of a British editor, 
may be given. . 

Americay Manuractures. Incommon with the other advocates for the earlier re- 
peal of our Orders in Council, we have uniformly pointed out one amongst the many 
unavoidable consequences of the present unvatural and protracted struggle with Ame- 
rica; a consequence most eloquently expatiated upon in Parliament by Mr. Brougham: 
We allude to the certainty that America, confined to her own resources, would be com- 
pdled to become a great manufacturing nation at a much earlier period than if she re- 
mained at peace with this country. This almost inevitable result begins to develop it- 
lf in a manner calculated to produce the most alarming apprehensions in the minds of 
all those who consider an exclusive and unrivalled enjoyment of the foreign markets es- 
wtial tothe prosperity of England, 

These remarks have been suggested by the following passage, extracted from the 
Providence American, a newspaper lately received. 

“In this town and its vicinity, are now in motion about 120,000 spindles forthe 
pinning of cotton yarn. The amount of yarn spun each week is not far from 110,000 
pounds, or 5,500,600 pounds ‘a year. This, if sold,.or manufactured into cloth, is 
worth, at a medium, 8,140,000 dollars, which amount .is yearly saved to the country. 
The raw material, worked up, is little short of 6,000,000 pounds, which at an ayer- 
ageof 25 cents, is 1,500,000. If the town of Providence manufactures.cotton to this 
‘mount, how great must be the quantity manufaetured in New England and New York! 
f thé value of this one branch of manufacture beso great, whac must be the value of 
di the branches of manufactures !” 

We understand that the town of Providenee, which does not contain more than 6 or 
7000 inhabitants, about four years ago, had only four small spinoing factories. It, is 
mated also that New York and New England are equally advanced in this manufacture ; 
and the probability is, that Russia will, at no very distant period, be supplied with cot- 
a yarn from America. Liverroor Mercury. , 
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pdint in which the trade of their city was coneerned, The independence of the} 
trade of Ulster received a deadly wound by the proceedings of their last Public mee, 
ingin Armagh, 1808, and it was only a proper sequel to have recourse how to the 
foreign aid of the landed interest. A spirited people do their own business, The 
objeet of memorialing may probably be attained at home, by prevailiiy on the legis. 
Jature not to alter the existing duties, butin the event of a general peace, the efforn 
will most probably be nugatory, and foreign linens will find a direct course from Rus 
sia and the North of Germany to Vera Cruz, and the other ports of South Amer 
and to the United States, without passing through Great Britain, and the British Wes 
dian Islands, ‘The trade may thus be lost to Great Britain, but yet not retained 
Ireland. A lower scale of taxation, formed on the benefits of a pacific system, would 
do more to enable coarse Irish linens to enter into competition with those of the 
continent. The imitation of foreign linens, in which so successful a trade has bee 
latterly carried on, will probably succeed as to the finer fabrics, which are already m. 
perior to those of the continent, and is a trade not likely to be injured by an alteration 
of the duty. The question as to the coarser kinds is likely toturn on the point, whe 
ther by lowering, or abating the duty, foreign linens might not, with advantage pay 
through the hands of our exporting merchants, or whether the trade will not be ep. 
tirely lost to Britain, by a direct communication being opened between the countries 
of the manufacture of foreign linens, and the countries in which they are used, As 
a wat measure it was possible to intercept the direct trade, but in the event of a 
ral ‘peace, comparative cheapness, and superiority of quality, can alone decide the 
competition in the American and West Indian markets. 

The Editor of the Newry Telegraph, has undertaken to prove, that ‘the opinions 
frequently reiterated in these reports, as to the depreciation of bank notes in relativ 
proportion to gold and silver are erroneous. He attempts to prove that considerabk 
quantities of those metals are used for other purposes than of forming a cr 
culating medium He enumerates many articles, to which they are applied. Our 
answer is thac the-quantity thus required is so smal! in comparison with the gra 
tity ef'bullion im the market, both at home and abroad, as to have little effec 
on the prices. Goldbeaters leaf, and silver plating are very thin, and have site 
subsrance, and since gold and silver Baye advanced in price from the demama 
the mtney-marker they are much less frequently and in smaller quantities uel 
fabricating ornaments. The fluctuations-in their prices arise from their being & meam 
to regulate the inequalities of exchange, and to measure the depreciation of pape 
currency, which otherwise as at present has no real criterion Before our remaie 
are invalidated, it will be necessary for the writer to.enter more deeply into the: doe 
trine of exchanges, and the means to lessen the too abundant issue of banks whether 
public or poivate, without an obligation to pay in coin, as the only standard tore 
gulate the excess, ‘To enlarge farther would only be to repeat what has been oftes 
before asserted, in the Commercial Report, and would be tiresome to the reporter, 
and the readers of the Magazine, as the reasoning in the ‘Telegraph is not conside- 
ed to invalidate our previous reasoning Td such readers, as will take the trouble of 
re-examining what has been advaneed on the subject, we submit the matte ® 


differ ence. 

Adam Smith certainly never contemplated a state of paper credit not reducible 
atthe will of the holder into ‘metallic'money. If such a supposition had beea me& 
tioned in his day, he would it is likely have treated it as a speculation toe # 
200 visionary, and too daring to be realized in avy country, which was not ’ 
advancing to a state of bankruptcy; yet men with all this shock of credit funy # 
their view, comfort themselves that things will go on pretty nearly in the prevent si 
during their time; at least they resolve to make the most of existing cis cumstances 
and contrive to turn the circulating medium into a source of preweh.gee 
dealing in guineas was formerly a: source of profit, and now other modes of 
cial tactics are introduced, , 

‘The rate of exchange has been through this month about four per cent. There 
& mongpoly of dealing in exchange, and so long as fixing.a rate for w/t 
is made the terms for discounting Belfast paper, so long will the general coure 
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exe , be turned out of its channel, to the injury of the real buyers and sellers 
of English bills. 
It appears by advertisements in the news papers, that some impositions have been 
ctised by the Weigh-masters on articles brought to the market) of Belfast. Inithe 
nt sunk state of public spirit, it is probable the people will submit to be farther 
fleeced,*rather than legally to redress themselves. ‘here is in almost every instance 
a want of co-operation in those who are aggrieved, whch gives the confidence of 
impunity to those who extort more than the law allows, and thus timidity encourages 
the progress of imposition, 


ae 
NATURALIST’S: REPORT. 
From thé 20th January, 1813, to the 20th March, 1814, 


From observations made in the neighbourhood of Belfast. Latitude 54°35 min. 43 sec. 
Longitude 5° 58 min, 14 sec. West of London. 


Arrer such severe weather as we have lately experienced, our curiosity is natu- 
tally excited to inquire if ever the like has happened at any prior period. 

To gratify those who may not have an opportunity of seeing the celebrated Mil- 
ler’s Gardiner’s Dictionary, an account of the frost of 1739-40, ‘commonly called the 
Great Frost is here inserted. 

“ The frost commenced early in November, but towards the end of the month, the 
frost abated, and there was little more than slight morning frost until Christmas day ; 
but on the 28th the wind blew with great force from the North East. On the 29th the 
wind changed to the South East and blew with great fury; the thermometer fell this 
day to 25° below frost (7°) ; the cold increasing, the waters were all frozen over, and 
that day was so intense, as to. freeze the water of the Thames, which was raised by 
the force of the wind, into ice, before it fell down again. 

“ By the piercing winds thegrass was almost totally burnt up. 

“ On the 4thof January, although no wind was stirring, the timber trees stiffered 
greatly, especially the oaks, which were split with great violence, and noise resembling 


' the breaking down of large brafches, and when heard: at a distance, like the firing 


of guns. ‘The oaks in general had received so much injury from the frost, as tO 6c- 
casion such a weakness and’ distetmper among ‘them, that the following spring they 
were infected .with insects to such a degree, that their leaves were eaten and -entirely 
destroyed by them : ‘so that at midsummer, they were as naked as if it had been the 
begumning of, April. Many cattle were killed, Walnut, ash, and several other trees, 
bad their last-year’s shoots ‘killed,” | 

Although the cold of this séason has not been so severe as that described, yet much 
injury has been done tomany trees apd shrubs, and it is likely the effects will be more 
discernible’ when the seasoh is farther advanced.» At present, the Lauristinas (Vibur- 
mum ‘finus); Portugal Laurel (Prunus Lusjtanica); Common Laurel (Pronus Lauro 
Cerasus); Rock Rose, or Gum Cistus (Cistus Ladaniferas) ; Cretan Cistus (Cistus Creti- 
cus); Tree Heath (Erica Arborea) ; Southern Heath (Erica Australis) ; Mediterranean 
Heath (Erica Mediterranea); and common Furze (Ulex Europzus), in many ‘situa- 
tous ave killed down ta the ground, or have their young branches destroyed. A plant 
of the Square-podded Sephora, .or Edwardsia (Wiwardita Microphylla); and Da 
meiling Coronilla (Coronilla Glauca), which, trained against a wall, had stood the 
frost of several winters, are either killed down to the ground, or have their branches 
of two or three years growth killed; but in opposition to these losses, the Gold Plant 
(Aucuba Japonica) ; the Japan Allspice (Calycanthus Pracox) ; Japan Apple Tree (Py- 
tus Japonica ; and Japan Corchorus (Corchorus Japonicus), have passed the~ winter in 
the open ground: flower buds are at the present time “on the two last, nearly ready 
for expanding. But amongst the most serious evils which the severity of the winter 
bas produced, is the loss of numbers of birds, those guardians who watch and restrain 
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within bounds, the vast tribes of destructive insects. Miller mentions the d 
caused by this powerful enemy, and it is to be feared, that although he 
have mistaken the cause, the same effects will follow. 

Feb. 12, Chaffinch (Fringilla Calebs), began to sing. Snow Drops (Galanthus Niva. 
lis), in bud, about three inches above ground ; and Winter Aconite (He. 
leborus Hycmalis), almost in flower. 

13. Common Thrush (Turdus Musicus), singing. 
16. Hedge Warbler (Motacilla Modularis), singing. 
26. a flowering Dwarf Heath (Erica Carnea), flowering. 
28. Single Blue Hepatica (Anemone Hepatica), flowering. 
March 5. Spring Suow Flake (Leucojum Vernum), common Yellow Crocus (Cro. 
cus Meesiacus), and Purple and WhiteCrocus (Crocus Biflorus), flowering 
15. = Tit (Parus Major), singing. Gooseberry (Ribes Grosularia), bud. 
ing. 
17. Two-leaved Squill (Scilla Bifolia), and Cloth of Gold Crocus (Crocus 
Susianis), flowering. 
22. Blackbird (Turdus Merula), singing. Frogs (Rana Temporaria), 
24. Dog’s Tooth Violet (Erythronium Denscanis), and Fragrant Coltsfoot 
(Tussilago Fragrans), flowering. 
26. Party-coloured Crocus (Crocus Versicolor), and Scented Violet (Viola 0. 
dorata,) flowering. 
27. Dwarf Daffodil (Narcissus Minor), and Blue Navelwort (Cynoglossum 
Omphalodes), flowering. 


estruction 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From the 20th January, 1815, to the 20th March, 1814. 


From observations mad+ in the neighbourhood of Belfast. Latitude 54° 35 min. 43 see. 
Longitude 5° 58 min. 14 sec. West of London, 


Tur extraordinary degree of cold which has prevailed, will naturally excite the cu- 
riosity of Metcoroldgists, to know the state of the Thermometer, as observed at other 
places, the following extract, therefore, from Mr. Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, 
may prove acceptable. 

At Basingstoke, Hampshire, at 7, a.m on the 10th, Fahrenheit’s Thermometer 
was at 3 below 0; at 10, a. M. 8 above; andat 7, p.m. 3 below °. 

January 6th, in Edinburgh, 24°. 15th, at Kelso, 10, 17th, at Glasgow, at 8, 
$0, a.M 7. 17th, in the fields, near Glasgow, 5. 

The following observations on Fahrenheit’s ‘Thermometer, were made at Croft House, 
near Bradford, at a little before nine o'clock, on the mornings of each of the following 
days. 
hones 4th, 12°. 7th, 17. 9th, 18 10th, 10. Jith, 21. 19th, 22, 14th. 15. 
15th, 22. 16th, 22. 17th, 5. 18th, 18. 20th, 28. 

The Register Thermometer, at Jones’, Oxendon-street, on the night between the 
9th and. 10th, was at 7 degrees Fabrenheit ; on the same night, at Petersham, it wa 
at 2 degrees, which is the greatest cold we have had since between the 24th and 25th 
of December, 1798, when the Register in Tilney-street, was at Zero ; Sir George 
Shuckburgh’s, in Park-street, 2 degrees below Zero; Mr. Cavendish’s, at Clapham, 
7 below; and near Maidstone, 11 and 12 below Zero, which was the greatest ‘ 
ever observed in England. By referring to our last number, the cold which p 
here at the above periods may be seen. é 
January 21, 22, Frost. 

25, 24, Thawing during the day. 
25, Thaw and rain, » ¥ 
26, 29, Thawing during these days. 
$0, Snow. 
Sl, Frosty, squally, with snow showers, 
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1, 2, Frosty mornings. 
— 5, Thaw, with uni rain, 
4, Thaw, wet at night. 
5, Wet windy morning, small snow falling. 
6, Snow showers, with squalls. 
7, Showery day, wet-stormy night. 
8, Showery morning, windy dry day. 
9, 11, Showery. 
12, Dry. 
13, Wet. 
14, Showery dark day. 
15, 17, Dry days, frosty nights; 17th, hard frost. 
18, 21, Fine days. 
22, Dark dry day. 
25, Dark day; windy, with some showers. 
24, 25, Showery. 
26, Sleety showers, snow whitening the mountains, 
27, Snow showers, rain in the night. 
28, Showery. 
March 1, 5, Snow showers. 
6, Fine day. 
7, Snow during the night, which lay all day on the lowlands, 
8, Thawing, fine day. 
9, 11, Some snow showers, 
12, Thin ice in the morning; a fine day, with a hail shower. 
15, Fine. 
14, Some misty rain. 
15, 17, Fine days. 
18, Slight rains. 
19, Thin ice in the morning. 
20, Dark cold day, rain at night. 
21, Fine day, a shower at night. 
22, Dark day, light showers in the evening. 
23, Fine. 
24, Wet evening. 
25, Dark dry day. 
26, Some heavy showers. 
27, Fine, 
28, Dark day, rain at night. 


On the 17th and 18th of February, the Barometer was as high as 50. 3.; on the 16th 
4830, 4,; on the 2d of March it was as low as 28. 6.; during the rest of the time 
fo remarkable change took place, it was on the 4th of March only as low as 29. 2.; 
therest of the time it varied from 29. 5., to 50. 

The range of the Thermometer has been extremely low, for the season, On the 28th 
of March, at 8, a.m. it stood as high as 51; onthe 8th of February, 26th and 28th ef 
March, as high as 45; on the 25th, at 47; 17th, it was at 25, During the greatest 
partot the time, it seldom exceeded 34; a degree of coldness which we have not e1- 
Perenced for the same length of time. 

Che wind has been observed 22 times. S.W.; 14N. W.; 14.N.E.; 12 S.E.; the 
Prevalence has therefore been Westerly, 


f —-____ ______} 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR APRIL, 1514. 
. Mars and Jupiter present themselves to us in the evening of the seventeenth in oppo- 
ste sides of the meridian, and Venus gradually improves as a morning star; but the 


re marks its progress by one occulation, and that of a star only of the fourth mage 
t. 
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On the 4th is full Moon at twenty-nine minutes past eight in the evening, 

On the 8th, the Moon rises with the second of the Scorpion, having passed this gtr 
between one and two in the afternoon, and her recess from it will be marked duris 
the night, as will he the varying triangle formed by her, this star, and Antares, : 

On the 15th, the Moon rises between the small stars in the head of the Archer, and the 
two first of the Goat, but nearest of the two latter stars. All of which she follows in 
her rising, and Saturn soon follows her, whom she will evidently pass before hep 
next appearance, and under him. ‘The Moon, the two first of the Goat, and Saturn, 
form, during the morning, a very pleasing groupe. On this day she passes the 
ecliptic in her descending node. * é 

On the 20th is new Moon, at fifty-five miautes past seven in the morning, Fo 

On the 26th, the Moon is seen near to and under the fourth of the Crab, as she 
passes over the star before she sets. The occulation takes piace at twenty-five mi. 


a =» 


nutes past midnight, and continues fifty-two minutes, tha star being in the progress THE 
of the Moon directly under the centre. She passes the ecliptic on this day about 

seven in the morning. During the night, the first of the Lion and Jupiter to the east 

of her will attract our attention. 

On the 30th, the Moon is on the Meridian at thirty-one minutes past nine. 

Mercury is in his inferior conjunction on the 2d, stationary on the 15th, and at his 
greatest elongation on the 30th. He is therefore not visible for a great part of the “I 
month, and at the end is only about six degrees above the horizon in the east at Sum | Me 
rise. Consequently the power of the Sun’s rays will give too much lighit in the inter. La 
mediate time of the planet and Sun-rising to permit him to be noticed by any but Lat 
keen astronomers. ‘The Moon passes him on the 18th. 

Venus is a morning star, whose height above the horizon at Sun-rise on the Is 3 
is about thirteen degrees, and at this height nearly remains. She is stationary on the 
Sd, bur not at her greatest elongation till next month. Her passage under the third ed tl 
of the Fishes, in the former part of the month, will point out easily this small start hero 
us. The Moon passes her on the 17th. founc 

Mars is an evening star, whose height above the horizon after Sun-set is daily di outa 
minishing. ed § 

His northern latitude slowly increases, and at the end of the month is a little more 
than a degree. The Mooin passes him on the 23d. there 

Jupiter is on the meridian at thirty-two minutes past nine at night on the Ist, and and 1 
at twenty-three minute: past eight on the 19th. He is stationary on the 27th, and up ia 
that time his motion is slow and retroggade, through about a degree, and his nom pany 
thern latitude is slowly decreasing, being a little more than a degree and quarter, 4 rude 

The Moon passes him on the Ist and 28th. : deen : 

Saturn is a morning star, whose progress under the two first stars of the Goat is the ; Ps 
chief feature in this motion. He isto the west of these stars, slowly moving toward meaps 
a point directly in the line drawn through them, which he does not reach this month, lor Un 
as he moves directly only through little more than a degree. ‘The Moon pas be mi; 
him on the 13th. W rust 





Herschell is on the meridian at seventeen minutes past three in the morning of the 
2d, and at two minutes part two of the 22d. His motion is retrograde through little 
more than three quarters of a degree ; and we cannot fail of discovering him from 
second of the Scorpion, which is near to and above her when on the meridian to the 
west. ‘The Moon passes him on the 8th. 

——— 

ERRATA. 
Page 86, col. 2d, line 18 from the foot of the page, for aready read already. Page iy 
col. 2d, line 17 from the top of the page, for pictuted read pictured. Page 125, col, lity 
line 28 from the top of the page, and page 126, col, 2d, line 13 from the top of the 
page for ideots read idiots. 
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Various communications are deferred from want of room. We regret that a che 
acter of the late Mr. Magentis of Newry, came too late for insertion in the 


number, 





